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PREFACE. 



As the plates from which the previous editions of this TVork 
were printed were unfit for further use, and on that account 
it became necessary to stereot3pe a new set, the opportunity 
thus presented for a revision has been improved. In re- 
writing the book, full advantage has been taken of the uufriendly 
as well as the friendly strictures on former editions. From 
the past success of the Work, the Author has been much 
encouraged in this new labor, and has earnestly endeavored 
to make it, more useful, and more acceptable to the hundreds 
of excellent teachers who have sliown it continued favor and 
indulgence. He hopes his efforts will not be found to havo 
been in vain. 

No material alteration is made from the original plan ; 
but the execution of it, in almost every part, isN considerably 
modified. Much is added to the analytical, and also to the 
grammatical part of the Work ; and, although its size is not 
enlarged, yet, by a more economical management of the type, 
it actually contains about one third more than any former 
edition. 

The plan pursued necessarily requires some repetition; 
but this is avoided as much as is consistent with practical 
convenience. It is the design of the Part following Orthog- 
raphy, to explain and combine the elements of a simple 
sentence; but in doin^ this, the principles of Syntax aro 
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developed at every step. But these could not be fully illus- 
trated in this Part, without diverting the mind of the learner 
from the chief end to be attained. It tlierefore seemed necessa- 
ry to state principles as they were developed, and afterwards 
to illustrate them more fully in the Part devoted exclusively 
to Syntax. For a similar reason a separate Part was appro- 
priated to Etymology. In this are contained tables, inflections 
and details, which must necessarily have a place in a Gram- 
mar for the purpose of reference. Had these been intro- 
duced in connection with the analytical process, they would 
have separated too widely from one another the explanations 
of the elementary parts of the sentence. It is confidently be- 
lieved that in practice the arrangement adopted will be found 
convenient, and that the occasional repetitions and recapitula- 
tions will not be considered by the experienced teacher as a 
defect in the work. 

While preparing the present edition, the author has had 
access to most of the principal works on Grammar, such as 
those of " Harris, Lowth, "Ward, Murray, Crombie, 
De Sact, Cramp, and Webster; and also to the articles 
on Grammar in the Edinburgh, Britannica, and Metropolitan 
Encyclbpsedias. In the analytical part much assistance has 
been derived from the Greek Grammars of Buttman and 
KuMER, from the Latin Grammars of Zumpt, and Andrews 
and Stoddard, and from the work of De Sact on General 
Grammar. 

The general plan and peculiar features of the Work, which 
distinguish it from others on the same subject, may be in- 
ferred from the ** Synopsis of Grammatical Relations," found 
on pages 230 and 231. 

Boston, /u/y, 1849. 
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Thz following intTodnetory pagea are prefixed to tihe work, meiiily Ibr the parpoM 
of raggesdng to the teacher a fiuniliar and intelligible method of explaining to th« 
learner the formation of words and aentenoee ; the tenns emplojed in Ozammir ; aad 
the classification of words into what is called Parte of Speech. 

Each lesson presents a subject for a fiuniliaft lecture, with a Ibw illustrations whloh 
«an be varied or extended at the discretion of the teaclier. 

LESSON I. (Letters,) 

NoTB. —Let the class stand at the Blackboard, or be fturniAed with slates while 
practising these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for the elass. 

Write the marks or letters a, €, t\ o, u. Sound or utter each 
separately.* 

Write the letters 6, c, djf^ g, /, i, 2, m, n, p, q, r, «, ty v. Endeav- 
or to sound each by itself, not using a, «, or u before or after them. 
Try to sound b and d in the word bird, c in the word catyfmfaUh^ 
g in go, k in Tdndy s in sail, j in judge, t in toil. 

4 

Sound a in the words bcUe, bcU, bar, baU. 
Sound € in mete, met. 
Sound i in pine, pin. 
Sound o in note, not, move. 
Sound u in tube, tub,ftUL 

What is the difference between the letters a, e, i, o, u, and the letters h, e, 
dift g, K &c. ? 

A7H. The letters a, e, i, o, tf, can be sounded easily alone, and fire called 
vocals or roweU. The other letters are not easily sounded without the aid 
of Towels, and are called consonevnts. 

* Let the ckkjs practise simnltaneoosljr, on the diffsrent sound of these letters, with 
a fVill and distinct utterance. 

1* 
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LESSON n. (Words.) 

Put the letters 6, d, r, t, too^ether in such a way that they will rail 
to mind something which you have seen. In like manner place the 
letters A, s, r, «, o ; dy g^ o ; Wj i, <f, n ; r, n, i, a. 

When letters are put toj^ther so as to mean somethiug, they form toards. 
Dcfore letters were invented, certain pictures or signs were used in writing, 
i:i>tcad of words. 

Remark. — The who\e numbei of words, consisting of 
about 40,000, is divided into eight different classes or sorts. 

LESSON in. {Classification of words.) Nouns, Pronouns. 

One class of words consists of the names of things which we can 
see or think of. 

Write or mention the names of the objects which you can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name ? Ans. A large number of objects of the 
same kind has a vommon name. For example ; there is a great number of 
horses, and but one common name for all, viz. : hoirse. 

Do any objects have a particular name which is applicable to no other 
object ? Ans. Some objects are so important, that we wish to speak of them 
separately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name ; as, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, &c. 

Will you give particular names to some mountains ? cities ? rivers ? 
towns ? persons ? 

I>o trees, birds, fish, and stones, have particular names ? Why not ? 

Words which denote the names of objects and things are 
called Nouns. 

Write the words /, thou, he, she, it, toe, you, they, him, he, them, 
whOy which. 

Are these words names of things ? Ana. They are not names or nouns, 
but they stand in place of nouns, and are called pronouiu. 

Example. — I heard from my brother yesterday; he was well. The 
word he is used to avoid repeating brother. 

LESSON IV. (Classification of words,) Verbs. 

Write the words sings, runs, neighs. 

Do these words denote the names of objects ? Whit do they denote ? 
Ar'8. They denote what something does. Wliat sings ? What runs ? IVhat 
aeighs ? 

Write other words which will denote what a man, a horse, a lion^ 
or a dog, does. 
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How doefl the word hird differ fi*om the word tingt f Ant. The first is 
the name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words ,/bcr and run* f hone and 
neighs t dog and barks t tun and shines f wind and blows t 

Words which denote what any thing does, has done, or will 
do, are called Verbs.* 

Remahk. — The two classes of words explained, riz. : th^ novn and the 
rer6, comprise a large part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON V. (^ClassificcUum of wordf.) AiXFECTiyES. 

AVrite the words good, great, wise, prudent. 

Are these words noans ? Why not ? Write each before the nonn man. 
What do thei^e words denote, when used before man ? Atts. They denote 
whcU kind of a man, or the quality of a man. 

Write words which will show what kind of a house j'ou !ivp in — 
what kind of a hook you hold in your hand — what kind of a day 

it IS. 

These words which denote what kind or quality, are called 
Adjectives. 

NoTi — The wordii an or a, and the are generally called artieJfs, bat as they rom>m- 
ble in their office the words one, tkh, that, ftc, they are domeMroeB c1««mk1 with adjeo* 
tiTes which limit or restrict the meaning of DOuns,'and are called DcflnidTe a4J«ctiv«t. 

What is the difference between the words horse and g^ay t Aus. The 
word horu is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the ktr.a, or 
quality of something. What is tbe difierence between the words light 
and pleasant f boy and good f tree and high f hou*e and large ? 

Apply three adjectives to man ; three to child ; three to day ; three to 
night ; four to horse ; five to tree ; three to sun. 

LESSON VI. {Classification of words.) Adverbs. 

Write the words pleasantly, sweetly, cheerfully. 

Can these words be joined to nouns ? hi the expression, the sun shinetj 
to w^hich word can pleasnntly be joined to malte f»ense V What kind of a 
word is shines t " The bird sings sweetly.^'' Which word shows how the bird 
sin^ ? " The njsjht was very dark.'* Which word shows hoin dark the 
niirht was? What kind of a word is dark? "He came yesterday." 
Which word denotes the time ? With which word is ytstenhy connected ? 



* Tnis is not designed as a complete defintMon of the verb. Oral explanation from 
the teaoher, will be necessary to make the office of the verb intelligible to the leoxnei. 
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Words which denote manner, time, quantity, &c., are caUed 
Adverbs. 

There are three other clasnes of words, termed pRBFoaiTiONB, eee ^ 7 ; 
CONJUNCTIONS, see ^ ]2; intekjections, »ee \ 14; these comprise but 
few worda compared with the classes which have been explained above. 

SUMMARY. 

What is tho number of words estimated to be in the English Ian- 
guapre ? 

Into what sorts or classes are these words divided, as explained 
in preceding lessons ? 

Name the Parts of Speech. Ans. The noun, the pro- 
noun, THE ADJECTIVE, THE VERB, THE ADVERB, THE PREPO- 
SITION, THE CONJUNCTION, and THE INTERJECTION. 

LESSON Vn. (The sentence.) 

Write on the board or slate, in separate columns, the following nouna and 
verbs. 

Nouns. — Wind, snow, stars. Verbs. — Shine, flies, flows. 

Place the nouns and the verbs together in such a way that they will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above ? Words 
put together in such a manner as to express an idea, form a brmtence ; 
as, 7%e wind blows ; the stars shine. Write sentences, using the following 
words : 

Water, ice, trees,' sun, horse, grow, melts, freezes, shines, dogs, 

children, bark, play, walk, men, boys, ride, rolls, ball. 

What parts of speech have you used in each sentence ? 

NoTB. — Every wntenoe contains at least one verb, uid one noon, or lomeUiInf 
■tanding for a noan. 

Write six sentences, using such nouns and verbs as you can 
recollect. 

LESSON Vm. {Modifications.) 

Join an adjective to each of the nouns in the following sentences to 
aenote some quality ; as, The oak falls ; join an adjective to the noun oak, 
and the Kentence will read, " The sturdy oak falls." 

The — youth learns. The — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The — child weeps. 

The — bird sings. The — water flows. 
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Join an advtri to each of the verbs in the senteneas aboTa ; aa, The jontb 
learns readily; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. Point out 
the adftcHveSf nouw^ verftf, and ocfeerA*, in the following sentences* 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The gentle wind bloifi §Mj» The little 

bird sings sweetly. The angr j waves dash violently. The joyful 

tidings came to day. A wise man acts prudently. 

LESSON IX. (Formation of sentences.) 

Write in separate columns the following atfftetioes, nmms, werbs, and 
adverbs. 

Adjectives, — Pleasant, kind, proud, dark. 

Nouns, — Cloud, sun, parents, youth. 

Verbs, — Shines, hangs, conducts, provide. 

Adverbs, — Frowningly, brightly, carefully, unbecomingly. 

Place fonr of the words above together, so as to form a sentence ; as, Tba 
dark clond hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X (Oft/ed.) 

Write on the board or slate, *' The wind shakes the leaves." 

Which nonn denotes the thing that acts ? Am, Wind. Which noun 
denotes the thing acted upon ? Ans, Leaves. Which word expresses the 
action of the wind upon the leaves ? Am, The verb Aaits, 

Point out the nouns which denote the actor, and the thing acted upon, in 
the following sentences. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the belL 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

Tn what condition or relation is the noun " sun," in the first eentende ? Ans, 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. In what 
state or relation is the word ** snow " ? Ans, In the state or relation to denote 
the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a noon in a 8entence> is called 
its case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in the 
nominative case. 

The noun which denotes the thing act^ upon, is in the objeetiv4 
case,* 



* The «ii^)«tf <tf m Tsrb in tbt jNiMiet ytem is aa esBSftfon to ttds 
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Point out the nominative and objectiTe cases in the aentences above. 

See ^18. 

NoTB. — Tb« CMM of Donnii nefxl to be illuntra^eU more taUj than the limits of these 
nrst l«w«on8 will peniiir. But the tearher will be able by a little oral iuHtruction, to 
tuake the hubjiH't intoliigible to young leamen. In thi« eoonection may be explair^ed 
tn*' liirerenie between a traraitive and an inlraiuitHH Terb ; and also the number aud 
gtifUr of nouna. 

LESSON XI. (PrepotitioM, i-c.) 

Write, " Rain falls — the clouds." 
Place some word be/ore " the clouds " to make sense. 

They went — Boston — the cars. 
Place a word before "' Boston," and one before *' the cars," to make 
ien»e. 

The words which have been supplied are called preposi- 
tions. For further explanation aud exercises, see § 6. 

Write, " James — Charles — Thomas are brothers." " George reads — 
writes." What words should be supplied to connect James with Charles? 
Charles with Thomas ? reads with writes ? 

He is happy because he is good. 
What word connects he is happi/j with he is good f 
The part of speech used to connect sentences or words, is called 
the CONJUNCTION. See §11. 

Interjections are exclamatory words ; as, I ah ! alas ! See 

§14. 

LESSON xn. 

When the partv of speech and their ofllces are well understood, the learner can pro> 
eeed to the exerrlRe of fbrming sentences^ gradually extending them by joming 
3uulif> Ing words to (he principal parte, accor<Ung to the following method. 

Sentence. The wind drives. 

Join an offjectice. — The tempestuous wind drives. 
Jt/in an objei live case. •— The tempestuous wind drives the ship. 
Join an ackerb. — The tempestnons wind drives the ship violently. 
Join a prepnsitum and ( The tempestuous wind drives the ship violently 
a nounfollounng. \ against (he rocks. 

Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 
The horse draws — The scholar learns — 

The sun warms — Birds build — 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — 

Such oxerci.ees can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
Remark. — Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the 
atiidy of Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young 
learner, in ac%aii*iu£ a knowledge of the essential principles of lan^page. 
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LESSONS FOR FAJELSING. 
LESSON L 

Point out the nouns, rerbs, and adjectives, in the lines below : 

Caesar, yesterday, shines, useful, dog, white, barks, runs, kixi£^ 
proper, rules, master, Cato, wise, sees, strives. 
Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same lines. 

DiR£CTiON. — The noun which denotes that of which 
something is said, is in the nominative case. 

The bird sings. The dogs howl. Men labor. Time flies. The 
moon is bright The stars twinkle. 

LESSON IL 

DiKECTioN. — Some adjectives are joined to nouns, to 
qualify their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualities man. 
Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions : 

Tall trees. Pale moon. Lurid sky. The day is long. A mild 
disposition. A rapid current A florid countenance. The sky is 
blue. A fleet horse. A ferocious tiger. A stormy night Time 
is short. 

LESSON m. 

Direction. — A verb is used to assert something about 
that which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain falls ; the 
verb falls is used to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative case, and the word which is used to assert 
something. 

Charles reads. James studies. The farmer ploughs. The firo 
burns. The coachman drives. The scholar leams. Sweet music 
charms. The tall tree bends. 

LESSON IV. 

Direction. — The noun which follows a transitive ♦ verb 
is in the objective case ; as, The miser loves gold ; gold is in 
the objective case. 

* Vor an explanation of transitive verbs, See 1 3. 
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Point out tho noaiis in the objoctiva case in the following sentences. 

Charles reads his book. James studies his lesson. The farmer 
ploughs his ground. The fire bums the wood. The coachman 
drives his team. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON V. 

Direction. — Adverbs are joined to rerbs, adjectiyes, 
and other adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

NoTB. — AdTwrbs may be grntmUj known by asking how f v^enf or htn» tnueh f 
the word that snswcis ii tha aulTsrb. 

Tbe bird flies, {how f ] Aut. Swiftly ; swiftly is the adverb. He is very 
ni ; how ill ? the adverb answers. 

Point out the adverbs in the following sentences, and show to what words 
they are joined. 

The boat arrived to day. The ship was launched yesterday. 
I dislike his conduct exceedingly. I esteemed him too highly. He 
is very negligent She sings sweetly. 

LESSON VI. 

Direction. — A preposition connects the noun following 

it, in sense, to some word preceding it ; as, He retumedyrom 

Boston ; from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions, SbC ^ 7. 

He dwells in the city. The ship has sailed for London. He was 
buried beneath the river. The boy stood on the burning deck. 
The soldiers were in the camp. The city was taken by the Ameri- 
cans. The hill slopes towards the East The Mexicans were con- 
quered in the battle. 

LESSON vn. 

Point out the different parts of speech and show their relation. 

The Americans conquered the Mexicans in the battle at Palo 
Alto. The array under General Scott captured the fine city of 
Vera Cruz. The robin sings sweetly in the Spring. The flowers 
bloom in the meadow. The lambs skip over the hills. Spring is 
the most delightful season of the year. 



GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the science which teaches the prim* 
ciples of the English language. 

GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

^1 . English Grammar is generally divided into four parts, — 
Ortlwgraphy^ Mymolo^y Syntax, and Prosody. 

2. Orthography, (Greek orthos^ "correct," and yrctpho, "to 
write,*') treats of letters, and teaches their power and proper use. 

3. Etymology, (Greek etumouy " true and proper use," and 
hgos,'^* a word,") treats of words, and teaches their derivation, 
classes, and variations. 

4. Syntax, (Greek suntaxis, " the act of arranging,") treats 
of sentences, and teaches the proper construction of words in 
forming them. 

5. Prosody, (Greek prosodta,) treats of accent, quantity 
find versification. 

NoiB. — >This division of the subgect is not itriofly adhered to in this woik* 
2 
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PART I. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



LETTERS. 

6. A letter is a character used in writing or printing, to rep« 
resent an articulate sound. 

7. Before letters were invented, pictures or symbols were 
employed in writing, called hieroglyphics. 

8. The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, which 
are usually divided into two classes, called vowels and conso- 
nants. 

NoTK. — The word ** Alphabet *' i* derived from alpha, beta, the names of 
the first two letters of the (Jreek Alphabet. The term has reference only to 
the arrangement of the letters ; as, A, B, &c. 

VOTV^LS. 

9. Those letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, 
are called vowels, (Lat. vocalis, " that may be sounded " :) as 
a, c, I, o, u ; and w and y, when not occurring at the beginning 
of a word or a syllable. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sound a in aU without articulating the II; sound a in at without artica 
lating the t; also, a in ape without articulating the />; also, a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words ; first pronouncing the word, then 
omitting the letters which follow the a, then sounding the a alone. 

1 — a 2 — a 8 — a 4 — a. 

bate — ha — a bat — ba — a bar — ba — a ball — ba — a 
fate— fa— a fat— fa— a far— fa— a fell— fa— a 
mate — ma — a mat — ma— a mar — ma— a wall— wa— a 
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Treat the other Towels in a similar manner, in the following words : 

1 — « a — e 1 — » 2 — i. 

eke — e elk — e ice — i in — i 

mete — me — e met — me — e mice — mi — i mill — mi— i 

deep — dee — e set — se — a pine — pi — i pin — pi — i 



1 — 


2—0 


8-0 


promUcuous, 


old-o 


. off-o 


move - mo —o 


fate, fall, far, fat 


hope-ho-o 


not-no-o 


prove- pro -0 


me, met. 


1— « 


2— « 


8— « 


mite, did. 


tube-tn— n 


tnb~ta-u 


fnll-fu-u 


note, nor, move. 


lute-la-n 


mng-mu-u 


pull-pu-u 


tune, tun, full. 



CONSONANTS. 

10. Letters which are used only in connection with Towels 
for the purpose of articulation, are called consonants. (Lat. 
co7isonans, " sounding together.*') 

11. B, c (hard,) ff (hard,) k^p, t, are called mutesy — they 
represent no audible sound. 

12. C (soft,)/, g (soft.) A,y, r, <, v, ar, », are called semivowels^ 
— they represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

13. L, m, n, r, are called liquids, — they easily coalesce with 
the sound of other letters with which they are associated. 

EXERCISE. 

Frononnce fta, ha, pa, ta, ca, ga. 

Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, without the a. What are these letters 
called? Why? 

Pronounce «/", ge,ja, re, se, ue, ex, ze. 

Sound f, g, h, j, r, », v, x, z, without the e. Do these represent a fuU sound ? 
What are they called ? Why ? 

Pronounce the follo^ving words ; and as far as possible sound the consonants 
alone. 

1. rnndtt* 2. jeautxweZi. 3. liquids, 

bat — b — { sauce — s — o lamp — 1 — m 

cap — c— p verge — v — g nor — n — r 

pat — p — t sex — s — X land — 1 — n 

quate»— q— k jot— j— t UMU?— nj— p. 
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14. The eonsonants h, p, m, u>, v, are called labials, (Lat 
labioj ^ a lip,") because the lips are employed in articulating 
them. 

15. The consonants d,tje (soil,) g (soil,) j, s, and z (jnUlani 
or kiuing^) are called dentals, (Lat. den$, *^ a tooth,") .— thej 
are articulated by pressing the tongue upon the teetJu 

16. The cousonants it, c (hard,) g (hard,) and y (at the begin- 
ning of a syllable,) are called palatah — they are articulated 
by pressing the tongue against the palate, 

17. W and y are consonants when they begin a word or a 
syllable. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS.* 



18. The vowel a has four sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 8. a in far, 4. a in fall. 
It is also used to represent the sound of e in many, and o in what. 

E 

19. The vowel e has two sounds peculiar to itseit ; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. e in met. 

It is also used to represent the second sound of a in there ; the second sound 
of t in England ; and the second sound of « in her. 



20. The vowel i has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. t in ptne, 2. t in ptn. 

It is (Uso used to represent the first sound of s in machine and the second 
sound of u in btrd. 



* The analysis of the sounds of the vowels and consonants here given is taken 
by permission from a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, a.m., just published. 
A cnart ingeniously exhibitmg the same analysis, and recently prepared by 
Mr. T., is commended to those who wish to see a concise and philosophiou 
r^prsMntatioD of t]i« tlementt and sounds of the English Langnagfc 
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o 

21. Tne vowel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. o in note, 2. o in not, 8. o in move. 
It is also nsed to represent the second sound of m in dorei and the toond 
of w united with « in one* 

V 

22. The Yowel u has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. tt in tube, 2. tt in tub, 8. « in fuU. 
It is also used to represent the second sound of e in btnry ; the second sound 
of i in busy ; the sound of lo in quoit, and the sound of yu in union. 

EXERCISE. 

Give the vowel sounds in the following words : 

Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash* 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pulL 

SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

23. Each of the following consonants and combinations of 
consonants has but one sound. 

1. 6 as in &ite, ib as in ibitc, /» as in jrail, Z as in bte, r as in rate, o as in mun, 
di VA in s^all, 2A like t in pleasure, fi;^ as in thin^, (& sharp as in (i^m, (k flat as 
in thou, J as in joy, m as in man. 

The consonant h is an aspirate, and has one sound as in /iand. 

In the word cupboard j? has the sound of &. 

Li the word hallelujah j has the sound ofy. 

24. Each of the following consonants has one sound peculiar 

to itself, and is used to represent one or more of the sounds of 

other consonants, as follows : 

d as in cfote, and represents j as in soldier. 

v as in o/*. 
J as gem, 
ng as in singular. 
« as in hU, s& as in ragar, and s& as in pleatnre. 
sA as in nation, and c& as in naftire. 
tt as in brown, 
t as in tj^nt 
zA as in azure. 

C%, also, has its own sound as in church, and represents the sound of ift as 
hi machine, Jb as in cAorus, and hovAin choiT. 
C and G ore hard before o^ o, u, r, /, and soft before e, s vid ^ 



/as in /an, 


(I 


u 


^ as in ;9ave, 


tt 


(t 


n as in note. 


tt 


t« 


s as in <in. 


It 


it 


t as in time. 


(t 


tt 


10 as in wave, 


u 


it 


y as in yet. 


tt 


t( 


s as in zone. 


t< 


tt 
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SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVALENTS. 

COKBOXAKT SUBSTITUTES. 

25. Substitutes are characters which have no sound pecii« 
liar to themselves, but are used to represent the sound of other 
letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The character c represents h before a^o, «, /, r ; and the sound of « before 
e, i, and y ; the soaud of t in sacrifice, and the soaud'of jA as in ocean. 

Q represents the sound of I* as in liquid. 
X *^ ^ ffz as in exact, and z as in a»nthus. 

Ph ** " ^as in />Alegm, and v as in Stejiken. 

Gh *^ ** y as in coay^ and i; as in hou^A. 

VOWEL 8UBSTITUTE8.4F 

A a represents a as in Boolam. 

A e ** long e as in Caesar, and short e as in diaeresis. 

At " a as in plaid, e as in again, i long as in otsle, i 8hort| 

as in yillatn, and u short, as in Britain. 

2. Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o 
as in extraordinary. 

3. Au represents the second sound of a as in draughty and the first sound of 
a as in gauge, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in 
caught, the first sound of o as in hautboy, and the second ^und of o, (or the 
fourth sound of a) as in laurel. 

4. Aw represents a as in }av} Ay represents the first sound of a as in day 
and the second sound of e as in sa^. 

5. Iki represents the first sound of a as in steak, the third sound of a as in 
heart, the first sound of e as in tea, the second sound of e as in head, and the 
second sound of u as in vengeance. 

6. Ee represents the first sound of e as in tree, and the second sound of » as 
in been. 

7. M represents the first sound of a as in vetl, the second sound of a as in 
thctr, the first sound of c as in deceit, the second sound of c as in heifer, the 
first sound of i as in height, and the second sound of i as in forfeit. 

8. Eo represents the first sound of c as in people, the second sound of e as in 
leopard, the first soand of o as in yeoman, the second sound of o as in George, 
and the second sound of u as in dungeon. 

^ The compounds here termed mbstittUes are usually called diphthongt^ or (fi- 
graphs^ when composed of two vowels ; iriphihong$^ when composed of tiirM 
vowelA 
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9. Hu represents the first sound of u ms in deuce, and the third sound of « as 
in rheum. 

10. £w represents the first sound of o as in seir, and the first sound of « as 
in deto. 

1 1. £y represents the first sound of a as ii prey^ and the first sound of e as 
in key. 

12. fa represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second souna 
of » as in raum'oge. 

13. le represents the first sound of e as in grtVf, the second sound of e as is* 
quotient, the first sound of i as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. 

14. li represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

15. fo represents the second sound u as in nation. 

16. lu represents the second sound of u as in Lucius. 

17. Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in brood, and the first sound of o 
as iu boat. 

18. Oe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as 
in foetid, the first sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

19. 01 represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of » 
as in tortoise. 

20. Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sonnd of o as in 
fool, the second sound of u as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

21. Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in owght, the first sound of o as 
in though, the second sound of o as in cotxgh, and the third sound of o as in 
soup, tlie second sound of v as in rough, and the third sound of « as in couid. 

22. Ow representsthe first sonnd of o as in knoir. 

23. Ua represents the second sound of a as in gwarantee, the third sound of 
a as in guard, and the first sound of u as in mantvnmaker. 

24. Ue represents the second sound of c as in guest, the third sound of w as 
in tr«e, the first sound of uas in blue, and the second sound of was in conquer. 

25. 17 represents the first sound of i as in guide, the second sound of i as in 
f:;ui\f, the third sound of u as in fmt, and the first sound of u as in juice. 

2G. Uo represents the second sound of u as in liqtior. 

27. Uy ' epresents the first sound of t as in buy. 

28. Aioe represents the fourth sound of a as in aire. 

29. Aye represents the first sound of a as in aye. 

30. £au represents the first sonnd of o as in beau, and the first sound of « 
as in beauty. 

31. J'Jou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 

32. Kye represents the first sound of i as in e,ve. 
83. leu i-epresents the first sonnd of u as in adieu. 

34. lou represents the second soilnd of u as in gracious. 

35. lew represents the first sound of u as in vieto. 

36. Otu represents the first sound of u as in manoeuyre. 

37. Otoe represents the first sound of o as in owe. 
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DIPHTHOHOS. 

2G. A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same 
sylhible. There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, 
the adverb of affirmation ; oi or oy, and ou or aw. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of e. In 
the second, o has its second sound, und t or y the first sound of e, as heard in 
the words toU^joy, In the third, o has its second sound, and « or «0 has the 
third sound of «, as heard in howid^ town. 

Note. — The i and the y in the diphthongs, represent the fint sonnd of e some- 
what clipped ; still it is the element of e as heeurd in me. 



WORDS. 

27. A ward consists of one or more letters, and is used as 
the sign of an idea. 

28. A syllaMe is a word, or such a part of a word as is 
uttered by one articulation. 

29. A word of one syllable is termed a tnanasyUaUe ; of two 
syllables a dissyttahle ; of three syllables, a trist/Uable ; of more 
than three syllables, a palysi/Uable. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It was formerlj the custom to begin every noun with a capital ; but as this 
practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or printing a crowded and 
confused appearance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, in the following instances, viz : 

80. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

31. The first word after a period ; and if the two sentences 
are independent, afler a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

32. The appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. 

" God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, tiie Lord, Piovidenee, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit" 
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83. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountainSy 
rivers, ships, and common nouns personified. 

EXAMPLES. 
" George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Sea-horse.*' 

34. All titles of honor, professions, or callings ; also the names 
of religious sects, courts, societies, and public bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Governor, Jadge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme JadJ 
cial Court.'* 

« 

35. Names of months and the days of the week. 

36. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
*^ Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

37. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMPLES. 

•• Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' ** " Our great 
Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.* " 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectly after a comma, 
a capital is unnecessary : as, ^ Solomon observes, ' that pride 
goes before destruction.' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital ; as, *' Temptation proves our virtue." 

38. Every noun and principal word in the titles of books. 

EXAMPLES. 

" .Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language ;** ** Thomson's Seasons ;'* 
" Bollin's Ancient History." 

39. The first word of every line in poetry. 

40. The pronoun I, and the interjection 0, are written in 
capitals ; as, " I write ;" " Hear, O earth !" 

41. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with cap- 
itals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal 
•ul^ect of the composition. 
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BULES FOR SPELLING. 



KoTB. — A few mics are p ven as a gaide in the important art of spelling , 
but these are so general, that tbev apply to only a small part of the words of 
our huiguage ; and even these rules admit of exceptions. 

42. Monosyllables ending with/, ^ or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff y mill, pass. 

The exceptions are off if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, 
and thus. 

43. Words ending with y preceded by a consonant, commonlj 
change y into i, on assuming an additional syllable beginning 
with a consonant ; as, happy, happt'ty, happtncM. 

44. Tlie final y preceded by a consonant is generally changed 
into I before the endings es, er, est, and ed ; as, spy, spic* / car- 
ry, carriw^, carrier, carried; happy, happier, happi««f. 

45. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, com- 
roonly dquble that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel; as, wi^, wi/^y ; thin, thinni«A; regret, 
regretted ; begin, beginntny. 

46. But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the 
last syllable, the consonant remains single. 

47. With respect to most of the words ending in I, which are 
not accented on the last syllable, usage is not uniform. Accord- 
ing to Perry and WeDster, the I in such words should not be 
doubled. 

The prevailing usage, however, is in favor of doubling the I ; 
as, travel, travelling; cancel, cancelling; libel, libeller; duel, 
duelling, dueller, duellist. 

The words kidnap and worship also, according to general 
usage, double the p ; as, kidnapping, worshipping, 

48. Words ending with any double letter, except double /, 
preserve the letter double on assuming the ending ness, less, ly 
or fid ; as, harmlessness, carelessly, successful. 

But words ending in double I, commonly drop one I on receiv- 
ing the syllables ness, less, &c. 
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4&* Silent e id usaally dropped in the fcdlowilig tmlafeices : 

1. Befbre liie teratinatkms dbh or ible; as, blame, blamo^fe; except wheh 
preceded by c or ^ soft ; as, peacea6fe, changea6/e. 

2. Before ing^ tsA, ed, er, or est; as, placing, slavuft; love, loved; pale, 
paler, pale«<. 

50. Silent e is asnally retained in the following instances : 

1. Before the endings me«s, k$t^ ly nndful; as, paleneie, close/y, poac^^. 

2. Before the ending ment'; as, abatement, chostise/neTi/, &c. 

The words jadgment, abridgment, and aoknowledgment, ar» coramonly writ- 
ten without the silent e. 



PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAl. 



SBCTicgjf I. 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

51. Language consists of signs used to communicate ideas. 
These signs in spoken and written language are called words, 

52. Words suitably arranged to make a complete sense, form 
a sentence. 

53. Sentences are simple or compound. A simple sentence 
consists of one proposition. A compound sentence consists of 
two or more propositions connected. 

54. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

55. The predicate is that which is affirmed. 

For example: " Tree* grow ;" " trees " is the subject ; " grow* 
10 the predicate. 
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56. The aiuJjftis of a sentence consists in dividing it into the 
parts of which it is composed, and pointing out their relations. 
Thus: 

SnmircB. Tru$ grow. 

Analjfud. '* Treat ** is ibe lubject, becraae it is thftt of which something 
is afBrmed. 
** Grow ** is the predicate ; because it is that which is affirmed of trees. 

57. The subject explained, described, or limited, by one or 
more words, is called the modified or logical subject ; as, ^' Large 
trees of the forest grow." The subject " trees " is described, 
1. by " large ;** 2. by " of ibe forest.** Large trees of the forest 
is the modified subject. 

58. The predicate modified by any word, phrase, or clause, 
is called the modified or logical predicate ; as, *< Large trees of 
the forest grow rapidly in summer** << Rapidly " and ^ in sum- 
mer " modify the predicate " grow.** 

59. An attribute is a word or expression forming a part of 
the predicate, and denoting some quality, state or office pf the 
subject; as, ^'Glaiss is brittle.** ''The sea is in commotionJ* 
" Franklin was a philosopher.** 

60. A phrase is an expression that consists of two or more 
words not forming a complete sentence. 

61. The simple propositions that form a compound sentence^ 
are termed clauses. 



EXEBOISB IN AKALTSIS. 

Modd L 

Sehtkhgb. Timejliei. 

AnaXpzed. It is a simple sentence, because it consists of but one proposition. 
** Time ** is the subject, because it is that of which the action " flies " is 
affirmed. 
** Flies ** is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed of ^ time." 

KoTB.— In this sentenoe the subject and predicate are both umnodified» 
Sea 67. 
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Model IL 

SxNTZKCB. Life it duni. 

It is a simple sentence. (Why ?) 

^ Life "is the subject (Why?) SeeS4. 

** Is short " is the predicate, because it is a property affirmed of ^ lift.*' 

In this sentence, two words constitute the predicate, viz : " is " and '* short** 
The word " short " denotes a property, or aUnbuU^ and the word ** is " denotes 
that this attribute belongs to life. Hence is," is termed the copvia (band,) 
because it unites the attribute and the subject. 

A few examples will illustrate this more clearly. 

Bnow is white. '' Is white *' is the predicate. '* White " is an aUribuU of 
■now. ** Is ^* is the copula, because it unites the subject " snow ** and the 
attribute " white.*' 

7%e sun is riting. ** Is " is the copula, ** rising " is the attribute, and ** is ris- 
ing" is the predicate. 

62. The copula is commonlj the word be, some of the forms 
of which are am, is, are, was, were, &c A single word very 
often constitutes the predicate, which comprises in itself the 
copula and the attribute ; as. The wind Utywi, i. e. in Uovfing. 



SBNTBNORB TO BE AXALTZED. 

Vice is degrading. Virtue is ennohling. Ships sail. Ships 
are sailing. James writes. James is writing. Bojs play. 
Bojs are playing. Stars twinkle. Stars are twinkling. 

Model III 

This model is designed to show how the predicate which comprises the ea> 
pida and attribvte in a single word, may be analyzed.* 

Sentence. Water Jlotu^ [customarily or continually.] 

Analyzed, " Water " is the subject, because it is that of which something 
is affirmed. 
" Flows ** is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed. 



♦ The^verb (except the substantive verb used as the copula,) is a mixed 
word, being resolvable into the copula and predicate [attribute,! to which it is 
equivalent; as. The Romans conquered ; equivalent to tiie Romans were vfcto* 
HoHf. — WhaUljf, See also WattSj De iSftcy, and Cramp, 
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JPndicaU AnalyzttL " Flows," i. e. '' is flowing." 

« It *' if the copnla ; ** flowing '* is the attribute. 

The ooptUa unites the subject ^ water " and the attribute ^ flowing." 

8KNTENCES TO BE ANALTZED. 

Water rons. Ravens croak. Horses neigh. Bees hum. 
Flowers bloom. James reads. Charles works. Wine intoxi- 
cates. He studies. Thej smile. We sing. 

Model IV. 
Sentences which express command or entreaty. 

Sentences. Dqwrt thou. Come, 

Analffzed. ^ Thou " is the subject, because it denotes the person com- 
manded. 

" Depart " is the predicate, because it expresses a command. 

<* Come " is a word expressing command. The subject ^ Thou ^* or *' ye '* 
is omitted. 

^ Come " is the predicate. 

" Thou " or " ye " understood is the subject. 

PretUcaU Amlyzed, " Depart," i. e. " be departing.*' ^* Be " is the copula; 
** departing " is the attribute. 

[In sentence expressing command the subject is commonly omitted.] 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Give thoo. Do thou. Speak ye. Hasten. Send. Obej. 
Believe. Bead. Write. Study. 

Model V, 

Sentences in which questions are asked. 

Sentence. I» he aUve t 

*' He '* is the subject, because it denotes the person oonoeming whom the in- 
quiry is made. 
''Is alive '* Is the predicate, because it expresses the inquiry. 
" Is " is the copula ; " alive " the attribute. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Is he dead? Are animals intelligent? Is honor sacred? 
Is friendship enduring? Is levity becoming? Is theft for- 
Indden? 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

63. Simple sentences or clauses maj be divided into three 
classes ; viz. declarative, imperative^ and interrogative* 

64. A declarative sentence is one in which something is di« 
rectly affirmed or denied ; as, The ships sail. 

65. An imperatiye sentence is one which expresses a com- 
mand, exhortation, or entreaty ; as, Obey ; let your moderation 
be known unto all men ; do come. 

66. An intarrogative sentence is one in which a question is 
asked ; as. Whence art thou ? 

To these classes several others are sometimes added, sach as exclamatory^ 
condiHonalf &c. Bnt these are modifications of the first class mentioned 
above. 

Note. — In the progress of the work, the sentence, the principal elements of 
which have been explained, will be gradually extondea by joining to these 
elements modifying words and phrases. In conneotioa with this, the parts of 
speech will be presented in what is deemed to be the natural order of their 
nnion in the stnictnre of language. 



Section n. 

PARTS OP SPEECH. . 

67. The different sorts of words, of which language is 
composed, are called Parts of Speech. For example ; in 
the sentence " large trees grow rapidly in summer," "trees " 
and " summer " are called nouns ; " grow " is called a verb ; 
" large " an adjective^ and " rapidly " an adverb, Tlie fol- 
lowing are names given to the part% of speech ; 

NOUN. VERB. 

Pronoun. Adverb. 

Adjective. Preposition. 

Conjunction. 
Interjection. 
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THE NOUN. 

68. A Noun is the name of an object ; as, George, 
Manchester, tree. 

1. The word iioan is deriTed from the Latin nomen, which signifies ^ name." 
The nonn can be easily known by inquiring whether the word in question 
Is the name of any thing that can be thought of, or spoken of. 

2. We can think of virtue^ vice, goodnesij Hme, Ught^ dcwhntn^ — these words, 
being names of objects of thought, are therefore called nouns. 

8. We can think of pertons^ places^ rwerSy mouatain$y Sec. The words that 
designate these, are likewise caJled nouns. 

4. We can think of a toord, UUer^ or figure employed merely as a term, in- 
dependently of its usual signification ; as, me is a pronoun ; a has four sounda ; 
fty is a preposition ; and is a conjunction. Words, letters, or figures thus used 
are nouns. 

6. A clauu or a phrase^ expressing some event, action, or state, is often 
used as a noun ; as, To see die tun is pleasant ; How he etcc^ted is not known. 

EXERCISE. 

To be toritten on a Black Board or Slate. 

Write the names of the objects in a school room. 

Write tiie names of animals in a farm yard. 

Write the names of flowers in a garden. 

Write the names of trees in the forest. 

Write the names of the five senses ; as, Hearingj ^c. 

Write the names of the metals ; as, Gold^ <^c. 

Write the namu of the persons, places, and things, which you can see or 
think of. 

What part of speech has been used to denote the objects whose names have 
been written? Why? 

Place a noun before each of the following predicates. 

Model 
— is hard. — is steep. 

The fiint is hard. The hill is sUep. 

—is pleasant. — is kind. — is dark. — runs. 

— walks. — reads. — writes. — mows. 

— is high. — studies. — studies. — shines. 

69. The names of individual persons or things are called 
proper nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, April. 

70. Names given to whole classes are called common noum; 
as, animal, man, boy. 

[For a more particular classification, see 167, 168, &c.l 



§ IX.] PBONOUNS. PERSON. KUHBSB, ETC. M 

NoTS. — Sections XV, and XVI, maj be studied in connection with tbJ*- 
seotion, if tliong^t desirable. Bat it is recommended to study Part HE, in com* 
nection with a review of Part II. 

PRONOUNS. PERSON. 

71. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noon ; as, JGfii 
reads. She writes, /study. 

72. I, th<m, he, she, it, and their plurals we, you, they, are 
called personal pronouns, because thej are used to denote the 
relation of a person or thing in dbcourse. See 180. 

73. /is of the first person, because it denotes the speaker. 

74. Thou or you is of the second person, because it denotes 
the one spoken to. 

75. He, she, it, are of the third person, because thej denote 
that which is spoken of. 

76. Most nouns are of the third person. When the speaker 
names himself, as, I, Paid; or names the person spoken to, as, 
Yoa, my brother ; then the nouns agree in person with the pro- 
nouns. Paul is in the first person, brother in the second. 



See Sections XVI, XVH, and XVIII. 
NUMBER. GENDER. CASE. 

77. A noun or a pronoun which denotes but one person or 
thing is of the Bingularnumher ; if it denotes more than one, 
it is of the plural number, 

78. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by 
adding sot es to the singular ; as bird (singular,) birds (pluraL) 

[For variations from this rule, see Section XVI, 187 — 208.] 

79. The plural of pronouns is represented by a different word 
from the singular. The plural of /is we ; the plural of thou is 
you or ye ; the plural of he, she, it, is they, 

80. Gender denotes a distinction in sex. 

81. The masculine gender denotes ol^ects of the male kind* 

S* 
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82. The feminine gender denotes objects of the female kind. 
88. The neuter gender denotes things which are neither male 
nor female. See 208, 209, 210. 

84. Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to 
some other word in a sentence. See 217, 218, 219. 

85. There are three principal cases ; N<ynmiaiive, Possessive^ 
and OJgective. 

86. The myminative case denotes the subject of a proposition. 
For other offices of the nominative, see 218, 1, 2, 3. 

87. The possessive case denotes that to which something be- 
longs. 

88. The obfective case denotes the object of a transitive verb 
or preposition. See 92. 

To these principal cases may be added the case independent. See 224. 
Noons or pronouns which hare no relation to the subject or predicate of ft 
sentence, are properly said to be in the case independent or absolute. 

EXERCISK. 

[Mention the nonns and prononns in the following sentences, and gire the 
number, gender, and case of each.] 

Planets revolve. Soldiers march. Leopards are spotted. 
Death is .approaching. Civility is pleasing. Thomas is obedi- 
ent ; he works ; he reads ; he is diligent You eat ; you drink ; 
you sleep. Locusts are destructive. Labor fatigues. 

For (he Board or Slate, 

[Write a nonn or pronoun in the plural number before each of the following 
expressions :] 

— are good. — are pleasant. — walk. — sleep. 

^ neigh. — plough. —reap. — grow. 

-— bloom. — are ripe. — are sweet. — rule. 

-—are indolent. — disobedient. 

REVIEW. 

Mention the parts of speech. Define a noun. What nouns are called 
proper ? Common ? Define a pronoun. What does a noun or pronoun in 
the singular number denote ? In the plural ? How is the plural of nouns 
ffenerally formed ? What is the plural ofthe pronoun I? Thou? He, she, it? 
What does gender denote ? Wnat do the aifferent genders denote ? What 
does case denote ? Mention the cases, and what each denotes. 
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Section m. 

THE VERB. 

89. Verb, firom the Latin verimm, signifies ^ a word,*' *< or the irardj*' m 
termed from its importance in speech. 

90. A verb is a word by means of which something is 
affirmed. 

■ 

EXAMPLES. 

TTie horse runs. Which word is nsed to affirm the action of the hone, or to 
express what the horse does ? 

The bird fixes. Which word is nsed to affirm the action of the bird ? 

77t€ worm creeps. Which is the verb ? Why V 

The. wolf JunoU. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor ? 

The bee hums. Wliich word denotes the actor ? Which is nsed to affliu 
the action ? 

EXERCISE. 

[Write a verb after each of the following nonns to affirm something.] 

Model. 

The wind — The horse — 

The wind bhtps. The horse neiffhs. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain — 

The day— Birds— The lion— The ships — 

Fire — Flowers — Trees — Stars — 

[Pomt out the verb in the following expressions.] 

The moon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash violently. 

91. Verbs may be divided into two general classes, trarmtive 
and intransitive. See 232 — 238. 

92. A transitive verb is one which requires an object to 
complete the sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

. The tun warms tke earth. If we should say ike sun warms, the sense would 
be incomplete. To complete the assertion, it is necessary to supply soma 
word to limit the meaning of the verb. The word proper to be supplied is 
termed the object " The sun warms *' (what ?) the earih. 
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•• TlM wind driTet *' (what?) Ae fnow. 

*'HMtmelU"(what?)i0ax. What is the object ? 

** Fire consumes" (what?) woodL Whatkind<tf'aTert>is conraineB? 

SXBRCIBB. 

[Supply a transitiTe verb in each of the blank places.] 
a^ttU. ObjtcU, Subjects, ObjectM. Sukfeeti. Obfeedk 

George pl»y« Trees fruit. Children— 'boolub 

Water thirst. Food hunger. Eyes — — light. 

Teeth food. Diamond — ^ — glass. Water fire. 

93. An intransitive verb is one that does not require an ob- 
ject to complete the sense ; as, ** Waves dash." " Ships 
sail." « He sleeps." 

94. Verbs have various forms ; 1, to denote the manner of 
asserting, called mode ; 2, to express the time of an action, called 
ten$e; S, to denote the numher or person of the subject. These 
are explained in Fart lU. See Sections XXI and XXII. 

Note. — In tlie exercises of Part II only one mcde of the verb occnrs, called 
the indicative^ because it is nsed to indicate or declare something. Tvro tense 
forms only are nsed in this part. 1, The present tense^ which denotes the pres- 
ent time of an action or event; as, I write. 2, The vtnptrfecX tense^ which de- 
notes the past time of an action or event ; as, Iterate. The person of the vezb 
coiresponas with the person of its subject. 

Example of Farms of the Verb used in Part L 

INDICATIYB MODE. 
PRESE3TT TEK8E. 

Sitigrdar. Plural 

Ist person, I write. We write. 

2d " Thon writest Ye or yon write. 

8d •* Rewrites. They write. 

IMPERFECT TENSB. 

Singular. PbtraL 

1st person, I 'WTOte. We wrote. 

2d " Thou wrotesL Te or yon wrote. 

8d ** He wrote. They wrote. 

NoTB. — 8ke or ft, or any nonn of the third person, may be used hx plaot 
of BE, in conjugating the verb. 
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JPbmu of (he Verb bb m tA« Pruent and hnperftct Temm of (he 

IndicaUoe Mode* 



Singular. 


PhmiL 


lit person, I am. 


We are. 


2d " Thoaart 


Ye or 700 are. 


<d *« Heis. 


They are. 


niPBBFBCT 


TKSrSB. 


Smg^Uar. 


PbHTfd. 


Ist penoo, I was. 


We were. 


8d ** Thou wast 


I e or yon were. 


8d ** He was. 


They were. 



95. A verb in the infinitive mode is preceded bj the word 
to ; as, to he ; to write ; to love ; to hegin^ &c. 

96. A verb in any form, but that of the infinitive modCi is 
called a finite verb. 

97. The subject of a finite verb is the same as the subject 
of the proposition in which it stands; as, ^ Soldiers march ;^ 
soldiers is the subject of the yerfo march ; it is also the subject 
of the proposition. 

Section IV. 

THE PROPOSITION. 

98. The principal elements of every proposition are the iuh- 
ject and predicate. 

SUBJECT. 
See M, Sec. I. 

99. The subject is a noun, or some word or expression used 
BB a noun. 

100. Number, person, gender, and case, belong to the subject 

in common with other nouns. 

NoTB.— The grammatical relation of the subject is indicated by the fol- 
lowing Bnle. 

Bulb I. 

101. The subject of a finite yeib must be m the nondn^ 
tm case. See 218. 
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— "Ftoiper* bloom." "Flowera" is the subject of the propo 
dtioD, and also the grammatical subject of the ^nite verb bloom. See 96, 97. 
" 7b fia is base." The subject is the infinitive, '* to lie," used as a noun 
in the nominatiye case. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 



m 



Sentences should be analyzed before parsing the words. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing uouns. 1. Why 
called a noun ? 2. Proper or common ? Why ? 3. What person ? 4. What 
number? Why? 6. What gender ? Why? 6. ^Vhat case ? Why? 

Model of Parsing a Noun in the Nominaiive Case, 
Sentence. Leaves shake, 

AfuUjfzed. It is a simple proposition. " Leaves" is the subject, because it 
is that of which something is affirmed. 

'* Shake " is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed. 

PrediccUe analyzed. " Shake," i. e. "are shaking." " Are " is the copula, 
and ** shaking " is the attribute. See Model II. Sec. I. 

TJie Noun Parsed, " Leaves " is a noun, because it is the name of some- 
thing — commont because it is the name given to a class of objects — of the 
third person, because it denotes that which is spoken of — of the plural nvm- 
6«r, because it denotes more than one — in the nominative case, because it 
denotes the subject. Bule I. 

SENTENCES. 

Children plaj. Foxes bark. Masters teach. Cssar con« 
quered. Pompey fled. Water runs. Air invigorates. Ice 
melts. Gold glitters. Kings rule. I teach. They learn. 

THE PREDICATE. 
See 65, Sec. I. 

102. The predicate is a verb, or some form of the verb Be, 
(called coptda,) and an attribute. 

Example^. — Grass grows, *' Grows " is the predicate, because it is th« 
action affirmed. « 

The day is pleasant "Is pleasant" is the predicate, because it is that 
which is affirmed of day. The verb "is" is the cqpulay and "pleasant" is 
the attribute. 

103. When the attribute is a noun it is in the same case as 
dko Subject ; aai ^ Cicero was an orator ; " orator is in the same 
caseae Oieero, 
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104. If the subject is in the nominative case it is called the 

subject nominative ; and the noun that is the attribute of it if 

called the predicate nominative. 

Examples. " Newton was a pbilosopber." ** Newton " is the ntbfect nond 
natlcey and "philosopher" is the predicate nominative. 

" Diivid was king of Israel." " Kiug" is the predicate nottiinative. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule II. 

105. A noun in the predicate after an intransitive verb 
is in the same case as the subject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as '' Paul was an apostle.^^ 

" Apostle " stands in the predicate, and denotes the same person as ^ Paul,** 
the subject. It is therefore in the same case. See Rule II, Syntax, 

Model of Parsing a Predicate Nominative. 

Sentence. — MiUon imu a poeL 

Analyzed. " Milton ** is the subject. ** Was a poet," is the predicate, 
''Poet" is the predicate nominatiye. 

Predicate Nomnadve Paned, " Poet " is a common noun, third pexsoo, 
lingular, masculine gender, and the predicate nominaHve, because it denotes 
the same person as Milton. Rule. — '* A noun in the predicate," &o. 

SENTENCES. 

Venus is a planet. Orion is a constellation. Washington, 
was a statesman. Arnold was a traitor. Ljcurgus was a law- 
giver. Virgil was a poet Learning is a treasure. 

Note. — The grammatical relation of a finite verb is expressed in the fol- 
owing Rule. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINQ. 

Bulk m. 

106. A finite verb must agree with its subject ruymnor 
live in number and person ; as, I write; he writes. 

The verb wriu is of the first person singular, because /, its subject, is of the 
first person singular. WriUa has the ending s to agree with its subject he^ 
wbioh if of the third person, and singular number. See Ruto IV, Byntam. 
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Model of Parging a Finiie Verb. 

Sbxtemcs. — Children love play. 

Analyzed, *' Children " is the silbject ; *' love " is the predicate ; ^ play '* i» 
the object of the verb " love." 

Verb Parted. ** Love " is a tranntive verb, because it requires an object ; 
in the rndkaHve mode^ bccanse it is used to indicate or declare something; in 
the present tense, because it denotes the present time of an action ; third per- 
son, plural, because its subject, children^ is in the third person, pluraL Bnle. 

SENTENCES. 

The tempest raged. The storm ceases. The beasts fled. 
The morning comes. The day dawns. The sun appears. The 
wind subsides. Gold is a metal. War is a calamity. Peace 
is a blessing. Csssar conquered. Pompej fled. 

Examples to be corrected by Rule ni. 
[Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong.] 

I goes ; I walks ; I is ; I art. Thou loves ; thou write ; thou 
hate ; thou trembles. He, she or it desire ; he commend; she 
dress ; it rain. We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth 
the cold. Ye or you studies ; you ploweth the field ; you runs 
fast. They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells com. 

A sofl answer turn away wrath. The pupils loVes study* 
Evil communications corrupts good manners. The smiles of a 
hypocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes weighs thirty 
pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a. good bath. 
Adjectives belongs to nouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

DiBEcnoN. — Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leaving a wide 
margin on the left side of the page. Make a period at the close of every com* 
plete sentence. 

Write six predicates to each of the following tubJecU. 

Model 

Svibfeci — sun— 
The jun shines. The tim t^vee H|^t 
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The son wanns the earth. The sim melts the snow. 

The son dries the ground. The son is eclipsed hy the moon. 

A man. A bird. A boj. A child. 

REVIBW. 

What does ** verb " si^ify ? Into what two general classes are Terbs di* 
Tided ? What is a transitive verb ? Give an example of a transitive verb. 
What . is an intrahsitive verb ? Give an example. What is the form of the 
verb to denote mannercalled? To denote time ? Give the forms of " write/' 
in the indicative mode, present tense. In the imperfect tense. Give the 
forms of the verb be in the present and imperfect tenses. How is a verb in 
the iufinitive mode known ? What is understood by finite verb ? What 
are the principal elements of a proposition ? What part of speech is generally 
used as the subject of a proposition ? What is Rule I ? What part of speecn 
generally forms the predicate ? What must be used with the verb be to form 
a predicate ? What case is a noun in, when used as an attribute of the sub- 
ject ? What case is the subject generally in ? What is this case caUed ? 
.What is the case of the attribute caUed ? Give Rule II. Give Rule UL 



Section V. 

MODIFIED SUBJECT. 

Note. — If the learner has gained a clear idea of the principal elements of 
a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, he is now prepaxed to advance 
another step in the construction of a sentence. He will find that each ele- 
ment can be extended by the addition of words, to limit or modify its mean- 
ing. As he will often meet with the word " modify," it is important that he 
should have a clear understanding of its meaning. As used in this book, to 
modt/y signifies "to restrict," "to qualify," "to limit," "to describe" '*to 
cxpmm." It has reference to the influence which a word or phrase has on 
the meaning of some other word with which it is connected. 

107. The subject explained, described or limited by one 
or more words, is called the modified or hgicoL subject. 

L The Subject modijied by Adjectives. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

108. An adjective is a word joined to a noun or pronoun, 
to qualify, describe, or linut its signification. 

109. Adjectives may be divided into two general classes, de« 

SCRIPTIVE and DEFINITITE* 

110. A descriptive adjective is one that expresses a quaUty 
of an olject. 

4 
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K 3rA i i Fr . K fl. — Good is an adjective ; it expreaMs a qiudity of OTery peisoB 
or fhiDg to which it is applied ; ^ 

Good men. Good friends. Good fruit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Grood farms. 

Why is good an adjective ? Am. It denotes the quality or character of 
men, frnit, &c. 

EXEBCISS. 

Join the acyective bad to such nouns as yon can recollect; also the adjeo- 
tires, 

Sweet — Bitter — Idle — 

Hard— SmaU— Selfish — 

Great — Round — Hungry — 

Join throe adjectives to each of the following nouns. 

Model. 





— sun. 




Bright sun. 


GhnousBxm, 


C&mdlettsua. 


—moon. 


— parents. 


— tree. 


— home. 


— rose. 


— house. 



Point out the descriptive adjectives in the following expressions. 

The lofty sky. The silver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid stream. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves. 

The impetuous temper. The rosy morn. 

111. Definitive adjectives are those which serve to define or 
limit the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

112. These are an or a, the^ one, two, three, &c, this, that^ 
these, those, both, each, evert/, either, neither, some, other, any, one, 
all, such, mtich, many, none, same, few. 

Note. — 1. An or a and the, are ca]led articles, and in parsing may be 
regarded as such. An is from a Saxon word which signifies one, 

2« ^f» is used before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is vied 
before words beginning with a consonant sound ; as, An xndtAtrious man, <| 
man, on hour, a union. Union begins with the sound of y. 
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EXEBCISESF^ 

P^t out the definitive adjectives in the following exprmlom, tad dedlg 
nate those which are called articles. 

A tree. This watch. Every honr. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good maa. 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. 

The world. That bloody man. All lions. 

The good man. Each day. Another evil. 

COMPOSITION. 

Let each sentence contain at least one descriptive a<]^eotive. 

Model. 

Theme. The rose. 

The fraffrani rose perfames the air. It is opening its iueei flower to Ac 
morning son. "Will die mower cut down the fair rose ? The pale rose withers 
and dies. 

T%emei. 

The kite. The hawk. The bird. The morning. 

Rehabk. — Ad adjective used with the copula, to form a 
predicate, is called a predicate adjective. See Model II, Sect L 

Examples. — " The sea is rottj^." " Bough," with the copula " is," forms 
the predicate ; it ^s, therefore, called a predicate adjective. 

"The wind is coW^ "Cold" is the predicate adjective, and describes 
" wind." 

ANALYSIS AND FAR8INO. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the acy'ectives. 
Why called an acyective ? Is it a descriptive, definitive, or predicate a^eo- 
tive ? Wliat does it describe or limit ? 

Rule TV. 

113. An adjective belongs to the noun or pronoun whioh 
it qualifies or defines. See Bale XY, Syntax. 

Model. 

SsNTEircB. — Gemik maiuMr$ are pkoMing. 

Analyzed. " Manners " is the subject ; " gentle manners " is the modified 
subject, heeause ** maimers" is described by the adjective ** gentle.** **Am 
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ptoMing** ii the predicite. **^» is the oopnk; ** pleaiing ** is the attri 
bute. 

JdfMtkn Parted, ** Oentle " is a deseriptfye a^ectlye, because it qittii* 
flea *' manners," to which it belongs according to* the Bnle. " Pleasing *' ic • 
predicate adjective, beoaose it forms with the copula *' are " the predicata. It 
Is a descriptiTe a4JMtiTe, and belongs to ^ nuumers.** 

BKNTENGBS. 

The oool breeze is refireshiiig. The morning sun was doad- 
ed. The loud thunder pealed. The red lightning flashed. The 
blooming rose is fragrant. That tall tree bends. A little learn- 
ing is dangerous. These men are angry. 

Note. — The modification of nouns and prononns, by participles, is ez- 
plamed in Part m, Sec. XXIV. 

REVIEW. 

What is the modified subject ? What is the first modifier of the subject? 
Define the adjective. Into what classes are adjectives divided? What is a 
descriptive adjective ? What is a definitive adjective ? Which of the defini- 
tive aqiectives are called articki t What is a predicate acyective ? Bepeat 
Bule I Y. 

Section VI. 

//. The Svbject modified by a Noun or Pronoun in Apposition, 

114. The subject may be modified in the second place by a 

noun or pronoun, used as an explanatory term. 

KyAirwui^ _ u Milton, the poet, was blind." ** The poet " modifies *< Mil- 
ton," by indicating the individual and his office or rank. The noun so used is 
said to be in apposition. A clause in apposition sometimes does the same 
office ; as, The question, how the infvry can he repaired^ is now to be considered. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSINQ. 

Rule V. 

115. A noun or pronoun, limiting another noun and sig- 
nifying fhe same person or thing, is put by apposition in the 
same case. See Bule I, Syntax. 

Model 

SsMTXircB. — OoBBor, a JRoman general^ wat ndonout. 

Analyzed. "Gsesar" is the subject. " C«sar, a Soman general,** is tba 
modified subrject ^'General ** is an explanatory term, denoting the office of 
GMar,andi8limitedbythea<]eotiTes"a,**and'*Boman.'*. '*Wasviotorioua,^ 
ii the predicate. 
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Parud. " Genenl" is a oommon noon, third pmon, tiagnlar, maimiWin 
igender, nominntiTe case, and in apposition with Casar by Bole V. 

SENTENCES. 

Marius, a Boman, was coqrageoos. Themistodes, an Atheni« 
an, was sagacious. Dionysios, the tyrant, was craeL The em- 
peror Napoleon was ambitions. Homer, the celebrated poet, 
was blind. 

///. The subject modified by a Noun or Pronoun^ m the jHMse*- 
dve case. 

116. The subject may be modified by a noun or pronoun in 
the possessive case ; as, ^^The gianft arm prevailed." ^ Giant's " 
limits ^ arm," bj denoting whose arm is referred to. The arm 
prevailed. Whose arm ? Answer, the giant's. ** Giant's ** is 
Jn the possessive case. 

117. The possessive case is commonly formed by adding an 
apostrophe (') and the letter s; as " Virtue's reward." 

118. Plural nouns ending in «, omit the s afler the apes- 
trophe ; as, ^Eagles* wings." 

119. The possessive case of the personal pronouns is as 
follows : 

8INOQI4AB. 
Nominaiioe, I Then He She It 
PtKsesnve. my thy his her its 

NomitutHve. We Ye or you They 
Po$$t8siffe, onr your iSieir 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule VI. 

120. The possessive case limits the noon which denotes 
the object possessed. See Rule YIII, Syntax. 

Model, 
Sentence. — JUfy courage Jailed. 

Analyzed. " Conrage " is the subject, limited by ** my." " My oonnfs *' 
is the modified subject '* Failed * is the predicate, 

4* 
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Potuttwt Cam Pantd. ^ My ** is a personal pronoim, in the possessi'W 
case, and limits ** courage," by Bule VI. 

SENTENCES. 

The earth's orbit is elliptical. Saturn's ring is wondetfbL 
The ship's crew mutinied. The gentleman's servant abscond- 
ed. His hard heart relented. Mj good friend Davis was un- 
fortunate. 

COMPOSITON. 

Sentences to be written, each of which shall include one of the following 
nouns, in the possessive case. 

Model. — Cicero. 
All admire Cicero^s orations. 

Washington. Franklin. Milton. Columbus. Birds. Eagles. 
Lion. The sun. A miser. Bojs. Children. Men. 

The learner can change the form of the sentence written by using the 
preposition o/*, instead of the possessive case, and not alter the sense ; as, "All 
admire the orations of CicerOy*^ instead of " Cicero's orations." 

REVIEW. 

What is the second modifier of the subject ? (114.) Give an example. Re- 
peat Rule V. What is the third modifier of the subject ? (116.) How is the 
possessive case formed ? How is the possessive of plural nouns ending in «, 
formed ? Repeat Rule VI. 

Section VII. 

IV, Subject modified by an Adjunct 

121. The subject may be limited by a noun or pronoun con- 
nected with it by a preposition. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

Note. — Preposition signifies "a placing before," or "a place before," 
(Latin, /TTts, "before," Knd posith "a placing," or a "place.") 

122. The preposition is a part of speech commonly used 
before a word, to connect it in sense with some other word 
or expression. 

Examples. — " The snow Ues — Ike ground," The word which should stand 
before ground, to connect it in sense with Kes^ is called a preposition. The 
snow lies on the ground* 
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<'£e taenia England— Oorh." Englsad may be connected with iMfil by 
the preposition /roni. Cork may be connected with went by to. He went 
/rem England to Cork. 

123. The following is a list of words usually considered 
prepositions. 

LIST OF PBEP08ITI0K8. 



Above. 


Below. 


From. 


Throughout 


About. 


Beneath. 


In. 


Till. 


Across. 


Beside, or 


Into. 


To. 


After. 


Besides. 


Notwithstanding. 


Toward, or 


Against 


Between, or 


Of. 


Towards. 


Along. 


Betwixt 


Off. 


Under. 


Amid, or 


Beyond. 


On. 


Underneath. 


Amidst. 


By. 


Over. 


Until. 


Among, or 


Concerning. 


Overthwart. 


Unto. 


Amongst. 


Down. 


Past 


Up. 


Around. 


During. 


Respecting. 


Upon. 


At 


Ere. 


Round. 


With. 


Athwart. 


Except 


Save. 


Within. 


Before. 


Excepting. 


Since. 


Without 


Behind. 


For. 


Through. 


Worth. 



124. Other words and combinations of words are sometimes 
used as prepositions ; such as, as to, according to, &c. 

125. The word that immediately follows a preposition is 
called its object ; as, Above the earth, 

126. A preposition with its object, is called the adjunct* of 
the word to which it is joined in sense, and serves to limit a 
noun in various ways ; some of which are as follows : 

1. By expressing qualUy or itate; as, A man of piety; a state of him; hab- 
its of industry. In such instances, the adjunct is equivalent to an adjective, 
and one may be used for the other without affecting the sense ; as, A man of 
piety, or a jpknis man ; a state of bliss, or a blissful state ; industrious habits, 
or habits of industry. 

2. By denoting place ; as. Plants in the garden blossom eai*h'er than plants 
in Hie field; waters under the earth ; a storm at sea, 

3. By denoting the state or condition of an object ; as, A nation in debt ; a 
person in cUstress ; a ship under sail. 

4. By denoting possession ; as, The trials of Ufe ; that is, Ufa's trials [ the 
sons of Aaron. The adjunct of possession is generally equivalent to a noun 
in the possessive case. 

* The term adjunct is also applied to a verb in the infinitive mode. 
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▲ddrioval ExAJiTLia.— *' a man ^ mnrow;" ^a man m aJfiicHotu** 
The adjuncts ** of sorrow/' and ** in affliction," modify man ; that ia, tbey de- 
scribe Uie condition of a man. They are equivalent to the adjectivea, bottcW' 

** The prisoner ai ikt hcar,^^ The adjunct ** at the bar ** modifies prisoner. 

** An army on the march.** How is army modified ? What does the ad. 
junct denote ? 

"A house wUh green window-bfimUs^* house is modified by the adjunct, 
** with green wiudow-blinds,'* and ** window-blinds ** is modified by '* green.'* 

" Spring is the time to tow," The infinitiTe **to sow'* is the ftdynnct of 
"time." 

Rule VII. 

» 

127. Prepositions connect words and show the relation 
between them. 

Rule VIII. 

128. The object of a preposition most be in the objective 
case. See Rule XXIII, Syntax, 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

ModeU 
Sentence. — ThonmotC$ deacriptum of a ttorm i$ adnurable. 

Analyzed. — ** Description** is the subject, modified — 1, by " Thomson's," 
(a noun in the possessive case,) and 2, by the adjunct "of a storm." 
** Thomson's description of a storm " is the modified subject. " Is admira- 
ble" is the predicate, consisting of the copula "is," and the attribute "ad 
mirable." 

The PreposUion parted, " Of" is a preposition. It is placed before the 
noun " storm," to show its relation to " description." It, therefore, connects 
" stonn " and " description." Bule VII. 

Object of the PrepotUion parted, " Storm " is a noun, third person, singa* 
lar, neuter, objective case, by Bule VIII. 

SENTENCES. 

The learner should be particular to point out the adjunct in each sentence, 
and explain its use, before parsing the preposition. 

Tiie landscape before us is delightful. The black clouds 
above our heads are terrific. Death iti a good cause is honor- 
able. The orations of Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, are 
inimitable. The sun's light at mid-daj is dazzling. He has 
a strong desire to see his friend. Have you a wish to come ? 
See Model V, Sect. I. 
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K 7^ Subject modified hy a Clause, 

129. The subject is often modified bj a Clause, which lervet 

— ly to express quality; or, 2, to denote a state or condition; 

or, 3^ to restrict the meaning of the subject to some particular 

person, place, time, or thing. 

Note. — The limiting clause is often equivalent to an acyective, an adjunct) 
or a noun. 

ExAMFLES. — ^ The tree uMch bean tweet t^ipUt^ is decaying/* The subject 
** tree " is modified by the clause ^ which bears," &o. The whole expression, 
" The tree which bears sweet apples," is equivalent to the phrase, ^ the sweet 
apple tree/* 

'* The man who lives contented^ is happy/' The clause '* who lives," &o. 
denotes a condition of the subject ** man/* It is nearly equivalent to the ex- 
pression, " The contented man is happy," or to the expression, ** If a man lives 
contented, he is happy/' 

** The question, toho goes (here f was often repeated by the sentinel." Tb« 
danse '* who goes there ? " serves to restrict the meaning of the subject ** quM- 
tion," and stands in apposition with it. 

** The bridge, v^ich the army trotted^ was afterwards destroyed." The clanse 
^ which," &c., restricts the subject to a particular bridge. 

^ The time wften Lafayette visited this country, is remembered with much in- 
terest." How is the subject ** time " limited ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Supply adjuncts, or clauses, to fill the blank places. 

Model, 
The terror — — — overpowered his faculties. 
The terror of an eternal Judgment, overpowered his faculties. 

He, — — — — should build his house upon a rock. 
He, who wotdd act like a toise man, should build his house upon a rock. 

Washington — — died in the year 1799. 

Columbus — — was a native of Genoa. 

Youth — — often find an early grave. 

The pleasures — — are transient. 

The man — — will be esteemed. 

The counsel — — should be respefeted. 

REVIEW. 

What is thefourthmodifier of the subject ? "What is a preposition ? What 
is the word following a preposition called ? What is a preposition with its 
ob^t called V To what else is the term adjunct applied in this work ? What 
k the fifth modifier of the subject called 7 
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Sbction vin. 

MODIFIED PREDICATE. 

KoTB. — The learner has seen how the sabjeot of a sentence is capable of 
being extended by modifvinfl^ wordSf claoaes, and phrases. He is now to at- 
tend to the other equally uuportant division of a sentence, yiz., the predicate, 

130. The predicate modified bj any word, phrase, or danse, 
is called the modified or logical predicate. 

ExAMFLEs. — *' The hnsbandman HUt ike ground.'^ " Tills** is the predi- 
cate; but the expression *'The hnsbandman tUls," would be incomplete 
withont the addition of some other word. Tills tohtUt Answer, **the 
ground.** *' Ground ** is, therefore, the modifying word, and is the object of 
the transitive verb " tills.** 

^ The swallow flies wifUy through the air." " Flies ** is the predicate in ita 
simple form. By adding '* swiftly,** it is denoted how or in what manner the 
swallow flies. By adding " through the air,** the place where the swallow 
flies is indicated. 

" The news came yesterday," " Yesterday '* modifies " came,** by denoting 
the time when the news came. 

** Swiftly " and " yesterday ** are called adverbs, and ** through the air ** is an 
adjunct of '* flies.** 

/. ITie Predicate modified by an Object.' 

131. When the Predicate is a transitive verb, it is modified 
bj an object expressed or understood. 

Examples. — " Bees produce honey." " Honey ** is the object of the verb 
** produce,'* and limits its meaning by denoting v^uA is produced. 

** Worms destroy pUuOe." The predicate ** destroy ** is modified by 
••phmts.** 

** Destroy ** and " produce ** are tnmsltivo verbs, because they do not com 
plete an affirmation without the addition of an object Prodnoe (what ?) 
koney. Destroy (what ?) plants. 

EXBKOISX. 
Complete the predicate by adding an object 

Sickness causes — Grod created — 

The king conquered— The tree yields — 

The wolf followed — Hunters pursue — 

Perseverance overcomes— Bees collect— 

The gentleman has — Knowledge enlarges — 

Worms destroy — Snow covers — 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule IX. 

132. The object of a transitive verb must be in the ob- 
jective case. 

133. The form of the objective case of noons is the same as 
that of the nominative. 

134. The objective case of pronouns is as follows : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nominative. I Thou He She It We Te or yon They 

Objedive, me thee him her it na yon them 

Model. 
SxHTEKCE. — Alonao^ a yonUk of great promue^ found an early graioe. 

Analyzed, "Aloxizo^Ms the sabject, modified by the nowi "yonth**iii 
apposition with it. " Youth ** is modified by the definitiye adjectiye '* a,** 
and by the adjunct " of great promise/' ** Promise " is modified by the ad- 
jective " great." 

** AlonzOf a youth of great promise," is the modified subject. ** Found '* 
is the predicate limited by the object " grave " " Grave " is described by the 
adjectives " an " and " early." 

" Found an early grave," is the modified predicate. 

The Object parsed. " Grave " is a common noun, third person, singular, 
neuter, and in the objective case. It is the object of the transitive verb " found." 

SENTENCES. 

The sharp point of a diamond cuts glass. The prisoner in 
chains made his escape. The prince obeys the king's com- 
mand. The youth's extraordinary diligence deserves praise. 
The rays of the sun disperse darkness. Obey the laws. Govern 
your passions. They bound him. They tortured him. A 
guilty conscience tormented him. Fear God. Forgive your 
enemies; Seek peace. See Model IV, Section L 

COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written, each including one of the following words, in the 
abjective case, after a transitive verb. 

Model. 
America. Go.a. Air. 

Columbus discovered America. Misers kotnrd gold. Rain codU the air. 
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BXER0I8K. 

Steam. Ship. Freight. SaiLs. Carriage. Horses. Grass. 
Hay. Monej. Time. Books. House. Trees. GraiiL 
Food. 

SBcnoN IX. 

//. The Predicate modified hy Adverbs* 

185. The predicate may be modified by words which denote 
howj how mtich, haw often, when, where, &c. Such words are 
called adverbs. 

Examples.— *< He studies tUUgmUy.'' ^'Diligently" modifies the predi- 
cate, by denoting how he studies. 

** I admire him exceedingly." ** Exceedingly ** modifies the predicate " ad* 
mire.'* It denotes how much I admire. 

^ The boat arriTod yegterdayJ'* ** Yesterday *' modifies ** aniyed,** in re- 
■peet to time. 

ADVERBS. 

136. All adverb is a word joined to a verb, adjective, or 
to another adverb, to modify its meaning. 

137. Some adverbs are joined to verbs to denote manner; 
as, "The youth studies diligently** "Diligently" denotes in 
what Tnanner, or how the youth studies. 

EXERCISE. 

Write two adverbs after each of the following verbs, to denote manner. 

Model 
The water flows — 
The water flows smooOily. 
The water flows rapidly. 

The pupil writes — The fire bums — The child talks ^^ 
The sun shines — The lion roars — The bird sings — 
How ai<e the verbs which you have written modified ? 
2. Place a noun and a verb before each of the following adverbs ; 
— proudly. — ill. —well, — foolishly. 

— correctly. — cruelly. — unwisely, — justly. 
188. Some adverbs denote time; Bfi, "Ifoto I wQl go," Ifaw 
is an adverb. 
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EXEBCISX. 
Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which they modify. 
The boat arrived yesterday. He is coming soon. 
When did his brother arrive? I never saw him. 
I heard the news before. He formerly lived in Boston* 

139. Some adverbs denote place; as, "I am here;** "jou 
are there ; " that is, in this pldce, in that place. 

140. Some adverbs denote assent, denial^ douht; as, Jes, no, 
not, undoubtedly, truly, perhaps, probably, possibly, 

141. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as, More^ 
most, very, much, enough. 

142. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how f when f or 
how often f as, The prattler talks — howf Ans. Foolishly, The 
boat arrived — when f Ans. To-day, You come to town — hoto 
often f Ans. IVequently. 

143. Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as, More pleasing ; most fanciful ; very true. 

144. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as, Very soon ; most assuredly. 

145. Adverbs rarely modify prepositions ; as, Almost to ; di- 
rectly under. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written ; each of which may include one of the following 
adverbs : 



Diligently. 


Rapidly. 


Assuredly. 


Pleasantly. 


Undoubtedly. 


Possibly. 


Probably. 


Cheerfully. 


Truly. 


To-day. 


To-morrow. 


Often. 


Yes. 


Not. 


More. 


Most. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule X. 
146. Adverbs generally modify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 

Model, 
Skntence. — TiTM flies smftly^ 

Analyzed, ** Time '* is the subject. '* Flies " is the predicfite, modified by 
»• swilUy." *• FUes swiftly," is the modified predicate. 
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Adverb Parted, " SwilUy," is an adverb and modifies ^ flies.** Bole. 

SENTENCES. 

A generous man bestows his favors seasonably. 

The old ship Constitution arrived yesterday. 

A large army encamped here. 

Each member performed his part cheerfully. 

Where is my friend ? ( My friend is where ? ) 

Quite small children sometimes read very well. 

Study diligently. Labor patiently. How often is he absent ? 

REVIEW. 

What is the first modifier of the predicate ? (131) In what case is the ob- 
ject of a transitive verb V What is the form of the objective case of nouns ? 
Of pronouns ? What is the second modifier of the predicate ? (136) What is 
9n adverb ? Mention what some of the different classes of adverbs denote. 
Bepeat Rule IX, (132) and Rule X, (146). 
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m. The Predicate modified by Adjuncts. 

147. The Predicate may be modified by an adjunct denoting 

time, place, quantity, cause, manner, means, instrument, or ac' 

companiment. 

Note. — The adjunct of the predicate should receive very careful atten- 
tion. Bv means of this we may give almost endle^-s variety iii the expression 
of thoughts. This adjunct consists of a preposition and its object, and may be 
'used frequently in place of an adverb. 

Examples. " I work at home^ in the Jield^ in ike morning^ on a farm, icith 
diUgence, mth a friend,^^ ^c. Either of the adjuncts may modify the predicate 
" work," to denote ftme, place, &c. 

"The snow falls, (where V) on the ground, (when?) in the winter, (how 
mnch ?) in great abundance." 

" He lives, (where ?) in London, (how ?) in poverty." 

" The ship sailed (whence ?) from Boston, (to what place ?) to Liverpool.'* 

EXERCISE. 

Supply an adjunct to modify each of the following predicates. 
He lived — The fruit lies — 

They cast him — The eagle hovered — 

Be fell — The stone rolled — 

They walked — Bivers flow — 
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They sailed — Birds build their nests — 
His brethren east Joseph — The prodigal wasted his sub- 
Joseph ruled — stance — 
The rain descends — Bees collect honey — 
The rain fell — 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In Bnalyziog the following sentences particular attention should he given tc 
the adjuncts of the predicate. 

Peter wept bitterly for his sin. 

He recited the lesson imperfectly in the morning. 

They divided the inheritance among them. 

Rivers flow into the ocean. 

The sailors abstained from intoxicating drinks. 

They made preparations for the funeral. 

They bore the body to the church on the Sabbath following. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

IV, The Predicate modified hy Clauses. 

148. The predicate may be modified by clauses which ex- 
press time, place, cause, S^c, 

Examples. — "I fled token I taw the enemy." The predicate " fled " is 
modified hy the clause *^ when," &c., which denotes hoth the time and cause 
of fleeing. 

" I fled because I was afraid.*' The predicate " fled " is modified hy the 
clause " because," &c., which denotes the cause. 

** He dwells where his father dwelt:' The predicate " dwells " is modified 
by the clause " Where," &c., which denotes the place of dwelling. 

EXERCISES. 
Show how the predicates are modified in the following sentences. 
The building shakes when the wind blows. 
We were present when General Lafayette embarked at 
Havre for New York. 

You sleep while I write. You are idle while I labor. 
They persevered as long as there was a prospect of success. 
I saw him as soon as he arrived. 
He finished his work before he departed. 
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EEVIEW. 

How is the predicftte modified in the third place ? (147) Give an example 
of a predicate modified by an adjunct ? How is the predicate modified in the 
fourtn place ? (148) In how many difi*erent ways may a predicate be modi 
fied ? In how many different ways may a subject be modified ? What are 
tiiese ways ? 



Section XI. 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

NoTB 1. The models already given will be a sufficient guide in the following 
exercise. 

2. In analyzing, the learner will first look for the subject, and then for the 
words or adjuncts which modify it. Then he will point out the predicate and 
its modifications. In the foregoing pages he will find a model for parsing any 
part of speech occurring in the sentences that follow. 

SENTENCES. 

Good breeding consists in a respectful behavior to alL 

The early natives of the country fell into the hands of the 
Romans. 

The patient ox submits quietly to the yoke. 

The angry waves dash violently against the rocks. 

The affecting story of the crucifixion often melts hard hearts 
into penitence. 

The memory of Washington is fresh in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The sun sank in the western horizon, in clouds of foreboding 
darkness. 

I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through the bottom 
of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 

Supply modified pndUMUt for the following modified subjeots. 

Model. 
Modified tuhfecL Modified predicate. 

Many enemies of public liberty — 
Many enemies of public liberty, Kane been dittingtdskedhy (heir private virtues, 

A contented mind — . Idleness in the season of youth—. 

Industrious habits — . Great advantage — . 
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The trees of the forest — . The duties of children at school -^ 

The flowers of the Held — .- The darkness of the night — ^ 

Children who are obedient to tlieir parents — • 

The world which we live upon — . 

Note. — Some other modifications of the predicate wiU be explained ia 
Parts III, and IV. 

Section XII. 

MODIFICATION OF WORDS. 

149. The meaning of any noun or pronoun, maj be modified 
in the same manner as the subject. 

1. By an adjective ; as, " A good farm.** 

2. By a noun or pronoun in apposition ; as, ^ Cicero, the 
orator,*' 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case ; as, '^ Couf^ 
per's poems.*' 

4. By an adjunct ; as, " The prayer of faiths 

5. By a clause ; as, ^^ I abhor the man who deceives" 

150. The meaning of a verb, in any form, may be modified 
in the same manner as the predicate. 

1. If transitive, by an object ; as, " I love to see the sun.** 

2. By an adverb ; as, " He strives to live contentedly/* 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " He is ambitious to excel in learning/* 

4. By a clause, denoting time, place, cause, &c. 

151. An adjective is oftea modified, 

1. By an adverb ; a^, " He is quite industrious." 

2. By an adjunct ; as, " He is capable of understanding/' 

152. An adverb may be modified, 

1. By another adverb ; as, *' He conducted quite improperly/* 

2. By an adjunct ; as, " Agreeably to your wishes/' 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The doctrines of the gospel are practical principles. 
The immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
most striking display of Almighty power. 
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The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, dis- 
play the ioiiiute power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected mt-eting with my friend, in a 
distiint spot. [/» connects spot and meeting.] 

lie directed my eye toith his finger over another landscape. 

Medical science first struck its root in .Grecian soil. 

Homer is the fountain-head of European poetry. 

Confusion in speech leads to confusion in morals. 

COMPOSITION. 

Exercise in forming Sentences, 

Model. 
Subject Predicate. 

Washington — — commanded. 

Washington commanded. (The simplest, that is, the unmodi* 
fied form.) 

Modified mbject. Modified predicaU* 

TTie iliustjious Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington, ( bravely commanded the American 
the son of a Virginian planter, ( army in the revolulionar}' war. 

Note. — It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two parts, vix : 
a svbjut and 9. predicate^ or a modified tvbject and a modified predicate. 

Sentences may now be formed after the model above. 

Subjects. Predicates. 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship sails. 

Fire consumes. 

Section XIII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

153. A Conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words, adjuncts, or clauses. 

Examples. — " Charles an<f James are brothers." "And," the conjunction, 
connects " Charles " and " James ; " that is, it denotes that they are spoken of 
together. 
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** I walked tit the JieUi and in Vie groffee,*' The a<yimctt ** in the iltUt ** 

and '* in the groves," are connected by and, 

^I hve him because he it good,'' The clantes ^'I lore him," and **h» it 
good," are connected by the conjunction becauee, 

154. The following is a list of the principal ooDJuDCtions : 

And, although, as, Or, 

Because, both, but, Since, same, 

Either, Than, that, therefore, though, 

For, Unless, 

If, Wherefore, whether, 

Lest, Tet 

Neither, nor, notwithstanding. 

Note. — Several of the words in the list above, are uMd in other oAcet m 
well as that of a connective. See SjfntaXf under Bole JLXIV. 

EXERCISE. 

Supply coi:gunction8 to comiect the words or sentences separated by the blank 

spaces. 

He reads — writes. He neither reads — studies. 

I neither command — forbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be tra6» 
^ The wind subsides — the clouds disperse. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, each of which shall include one of the following ooi\}unotioiit. 
KoTX. — Nor must be uned after ntUkerf or after eiiher. 

And, Whether, Than, Unless, 

Because, Neither, Or, Either, 

If, Though, But, That 



Section XIV. 

COMPOUND SUBJECT. 

155. The Compound Subject consists of two or more simple 
subjects connected in one proposition. 

EzAMPLxa. — '* Pon^y and Costar were Boman generals." '* Pompey and 
Caear " is the compound subject This proposition may ba rMolv^d into two 
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distinct propositions ; as, ** Cssar was a Roman general, and Pompey was a 
Roman general.** In the former case, the conjunction and connects the noons 
Panipey and Oouar ; in the latter, it connects the two propositions. 

" Jagnea or Charles is in fault." " James or Charles " is the compound sub- 
ject. This sentence may also be resolved as follows : ^' James is in fault, or 
Charles is in fault." 

156. A proposition containing a compound subject may be resolved into as 
many propositions as there are simple subjects. This is not true, however, 
vhcn the predicate is not applicable to the subjects taken separately ; as, 
" Two and three make five." This sentence cannot be resolved like the ex- 
amples above. In propositions of this kind, the subject may be regarded as 
8imj)lc^ although in form it is compound. 

157. When three' or more subjects stand connected, the con- 
junction is frequently omitted except before the last ; as, ^' James, 
Charles and John are brothers.*' 

ANALYSIS AND PARSINO. 

In this Exercise, the learner may analyze the sentence having a compound 
subject as a whole, and then resolve it into as many separate propositions os 
there are simple subjects. 

The moon and stars are shining. 

The rain and snow fell in great abundance last season . 

The Scribes and Pharisees came to Jesus. 

Moses and Aaron spake to the children of Israel. 

Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hilL 

Spring, summer, or autumn, is preferable to winter. 



COMPOUND PREDICATE. 

158. The Compound Predicate contains two or more simple 
predicates that are applicable to one subject. 

Example. — " He writes and studies.^* " Writes and studies " is the com- 
pound predicate. The sentence may be resolved into two simple propositions, 
by repeating the subject; as, " He writes," and "he studies." In the former 
case, the conjunction connects the verbs tmrites and studies ; in the latter, it 
connects the two propositions. 

159. Sentences having a compound predicate may be resolved into ai 
many propositions as thdre are simple predicates. 
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160. When three or more predicates stand connected, the 
conjunction is often omitted, except before the last ; as, ^ Jamea 
reads, writes and ciphers." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSINQ. 

Let the sentence be analyzed as a whole, and then be resolyed mto separate 
propositions. 

The husbandman ploughs, sows, reaps, and gathers into his 
storehouse. 

Peaches are agreeable to the taste, delight the smell, and 
charm the sight. 

Ducks swim in the water, fij in the air, or walk on the land. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction. 

Forsake the foolish, and live ; and go in the way of under- 
standing. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

161. An Interjection is a word used in giving utterance to 
some sudden or strong emotion ; as, 0/ Alas/ 

The following are the principal interjections: O! oh! ah! 
alas ! ho ! halloo ! hurrah ! huzza ! pish ! poh ! tush ! fie I *lo ! 

162. Certain verbs are oflen used as interjections; as, Be- 
hold! look! hark! hail! welcome! 

NoTK. — Some other parts of speech are occasionally naed in ezclamatioiui 
of wonder or sorprise ; as, Strange ! u^uU ! mercjf^ &c 
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PART III. 



CLASSES, VARIATIONS, AND INFLECTIONS. 

Section XV, 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

1 63. A single name is often applicable to a great number of 
objects ; as, Animal^ plant, river, stone, mountadn, 

164. The name antTnal is applicable to every living being. The name man 
is applicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each of 
the names, bird^^ak, reptile^ quadruped, is applicable to a whole class of beings 
and to every individnal of a class. The names robin, thrush, lark, eagU, and 
raren^ denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is the conmion teim 
applicable to every individual of its own class. 

1 G5. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individaal 
of a certain class, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam^ 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, Andes, 

166. Nouns are divided into two general classes ; Coto- 
mon and Proper, See 69, 70. 

167. Common nouns are divided into collective, abstract, participial or ver- 
bal^ compound^ and complex. 

168. A coUtciive noun is the name of a body or collection of indiyidttaXs ; 
as, People, Jlock^ council, assembly. 

169. An abstract noun is the name of some quality ; as, Cheerfulness, mm- 
ity, goodness, frailty. 

170. A participial or verbal noun is the name of some action, or state of 
being ; as, ** The cheering of the multitude." ^ The singing of birds." 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbal, because they are derived from 
verbs ; participial, from having the form of the participle. 

171. A compound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which 
are generally separated by a hyphen ; as, Rail-road, unll-with^4he^m^, 

172. A complex noun is a name with some distinguishing or complimentary 
title added to it; as, Mr. James White, Judge Wild, Dr. E. SmUh. 

178. A common noun often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate 
object or an abstract quality personified ; as, ** Time / how few thy value 
weigh." 

174. A common noun becomes proper when, with the article the, it distin- 
golshes some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above othen of 
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the ttame name ; as, The Bar^ ike Parlc^ the Common^ the Tempest^ ike Darib 
Day, the Deluge, 

175. A proper noun becomes common, when applied to a clase of iodivid* 
uals, to designate in them some character or qoalitjr of the person or objeot to 
which the name was originally given ; as, ** He is ths Cicero of his age.*' ** Bm 
will never become a Washington." 

176. Proper names generally become common when they comprehend two 
or more individuals ; as, The Smiths , Tux) Roberts, Bot this is not the case 
with names that designate a whole people ; as. The Americans , the Rustiam , 
ihe Indians, But when such nouns are applicable to individaals, or to any 
part of the people thus designated, they become common ; as, ifmericoiu , 
Russians f Indians. 

ANALYSIS AND PAB8INO. 

Particular attention should be dven to the different classes of nouns that 
have been before described. If the learner meets with difficolty in analysing 
and parsing, he can turn back for assistance to the Models in Part L 

SENTENCES. 

Columbas, a native of Genoa, discovered America. 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, led an army against. Amasis. 
The Thebans commenced hostilities with the Athenians. 
The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness. 
Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep. 
Genius and learning walk in the train of virtue. 
In reason and in fact character goes before scholarship. 
Professing regard and acting indifferently discover a base 
mind. 

OBAL EXEBCISE. 

Questions like these contained in the oral exercises should be multiplied 
until the learner is perfectly familiar with the subject under examination. 

Are there as many names in the English langnage as objects which can be 
described ? Give some examples of names, each of which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

Which name is applicable to the largest number of objects, animal or man ? 
Animal or bird ? Bird or robin ? Bird or lark ? BeptUe or worm ? Tree 
or maple ? Plant or tree ? 

Mention the names of as many animols as you can recollect. Is each of 
the names given applicable to more tlian one animal ? 

What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned ? Why so ceSed 7 
Define a common noun. 

Which noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alpa 7 4iw flV 
jbnaxon? manor Waslungton? boy or Gbarlet? Wh^? 
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What kind of nonns are those which designate individuals of a class ? 
Why? 

What is an abstract nonn ? A oollective nonn? A participial nonn ? A 
compoondnoim? 

Section XVI. 

PBOPEBTIE9 OF NOUKS AND PBONOUNS. 

177. It is the nature of a noun to represent to the mind an object, together 
with some quality or relation pertaining to it For example, the noun *^ man,'' 
denotes a being, together with the sex. The noun " houses," represents an 
object t<^ether with the idea of plurality. 

178. This quality or attribute of representing number, sex, and certain re- 
lations, is called a property of the noun. 

179. The properties of nouns and pronouns are persauj 
number^ gender^ and case. 

PEBSON. 

180. Person is the property that indicates the relation of 
a noun or pronoun to the speaker. 

181. There are three persons, called ^r«f, second, and third. 

1. The speaker, or first person, may speak of himself ; or, 2, he may speak 
of the person whom he addresses, called the second person ; or, 8, he may 
speak of some other person. 

182. As each person may include one or more, it maybe singular or plural. 

See declension of nouns and pronouns, 226. See also, 72, 78, 74, 75, 76. 

'NUMBEB. 

188. Number is the property that distinguishes one from 
more than one. See 77. 

184. There are two numbers, singvlar and plural. 

Forms of the Plural Number. 

185. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding s to 
the singular ; as, Road, roads ; mountain, mountains. 

186. The plural ending often makes an additional syllable. This is the 
case when the s does not unite in sound with the word or syllable to which it 
ii added ; thus, the plurals of Aor<e, home, page, rose, voices have two syllables $ 
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187. Nouns ending in x, z, ss, «A, or ch soft, form their plu« 

rals by adding es ; as, Fox.,foxeSf glass, glasseSj adz, culzetflashf 

lashesy church, churches. 

Note. — The insertion of the e ia necessary in such words to give the sound 
of s in the plnral form. 

188. Most nouns ending in for ft, form their plural in ve«; as, Wife, vivet, 
loaf, loaves, 

189. The following nonns and their coihpounds form their plurals regu- 
larly ; stiifcyjife, tafe, hri^f chief grief kerchief miachief, dwarf tcarf turf 
»urf gulf roof proof hoof and such as end in ff, except ttaff^ which has 
staves. Staff as a military term has staffs in the plural. 

190. Nouns ending in y after a consonant, change the y into ies^ to form the 
Dlund ; as, Body, bodies ; lady, ladies. But nouns ending in y after a voice/^ 
have their plural regular ; as, Valley, vaUeys ; boy, boys'; day, days.* 

191. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, form their plural by 
adding cs to the singular ; as, Hero, heroes ; except junto, canlOf tyro, grotto, 
porticOj solo, and quarto, which have s only, added for the pluraL 

192. Nouns ending in a vowel preceded by another vowel, form their pin- 
rals regularly ; as, Folio, /o&w. 

193. The plural of the following nouns is irregnlady formed : 

fiinguUxr. Plural, Singular, Plural 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Child children Louse lice 

Woman women Goose geese 

Ox oxen Mouse mice. 

194. The following nouns have two forms in the plural, with different sig- 
nifications. 

Singular. PluraL PluraL 

Brother brothers (of one family) brethren (of one society.) 

Die dies (for coining) dice for gaming. 

Penny pennies ) distinct pence | applied to 

Pea peas j objects. pease ) a mass. 

Cow cows kine 

Grenius geniuses, persons of genius, genii, a kind of SBrial spirits. 

195. The compounds of man form the plural in the some manner as the sim- 
ple word ; as, Alderman, aldermen ; statesman, statesmen. 

196. Some words ending in man, as Turcoman, talisman, are not compoundB 
of this word, and form tbeir plural regularly. 

4f Formerly, the singular number of this class of words ended in ie ; as 
Olori9f vanitie. 

6 • 
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The Plural of Foreign Words. 

197. Noons whose plurals are formed according to the analogy of the Ian 
gnages from which they are derived. 



SingvUar. 

Alumnus, 

Amanuensis, 

Analysis, 

Animalculum, 

Antithesis, 

Apex, 
Appendix, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 
Arcanum, 

Bandit, 

Basis, 
Beau, 

CaUx, 

Cherub, 

Chrysalis, 
Datum, 
Desideratum, 
Diaeresis, 

Dogma, 

Effluvium, 
Ellipsis, 
Emphasis, 
Ephemeris, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 
Focus, 

Formula, 

Fungus, 
Genus, 



I 



Plural 

alumni. 

amanuenses. 

analyses. 

animalcuhu 

antitheses. 

f apices, 
apexes. 
{appendices, 
appendixes. 
"i automata, 
1 automatons, 
axes, 
arcana. 

{banditti, 
bandits. 

bases. 

beaux. 

calices, 

calixes. 
( cherubim, 
( cherubs. 

chrysalides. 

data. 

desiderata. 

diaereses. 

{dogmas, 
dogmata, 
effluvia, 
ellipses, 
emphases, 
epbemerides. 
encomiums, 
encomia, 
errata, 
foci. 

{formulas, 
formulas. 
(fVmgi, 
\ funguses, 
genera. 



Singtdar. 



Plural 



I 



Gymnasium, ieY^^^^ 

\ gymnasiums. 



H3rpothesis, 


hypotheses. 


Ignis fatuus, 


ignes fatui. 


Index, 


indexes, (pointers 




or tables of 




contents.) 


Index, 


indices, (referring • 




toalgebraio 




quantities.) 


Lamina, 


laminae. 


Lava, 


lavae. 


Medium, 


( media, 
( mediums. 


Memorandmn,i ^en^o^an^a, 

( memorandums. 


Metamorphosis, metamorphoses. 


Momentum, 


momenta, 
momentums. 


9 


Monsieur, 


messieures. 


Miasma, 


miasmata. 


Nebula, 


nebulae. 


Oasis, 


oases. 


Parenthesis, 


parentheses. 


Phasis, 


phases. 


Phenomenon 


L, phenomena. 


Radius, 


radu. 


Scoria, 


scoriae. 


Scholium, 


scholia, 
scholiums. 


Stamen, 


( stamens, 
( stamina. 


7 


Stratum, 


strata. 


Stimulus, 


stimuli. 


Seraph, 


( seraphun, 
( seraph. 


Speculum, 


specula. 


Thesis, 


theses. 


Vortex, 


▼orticet. 
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198. Some nonns, fh)m the nature of the things which they denote, have tho 
elngalar form only ; as, Wheat, pitch, gold, sioih, &c. Some words of thi« 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form ; as, Wine, wine*; vice, vicet, 

199. Some nouns have tho same form in both numbers ; as, Afatkematic$^ 
ethics, means, tpecies, series, deer, slieep. 

The singular mean is used to signify the middle between two extremes. 

200. News, which was formerly used both in the singular and plural, it 
now regarded as singular only. 

201. The words cannon, shot, sail; also the words horse, fool, infantry, and 
cavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns ; as, 
" Several shot being fired ; " " several sail of ships." The word Jish has a 
plural, but is used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

202. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title 
only is usually varied in writing, to express the plural ; as, " The Messrs Har- 
per;" "the Misses Young." But in regard to the plural of such complex 
nouns, usage is not uniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the 
title, and in conversation this usage is more common ; as, " The Miss Youngs.** 
With the title of Mrs., or the numerals two or three prefixed, the name only 
is varied to express the plural. 

203. Compounds, in which the principal word is put first, vary the princi- 
pal word to form their plurals; as, Father~in-\»w; plurcU, Fa/Aer«-in-law« 
Cburt-martial ; plural, Cburto-martial. Compounds ending xuftU, and all those 
in which the principal word is put last, have the regular plural form ; as, 
Spoonfuls, tnar^traps, 

204. Proper names, generally, do not admit of a plural form, except the 
names of nations, societies, chains of mountains, and groups of islands ; as, Th4 
Apennines, the Friends, the £nglish, the West- Indies. 

205. The following nouns are used only in the plural. 



Annals. 

Antipodes. 

Archives. 

Ashes. 

Assets. 

Billiards. 

Bitters. 

Bowels. 

Breeches. 

Clothes. 

Calends. 



Drawers, (an article of 

dress.) 
Dregs. 
Embers. 
Entrails. 
Goods. 
Hatches. 

Hose, (stockings.) 
Hysterics. 
Ides. 



Lees. 

Lungs. 

Letters, (Utecafeore.) 

Bleasles. 

MinutisB. 

Manners. 

Morals. 

Nippers. 

Kones. 

Pincers. 

Pleiads. 



Snuffen. 

Sciseon. 

Shears. 

Shambles* 

Tidings. 

Tongs. 

Thanks. 

Vespers. 

VitaU. 

Victuals. 

Wages. 



Literati. 

Add to these the names of things consisting of two parts only ; 
scissors, tongs, &c. 

NoTB. — Word-^, figures, and letters, used merely as nouns, without regard 
to their appropriate signification, form their plural with an apostrophe ana the 
letter s; as, the ifs and wnd's ; the but's and wktrrfan^s; the 8*< an4 th* V»i 
the a*» and the b's. 
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EXERCISE. 

Give the plurals of the following nouns. 

Tax ; bru5h ; gas ; monkey ; attorney ; valley ; fly ; lady ; 
destiny ; liberty ; city ; berry ; prodigy ; hero ; negro ; portico ; 
motto; potato ; tyro ; elf; wolf; leaf; half; thief; life ; knife ; 
Btaff; flagstaff; brother; foot; emphasis; handful; spoonful; 
penny ; genus ; index ; mother-in-law ; brother-in-law ; genius ; 
alderman; statesman^ 



Section XVn. 

GENDER. 

206. Grender is a property of the noun or pronoun to dis- 
tinguish sex. See 80, 81, 82, 83. 

There are three different ways of distinguishing sex, — 1. by 
the use of different words ; as. Father, mother; 2. by difference 
of termination ; as. Actor, actress; 3. by prefixing or annexing 
another word ; as, LandZor^^, landZo^^. 

207. By different words. 



MatcuUne. 


Feminine. 


Masculine, Feminine. 


MEUcuUne, 


FenUmna^ 


Beau, 


belle. 


Gentleman, lady. 


Man, 


woman. 


Boy, 


girl. 


Hart, 


roe. 


Master, 


mistress. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Horse, 


mare. 


Master, 


miss. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Husband, 


, wife. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Drake, 


duck. 


King, 


queen. 


Papa, 


manuna. 


Earl, 


countess. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Son, 


daughter* 


Father, 


mother. 


Landlord, 


, landlady. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Friar or monk, 


nun. 


Lord, 


lady. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Gander, 


goose. 


Male, 


female. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


208. By 


difference of termination. 






MascvUne. 


^diMMiie. 




MascttBne, 


x'efiNiMyie. 


Abbot, 


abbess. 


• 


Instructor, 


instructiess. 


Actor, 


actress. 




Jew, 


Jewess. 




AdminiBtrator, 


administratrix. 


LandgrsTe, 




Adulterer, 


adulteress. 


1 


Lion, 


lioness. 




Ambassador, 


ambassadress. 


Marquis, 


marchioness. 


.Arbiter, 


arbitress. 




Margrave, 


margravine. 


Author, 


aathorau. 




Negro, 


negresi. 
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Mascidine, 


Feminine. 


Baron, 


baroness. 


Bridegroom, 


bride. 


Benefactor, 


benefactress. 


Caterer, 


cateress. 


Chanter, 


chantress. 


Conductor, 


conductress. 


Count, 


countess. 


Czar, 


czarina. 


Dauphin, 


dauphiness. 


Deacon, 


deaconess. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Emperor, 


empress. 


Enchanter, 


enchantress. 


Executor, 


executrix. 


Governor, 


goYemess. 


Heir, 


heiress. 


Hero, 


heroine. 


Host, 


hostess. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 



MatcvUne, 


iPemtiMM. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Prior, 


prioress. 


Prophet, 


prophetess. 


Protector, 


protectress. 


Priest, 


priestess. 


Prince, 


princess. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess. 


Song>ter, 


songstress. 


Sorcerer, 


sorceress. 


Sultan, 




Tailor, 


tailoress. 


Testator, 


testatrix. 


Tiger, 


tigress. 


Tutor, 


tutoress. 


Viscount, 


Tiscountess. 


Votary, 


votaress. 


Widower, 


widow. 



209. By prefLicing or annexing another word ; as, 

L&ndlordj land/eufy. Jlfcm-servant, maic^ervant. 

Gentleman, gentletoomon. Cbcib-sparrow, hen-e^wrrow, 

Peacocib, peaAen. Male child, female child. 

j5e>goat, tke-go&t, 

210. Some nouns denote objects which are either male or female ; as, 
Child, parent, neighbor. Such nouns, when used in a general way, without 
particular reference to some individual of the class,* are said to be of the 

COMMON GENDER. 

211. Things without life are sometimes figuratively represented as having 
the attributes of living beings ; to such the distinction of sex is applied ; aa, 
when we say of a ship, the sails well, or of the sun, he is rising. Things re- 
markable for power, size, &c., are spoken of as masculine. Things beautiful, 
amiable, or productive, as feminme. 

212. When we speak in a general manner of a species ; as, the dog, the 
cat, &c., to the species which is remarkable for boldness, strength, or gener- 
osity, the male sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite qualities 
the female sex is attributed ; as, " The dog is remarkable for Aw sagacity.** 
"The cat, as she beholds the light, contracts the pupil of her eye." 

213. The masculine gender has a general meaning, expressing both mala 
and female, and is always employed when the office, occupation, or profession, 

* The term common does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied 
to a certain claas of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in re- 
spect to gender ; but when the context determines to which sex they ai^ to ba 
referred, they are not to be considered of the common gender, 

6* 
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■nd not the sex, of the individofd U chiefly to be expressed. In the following 
sentence, both male and female writers are included. " The poets of this age 
are dif^tinguisbed more by correctness of taste than sublimity of conception." 
But if it is intended to designate tlie sex of the individual spoken of, the ap- 
propriate form of tlie word must be used.* 

214. In speaking of an animal, whose sex is not known or not important 
to be regarded, it is often considered without sex; as, ** If a man steal an ox 
or sheep and sell il" &c. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

How many does the word river denote ? Change the form so that it shall 
denote mure than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; ibta/e, 
Mtri/e, vaifty chiefs fox^ ffl(Ui, bnuh^ vanity^ moneys cAi^, emphatisy ^ofuUyMf 
memorandum, gymnamum. 

What is that property of a noun called, which distinguishes one from more 
than one ? 

How is the plural number formed ? What are some of the variations from 
the general rule ? 

What is gender? What does the masculine gender denote? feminine? 
neuter? Mention -the difiTerent ways of distinguishing sex. To what object 
is the term common gender applicable ? Is the distinction of sex ever applied 
to thmgs without Ufe? 



Section XVIII. 

CASE. 

216. The term Case (Latin, comm, ^'afalV **anend," or "a close,") is 
strictly applicable to the ending of declinable words. But in the English 
language the relations of words are not generally determined by syllables 
annexed or prefixed. 

216. In every sentence there is one word which denotes the person or 
thing of which an assertion is made, called the atdject. This relation is easily 
determined, and is called the nominative case. The predicate expresses some 
action or state of the subject. This action sometimes relates only to the sub- 
ject itself; as, **The bird n'nys," '^a man <Zeep«," and sometimes extends 
beyond itself to some object which is controlled, produced, possessed, or in 
some way affected by it. This object is denoted by a noun or pronoun, in 
quite a different relation from t^at of the nominative, and is said to be in the 
cbjective case, 

217. The objective case may be easily known, from its being the direct 
limitation of a transitive verb or preposition. As the relation of property or 
ownership is indicated by a certain termination of the noun, the case, called 



* See Crombie's Etymology and Syntax. Also, Cramp's Philosophy of 
Language. 
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the potsesMve, occasions no difficulty to the learner. There are, therefoni| 
three distinct relations of nouns and pronouns in a seutencCi called, in gram* 
mar, nominative^ possessive, and objective cases. See 84. 

218. The nominative case is used to denote the following 
relations. See 85, 86, 87. 

1. Of the subject of a proposition ; as, ^ The sun is the source of heat*' 

2. Of a noun, pronoun, or clause, in apposition with the subject; as, 
"Cicero, the orator;" "the question, how be should succeed, was not con- 
sidered." 

3. Of a nonn in the predicate referring to the subject nomittatice; as, 
" Cicero, the orator, was a great statesman.^* * CicerOy orator, and staUsmon^ 
are in the nominative case. 

219. The possessive case of nouns is generally formed by 
annexing s with an apostrophe; as, ^*Swtft*8 journal;*' ^ Speti' 
cer^s anecdotes ; " " men*s shoes ; " " children's toys." 

220. The possessive case plural, ending in «, is formed by 
adding the apostrophe without the s; as, ^ Boys' tops;" ^ eaglet^ 
wings." 

221. To a noun in the singular number, ending in s or s, the apostrophe is 
sometimes added without the s, when its use would occasion a disagreeable 
harshness ; as, " Moses' disciples ; *' " righteousness* sake." 

222. When the letter s added as a sign of the possessive will not coalesce 
with the nonn, it adds a syllable to it ; as, Thomas's book ; church's property, 
pronounced Thomas-is, church-is. 

KoTE. — The possessive case of pronouns has no regular formation. 

223. The objective case denotes the object of a transitive 
verb or preposition. 

224. Nouns and pronouns are oflen used absolutely ; that is, 
they form no part of a regular sentence ; such nouns are said to 
be in the independent case,* 

Note. — As the form of this case is generally like that of the nominative, it 
is not given in the declension. The objective form of the pronoun is some- 
times in this case. 



* The term nominoHve independent or absolute, seems to be inconsistent both 
with the true definition of the nominative, and with the rules which govern its 
construction with the verb. Besides, pronouns in the objective case are some- 
times used in this way ; as, Me ! nuserable. Buch words might be termed 
independent or absolute, without the appendage of '* cose." 
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Section XIX. 



225. Declension of nouns and pronouns. 

NOUNS. PBONOUNS. 

EEOULAB. FIRST PERSON. 

Bmgviar. PluraL 

Nom. I, we. 

Poss, Mj, mine, our. 
Ohj. Me, us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Thou, You, ye. 

Thy, thine, your. 
Thee, you. 

THIRD PERSON, (MAS.) 

He, they. 

His, their. 

Him, them. 

THIRD PERSON, (F EM.) 



Singular, 


Plm-al. 


Nbm. 


King, 


kings. 


Poss. 


King's, 


king&'. 


Ohj. 


King, 


kings. 




RE OULAR. 




Fox, 


foxes. 




Fox's, 


foxes'. 




Fox, 


foxes. 



IRREGULAR. 

Man, men 

Man's, men's. 

Men, men. 

PROPER NOUNS. 

George, .^— . 

Greorge's, 

Greorge, 

ABSTRACT. 



She, 
Her, 
Her, 



they, 
their, 
them. 



THIRD PERSON, (NEUT.) 



Virtue, 

Virtue's, 

Virtue, 



It, 

It'8, 
It, 



they, 
their, 
them. 



226. Mine and Odne were formerly used before nouns beginning with vow- 
els, instead of my and thy. But this nse is no longer retained, except in grave 
or formal style. 

227. Ours, yowt, theirs, hers, and generally mine and i^tne, are possessive 
pronouns, used in either the nominative or objective case. 

As pronouns they represent both the possessor and the thing possessed. 

Examples. — " Your house is on the plain, ours is on the hill ; " " ours " 
standing in place of "our house," is in the nominative case. " Tours Is 
just received ; " that is, your letter. " Yours " is the subject of "is." * 



* See TFe&ftor, 5. S. Greene, WeUs, &c 
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228. In most Gramman these words are treated as pronoans in the potact- 
sive case. Bnt as thej are invariably used in the place of a noun and pronoiuif 
and cannot be used before nouns either expressed or understood, they have i 
better claim to the rank of 9ub)ect or ol/ject than several other words called 
compound pronouns. 

229. The pronoun you, although plural in form, represents nouns in either 
number. Thou an'd diee are seldom used except in grave or fbnnal style. Tou^ 
therefore, is the only pronoun of the second perton in conmion use, to represent 
nouns in the singular or plural number. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Particular attention should be ^ven to the nouns and pronouns in the 
difTerent cases. The rules given in Part I, should be applied here. 

The earth revolves swiftly. The boat glides rapidly down 
the stream. Fragrant flowers bloom in the garden. The lark 
mounts high in the air. 

Youth's joys depart. Edward's courage failed, in view of the 
difficulties before him. Joseph's father mourned for him. 
"Washington's army suffered. The ship's crew mutinied. Bona- 
parte's soldiers conquered. 

The prince obeys the king's command. Arnold's treason dis- 
graced his name. The eagle's talons seized the prey. George 
studies Colbum's arithmetic. The sun's rays disperse the dark- 
ness. The youth's diligence deserves praise. They took Jo- 
seph's coat, and kiUed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in 
the blood. 

We compel them. I hear your request. She fears him. 
Thou rulest us. You believe me. Thine is the kingdom. 
They hate me. You see me. He fears my anger. It is his 
book. They care for you. We lost ours. You took mine. 
You have his book. He bought my watch. I received yours. 
We injured theirs. They came to our house. They wasted 
their property. 

OBAL EXERCISE. 

1. What does case denote ? How many principal cases ? What relations 
does the nominative case denote ? When the nominative denotes the subject, 
what is it called ? Ant. Subject nominative. When a nominative occurs in 
the predicate, what is it termed ? Am. The predicate nommative. In the 
sentence " Time is money," which is the subject nominative ? Which tho 
prtdicat« nominative ? 
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1. What does the possessive case denote ? How is it generally formed ? 
What does the objective case denote ? Decline " king," " fox," " man," and 
the pronouns, «* I," " thou," " he," ** she," ** it." What is said of " mine," and 
* thine ? " Of " ours," " yours," " theirs," &c. ? Can they stand before nouns ? 
In what case are these words considered to be by most grammarians ? What 
is an objection to their being considered in the possessive case ? 
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VERBS. « 

230. A Verb is a word by means of which something is 
affirmed.* 

Note. — The word " affirm " is intended to apply to the office of the verb 
in direct and indirect assertions ; also in expressmg command, entreaty, and 
inquiry. 

CLASSES. 

231. Verbs are divided into two general classes, namely: 
Transitive and Intransitive; and into five subordinate 
classes, namely: regular j irregular j auxiliary y defective^ 
and impersonal. 

transitive vebbs. 

232. A Transitive Verb is one that requires an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, " Fire consumes,*' (what ?) ; the addition of 
an object is required to complete the sense. See 92. 

Note. — The term "transitive" is applicable to. the active form only of 
this class of verbs. See 239. 

238. The object is sometimes omitted, when it is suggested by the connec- 
tion, or when the verb expresses a customary act ; as, " The husbandman 
ploughs, 90W8f and reaps^ "ifhe object of each of these verbs is naturally 
suggested ; as, '* Ploughs tfte groundy sows the seed, and reaps the grain," 

* The chief characteristics of this important part of speech, appearing in 
the numerous definitions of it, have been its necessity to every sentence of 
affirmation, energy, action, suffering, being, time, number, and person. Every 
verb, whilst it implies time, predicates or connects an attribute, or expresses 
action. — ZV. Wilson, 

Assertion or affirmation is the act peculiar to the verb, being never per- 
formed by any word which grammarians have referred to a different part of 
apeech. — EdM/wrgh, £!ncycl(feBdia, Art. Gkam« 
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234. Transitive verbs express an action which an ajtent or doer exerts 
npon, or in reference to, some person or thing; and it is called transifirt from 
its appearing to be the means of passing over or transferring this action. It 
is a convenient term, bnt calcnlated to miislead the learner in regard toths 
real nature of the verb. The verb has no agency in either exerting or truns- 
ferring the action, bnt stands simply as the sign of an action, or as the m» 
dioin which the writer or speaker employs in affirming the action. 

IKTRAKSITITB TEBB8. 

235. An intransitive verb is one that does not require an 
object to complete the sense ; as, I stand; he sits, 

236. Some verbs 6{ this class are transitive in relation to an object that 
has a meaning similar to their own; as, "To dream a dream;** "to ran a 
race ; " ** to live a Ufe** &c. 

237. It is to be onderstood that the term object^ u^ed in connection with 
transitive and intransitive verbs, usually has reference to a noun or pronoun 
in the objective case, used immediately after a verb, without a preposition 
expressed or understood. 

238. It frequently happens, however, that verbs called "intransitive" 
express action as exerted upon an object in the strongest manner, through the 
medium of a preposition; as, "He stamped wpofi the gnmnd;^* "they fell 
«jpoi» the enemy.** In such instances the preposition seems to combine with 

.the verb, and together they form a compound expression, equivalent to a 
transitive verb. 

VOICE. 

239. Verbs used transitively have two forms, called active 
and passive voices. 

240. In the active voice the subject of the verb is represented 
as acting upon an object ; as, '< The sun warms the earth" 

241. In the passive voice the subject of the verb is repre- 
sented as being acted upon ; as, " The earth is warmed by the 
sun." * 

242. In both of these examples the sense is the same, bnt the form of the 
expression is entirely changed. The object "earth," in the active form^ has 
|>ecome the sttbfect in the pastive, while the agent " sun " appears in the pas- 
sive form as the object of the preposition by. 

Note. — As a convenient mode of expression, the term pauive verb is some- 
times applied to the passive form of a transitive verb. 

* When a nominative is the name of an agent, the verb is said to be active. 
When it is the name of an object, it is said to be passive. This mode of ex- 
pression is illogical, for it is the noun that becomes active in one instance and 
passive in the other. — Edinburgh Encyclopatdia. 
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EXERCISE. 

Change the verbs in the following expressions to the passive form. 
The hunter kills the fox. The wind shakes the trees. 

The farmer tills the ground. The sun melts the snow. 
The waves toss the ship. The wood- cutter fells trees. 

243. A few intransitive verbs are used in the passive form 
by reputable writers. The following expressions occur in 
Gray's Letters : " I am this night arrived here." " I am 
to-day just returned from Alba." So in Shakspeare : " He is 
not yet arrived;** "Who 'tis that is arrived^** Such usage 
with these verbs, however, is not general among good writers. 
It should be, " I have arrived ; " "I have returned," &c. But 
a passive form of the verbs come, go, become, rise, set,fall, grow, 
and some others, is in common use. " Is Hector arrived and 
gonS" — Troilus. "My lord, your loving nephew now is come J' 
" Richard, my friend, is he cornel** — King Henry VL " The 
sun is risen.** " Christ is risen indeed." " The park that sur- 
rounded the house wa^s aU, run wild, and the trees were grown 
out of shape." — Irving.* 

Note. — Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively in the same 
form ; as, " They cut the tree." " The fir cuU more easily than the oak."t 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

Into what two general classes are verbs divided? What is a transitive 
verb? an intransitive? The "bird flies." What kind of a verb is flies? 
Why ? " The husbandman tills the. ground." What kind of a verb is tills ? 
Why? What is its object? Is the object ever omitted? Give an example. 

Do intransitive verbs ever have an object? Do intransitive verbs ever 
express action? What forms have transitive verbs? How is the subject 
represented in the active form ? in the passive form ? Give examples of 

* The neuter [intransitive] admits- in many instances a passive form, 
retaining still the neuter signification ; chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
Bort of motion, or change of place or condition; as, "I am come;** ^'I was 
gone ; " " I am grown ; " " I was fallen." I doubt much the propriety of the 
following examples ; " We are swerved." TiUotson. " The obligation tww 
ceased." lb. ^^ Yf hose number was amounted." Swift. — Lcwth. 

t Transitive verbs in English are sometimes used without an objective case, 
in a sense between the active and passive voices ; as, " 1 taste the apple ; ** 
**the apple is tasted by me;" "the apple tastes sweet;" "the field plough* 
well." — Hart 
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both forms. Do any intransitiye verbs admit of a passive form ? Give an 
example. Are the expressions, " is arrived," " is returned," strictly proper? 
Why is the expression, " is perished," improper ? What should it be ? 



Section XXI. 

HODES. 

244. Mode (Latin, modtUy ^ manner,") is a form of the verb 
which expresses the manner in which something is affirmed. 

245. Some of the different modes in which the verb is used 
are as follows : 

1. We say, the flower Nooms, the flower Moomed, the flower 
will bloom, the flower has bhomed, or has the flower bloomed f 

This manner of asserting or inquiring is called the indica- 
tive mode. 

KoTE. — IndtctUioe vaoKDR ** showing," or "declaring." 

2. We saj, the child may learn, can learn, must learn, could 
learn, shovM learn, or can he learn f must lie learn f &c. 

This manner of asserting or inquiring is called the poten- 
tial mode. 



Note. — PotenUdl (Latin, potent^ " able," " having power,") signifies htmng 
power or alnUty. 

3. We say, learn thou, obey ye, do, go. 

This manner of speaking is called the imperative mode or 
manner. 

Note. — Imperative signifies " commanding." 

4. We say, to read, to have read. 

This masner of speaking is called the infinitive mode. 

Note. — Infinitive (Latin, infinituBy ** unlimited,") signifies " in an unlimited 
manner." 

5. We say, if it rains, suppose it should rain, lest it should 
rain, unless it rains,. 

This manner of speaking is caUed the subjunctive mode.* 

* The following are appellations given to modes of assertion by dliferent 
writers. 

Personative, impersonatlve, the indicative, declarative, definitive, the rog 
ative, interrogative, requisitive, percontative, assertative, enonciative, vooatiTB^ 

7 
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NoTB. — Aift/imeftM (Latin, wtdijungo^ *'to subjoin/') sienifies snbjoined to. 
This mode is called subjunctive, because the clause in wuich it occurs most 
be ** subjoined to/* or connected with some other clause to make complete 
sense ; as, *' If it rains/* ez])resses only a supposition ; but when subjoined to 
^X cannot work/* the sense is complete. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

' In what mode are the following assertions : " I love/' ** I have loved/' " I 
will love/' ** I loved.** Why ? 

In what mode are the following assertions: '* I may love/' ** I might love/* 
"I can love/' "I must love." Why? An$. They imply power, ability, ne- 
cessity, or obligation. 

In what mode are the following expressions : " See thou/' " see," "see ye/* 
' believe him,** " obey your rulers." Why ? 

In what mode are Uie following expressions : " To do/* " to leam/' ** to 
speak," "to have seen." Why? 

In what mode are the following expressions: "If I love,'* "unless yoa 
hear." 

How many modes have been mentioned ? What are they ? 

EXERCISE. 
Pat each of the following verbs in all the different modes. 

ModeL 

Fer6— HAKE. Ihdicatiys. —I make, I made, I have made, I shall 
make. 

Potential. — I may or can make, I might make, I may have made. 
SuBjimcnyB. — If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
Imperattve. — Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
Ievh^xiye. — To make, to have made. 

VERBS. 

Comxnand. Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. Turn. Walk. 

246. As the verb is the only medium of expressing an assertion or afiirma 
tion, the different ways of asserting are called the modes of the verb. Of 
these, there are commonly reckoned five, namely : the indicative^ the jwten^a^ 
the subjunctivtj the imperaUve^ and the infinitive. 

Note. — Several grammarians of high authority consider the participle a 
mode of the verb, which Uiey call ^e participiai mode. 

precative, deprecative, responsive, concessive, permissive, promissive, adhor- 
tative, optative, dubitative, imperative, mandative, conjunctive, subjunctive^ 
a4ji>nctive, potential, participial, infinitive, &c. 
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MODES OF THE VERB. 

247. The Indicative Mode is the form of the verb used 
simply to aflfirm or declare something; as, "He tmtes,^* 
** He mil come.'*^ 

248. The Potential Mode is the form used to affirm 
something as possible, obligatory, or necessary/ ; as, " He 
mat/ write" " He can write." " He should write" " He 
must wnte" 

249. This mode may be known by the sign may^ can^ muU^ mighty cotUd^ 
vxnUd, OT should. 

Note. — As the pecaliar import of this mode depends upon the signification 
of the auxiliaries may^ can^ &c., the learner is referred to the explanation of 
these verbs in 318, 1, 2, 3, &c. 

250. Both the potential and indicative modes, are used in asking questions 
of an import corresponding to their different 8ignifications.4F 

251. The Subjunctive Mode is the form used to represent 
something as uncertain, conditional, or contingent ; as, "J/ 
it is true, it is unaccountable." 

252. The subjunctive mode may be known generally by the signs (/*, 
iJumghj except^ unless^ whether, lest, mppoit, or any other word that implies un- 
certainty, condition, or supposition. 

253. The sigh, however, is often omitted, especially before the verbs were, 
HAD, COULD, and SHOULD as, ** Wert I," " Had I the wings of a dove," for 
»*If I were," "If I had," &c. 

254. The Imperative Mode is used to command, entreat, 
exhort, ov permit ; as, ^^Q-o," ^^Com^ thou" ^^Obey" 

255. The Infinitive Mode is used to express an action, or 
state, in an unlimited manner ; as, " To live," " To know" 
" To have known" 

It is known by the sign to, which precedes the verb. 

256. A verb in the infinitive has properties in common both with the noun 
and the verb. Like a verb, when transitive, it is limited by an object. It also 
expresses an action, or a state of being, and in some of its relations implies time ; 
and like the verb, when transitive, it admits of an active and a passive form. 



* The interrogative form is no other than the indicative, with such accen- 
tuation or transposition of words as to show the doubt of the speaker, and 
sometimes with an interrogative particle prefixed. — Ediuib. JSnc* 
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Like the noon, it is used in the nominative case both as amtject and aUiibuie, 
and in the objtcHvt com as the (;hjtct of a transitive verb. It does not take an 
acyective btfort it, but when used as the subject of a proposition, it may have 
tkprtdicaU adjecHve belonging to it. 

EXERCISE. 

Mention the mode and the dass of the verbs, or answer the questions, what 
kind of verb, trantiUve or inlransitive t In what mode t Why ? 

The sun warms the earth. James should love his book. 
I will walk in the field. George must not kill the bird. If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Love justice. Speak 
the truth. He wished he could learn. He might learn if he 
would. I must go. Suppose it should rain. If it should 
rain I shall not go. He should strive to improve. Gro and do 
likewise. Seek peace and pursue it. Does he believe the 
rumor ? Must I go ? 

REVIEW. 

How many modes have verbs V Name them. What is the office of the in- 
dicative mode V What does the potential mode imply ? The subjunctive 
mode ? ^ How may the potential mode be known ? What words are signs of 
the subjunctive mode ? Is the sien ever omitted ? Give an example. How 
is the imperative mode used ? Wnat does the infinitive mode express V How 
may the infinitive be known ? In what respects is tiie infinitive mode like a 
noun ? In what respects is it like a verb ? 



Section XXn. 

TENSE. 

257. Tense signifies " time.'* (French, temps, or Latin, tem- 
pusy " time.") 

We speak of actions or events as taking place in different 
times, 

1, We say " the flowers bloom," in the present time ; — 2, 
" the flower bloomed," in past time ; — 3, " the flower will 
bloom," in JtUure time, 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned ? Put the verb love in the 
present, past and future time. Put the verb to Uiufy in the px«sent, past aod 
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fatnre time or tense. I walk ; is the verb walk in the present or put time or 
tense V / waOced, in what time ? What is the future time or tense of th« 
verb walk ? 

Use the following verb^ to express something in the present, past and fn* 
ture time. The pronouns /, we and (Aey, may be used. 

Strike. Learn. Talk. Hear. See. WorL Look. Hides. 
Believe. 

258. Besides the three general divisions of time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

1. We say, " the flower had bloomed ; " that is, before some 
other occurrence had taken place; as, "Before I came the 
flower had bloomed." This is a division of past time. 

2. We say, " the flowers have bloomed ; " that is, at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a mo- 
ment ago, or at a period considerably distant. 

This is also a division of past time. 

3. We say, " The flower will have bloomed ; *' that is, at or 
before some other occurrence will take place ; as, " The flower 
taill have bloomed before we shall return." This is a division 
of future time. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall or will love, I shall have 
loved. , 

In how many different times is the verb loot used ? 

Put the verb ph,y in tbie different times or tenses ; also the verbs Aafo, dt- 
ttroy^ praise and blame. 

How many divisions of time have been made ? Ans. Six. 

How many divisions of past time has the verb ? Ans. 7%ree, called the 
Imperfector Past tense ; as, I loved ; the Perfect tense ; as, I have loved, and 
the Pluperfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

• How many divisions oi future time has the verb? Ans. 7\oo, the Firtl 
Futwre tense ; as, I shall or will love ; and the Second Fvtwre tense ; as, I 
shall have loved. 

TENSES OP THE VERB. 

259. Tense is the distinction of time. There are six 
tenses, called the Present^ the Imperfect or Past^ the Per^ 
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fe.ct^ the Pluperfect^ the First Future and the Second 
Future. 

260. Verbs have two forms in each tense, called Simple 
and Progressive. I write^ wrote, have written, shall or 
will write, or shall hawe written, are simple forms, and mark 
time bj themselves with less precision than the progressive 
forms. 

261. The Progressive Form consists of the participle in 
ing, and some form of the \^rb he. It denotes an action or 
event going on at the time specified ; as, I ara writing, was 
writing, have been writing, sJtall he writing, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MODE. 
THE PRESEirr TEirSE. 

262. The Present Tense denotes the present time of an 
action or event ; as, " I am writing. ^^ " I write." 

263. The simple form expresses wbat is customary or what is always tme ; 
as, " The sun rises and sets." " God is eternal." 

It embraces any extension of time, a portion of which is included in the 
present ; as, " Caligula is justly abhorred for his cruelty; " that is, was and still 
M abhorred. 

This form is sometimes used in the narration of past events, to impart 
spirit and vivacity to the style ; as, " Heights, conquers^ and takes an immense 
booty which he divides among his soldiers and returns home." 

264. This form sometimes refers to future time, especially when preceded 
by the words when, before, after, as soon as, &c. ; as, " When he arrives he 
will hear the news. Mr. Coleman goes off for Boston to-morrow." — J. Adams; 
Let. CXLVin. 

265. The progressive form of this tense expresses what is-passingin the 
present moment ; as, " He is reading." 

THE IMFEKFECT TE17SB. 

266. The Imperfect Tense denotes simply the past time* 
of an action or event ; as, " I wrote." " I was writing." 

267. The simple form expresses an action or event as completed in past 
time ; as, " The ship 'sailed yesterday." • 
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268. The progrestive form of this tanta ezpraiMS an aetkm or erent ■• 
going on at some specified past time ; as/* I wa$ wriUmg yesterday, when yoa 
called to me." 

269. This tense is called by some writers the pad or pnUrit tense. The 
term in^erfe/ct is not strictly applicable, except to the progrttmiot fo 



270. The Perfect Tense denotes past time with some 
reference to the present ; as, ^^ I hai>€ wrUten^^ ^^ I haoe 
been writing.^* 

The sign of this tense is Aom. 

271. The mnpU form of a verb in this tense expresses an action or erent 
that took place at any period of past time, together with the idea of continu- 
ance to some period of time up to the present moment ; as, "• Philosophers havt 
made great discoyeries in the present century." Here the action spoken of is 
past, but still the idea of continuance to the present time is distinctly impHed 
in the expression ''present century." 

272. This form expresses also an action or erent as just finished ; as, '* I 
heme q)oken freely what I hod to say."* 

278. The progreuive form of this tense expresses an action or event as 
gomg on in past time, but conlmiMfi^ to the present ; as/* I haw been wnting a 
day, a month, or a year," &o. The duration of the action is determined by 
some limiting word or aciyunct. 

274. A verb in this tense sometimes denotes a ftiture action or erent, if 
preceded by when, before^ as eooi^ a$^ &c. ; as, ** We will go a$ mxm as we Aova 
computed our work." 

NoTB. — This tense is termed eompMhoe pruaA by Harris; by Lowth, 
Ward, &0., pretent perfect ; by Murray, Webster, &c., perfect. 

FLUFBBFXCT TXHSB. 

275. The Pluperfect Tense denotes time past at or before 
some other specified past time ; as, ^^ I hetd finished mj letter 

^This is also called the present perfect tense, as it denotes actions done in 
three de^ees or distinctions of time, all terminating with the present ; that is, 
either without any time intervening between their bein^ done and the present 
time ; or within some compass, or certain portion of time extending to the 
present Thus in the first degree we say, " I have now written my letter ;" 
which intimates that no qiace of time intervened between the action and the 
time of speakins. 

In the second degree we say, " I have written a letter this morning ; " when 
nothing is determined, but that the action was done within that space of time. 
Wherefore in speaking of the same action in Uie afternoon, it is proper to say, 
** I wrote a letter this morning," not " I have written," &c. In the third de- 
gree we may say, ** Cicero has written three books of ofiices," or " moral 
duties ; " where, notwithstanding these books were written man^ ages since, 
yet as the expression is general and no intimation given of any intermediate 
space, we use this tense. 89» Eteaift on Lainguage^ ty John Ward, 
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before he arrived." ^* Had finished/' is m the pluperfect 
tense. 

This tenxe may be known by its sign ** had." 

276. This tense has the same relation to the impexfect as the perfect has to 
the present A verb in this tense expresses something anterior to the imper 
feet, but extending to it in some relation ; as, " Many discoveries had hpen 
made in the arts and sciences before the days of Bacon." 

FIRST FUTUBB TE2C8B. 

277. The First Future Tense denotes simply future time ; 
as, '* I shall lorite,''^ or " sJuill be writing." 

The sign of this tense is thdll or mU. 

SKCOSD FVTUBE. 

278. The Second Future Tense denotes time that will be 
past at or before some future time specified ; as, " They 
vrill have finished their work by the appointed time." 

279. This tense may be known by the sign, shall haw. 

Note. — Various other distmctions in time are denoted by adoerbt, adjuncU, 
and modifying clausei 

REVIEW. 

What is tense ? How many tenses ? What two forms in each tense hare 
verbs V What does the present tense denote ? What does the simple form of 
ft verb in this tense express ? Is the present ever used in the narration of 
past events ? For what purpose ? When does this tense denote future time ? 
How does the pro^ssive form of this tense express an action or event ? 

What does the imperfect tense denote ? How does the simple form express 
an action V The progressive form V By what other terms is this tense some- 
times called? 

What does the perfect tense denote ? What is the sign of this tense V How 
does this tense diflfer from the imperfect ? Does a verb in this tense ever de- 
note a future action ? 

What does the pluperfect tense denote ? What is its sim ? What relation 
does this tense have to the imperfect ? What does the first fdture tense de- 
note ? What is its sign ? What does the second future denote ? What is its 
aign? 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In this exercise the learner should be particular to specify the class, mode, 
and tense of the verb, or to answer the following questions in parsing it. 
Why a verb V transitive or intransitive ? why ? In what mode ? why ? In 
what tense ? why ? 

We have dismal accounts from Europe of the preparationi 
against us. 

The summer will be very important to us. 
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We shall have a severe trial of our patience, fortitnde, and 
perseverance. 

Mr. (Reed, formerly Greneral Washington's Secretary, goes 
with Mr. Dickinson. (How is the present tense used in this 
sentence ? ) 

.Education makes a great difference between man and man. / 

This morning * I received your twQ letters. 

I have this morning * been out of town with Generals Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Schuyler. 

I am reading history. He has been reading poetry 

TO BE OORBECTED. 

I have attended church last sabbath. This year I saved my 
wages. I have expected a letter a month aga I see him 
yesterday. I have seen him last week. We escaped many 
dangers through life. I see a wagon yesterday drawn by four 
elephants. I had pleasing intelligence to-day. I never see 
such a sight before. 

Section XXm. 

TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MODE. 

280. This Mode has four tenses, viz., the presenty the imper^ 
fecty the perfect, and the pluperfect. 

2S1. The present and imperfect tenses of this mode are less definite in 
regard to time than the same tenses of the indicative mode. For example, 
/ may go, he may gOy I ccm go^ are forms of the prumU imu^ potential mode, 
but by themselves they mark no precise time. 

282. / might go, I couid go, he should go, &c., are forms of the imperfect 
tense, bnt alone they imply no definite time. 

283. These tenses seldom mark time definitely, except when some limiting 
word, phrase, or clanse is added ; as, I may go to-morrow, I would Uke to go 
to-day, he thould go instantly, he said he would go to-morrow. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNGTIYB MODE. 

284. The Subjunctive Mode has all the tenses of the indicar 
tive, but is more commonly employed in the present, impeffectf 



* See Bole X, Part IV. 
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and perfect tenses ; as, If I go, if he would come, if we have 
sinned, &c. 

286. The present tense generally expresses a condition on which some- 
thing furare is asserted; as, " If I ju^ify myself, mine rwn mouth shall con 
demn me ; " ^^ If I be wicked, woe unto me." 

286. The imperfect is frequently used without marking any precise period 
of time, and may refer to the present, past, or ftUvre ; as, " Though all men 
should be offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended." 

287. In a negative sentence the subjunctive mode often implies an affirmsi- 
tion ; as, " I would take a walk if it did nt/c rain ; ** implying that it does rain ; 
and on the other hand, in an affirmative sentence the subjunctive fonn often 
Implies a negation ; as, "I would contribute libecally if I had the means ; ** 
implying that I have not the means. 

28S. This is especially true of the verb he, in one of its forms in the sub- 
junctive; as, ^^ If U were possible, they shall deceive the very elect;" "to 
•educe, if it toere possible, even the elect ; " ^^if it were not so I would have 
told you." 

Section XXIV. 

PARTICIPLES. 

289. A Participle is a word that partakes of the proper- 
ties of a verb and an adjective.* 

290. A verb has three participles ; a present, a perfect, and 
^compound participle. 

291. The present participle ends in ing, and implies con- 
tinuance of action ; as, Loving, having, standing, being. 

292. This participle is sometimes called the imperfect parti- 
ciple, because it denotes action going on, but not completed. 

293. The present participle implies time present, in relation to 
the time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which it stands. 

294. The perfect participle denotes action or state completed; 
as, Loved, been, stood. 

295. The perfect participle of a regular verb always ends in 
ed. For perfect participles of irregular verbs, see table of ir- 
regular verbs. 

* Every complete verb is expressive of an attribute, of time, and of asser- 
tion. Now if we take away the assertion, and thus destroy the verb, there will 
remain the attribuie and the time, which make the essence of a participle. -^ 
Morris, Eermes, Chap. X. 
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296. The compound participle^ formed of the verb have and 
a perfect participle, denotes action or state completed, before 
some other action or event ; asj Having loved^ having been, 

297. A participle sometimes performs the office of a noun ; 
and is then called a participial or verbal noun ; as, " The gen- 
eral's having failed in this enterprise, occasioned his disgrace." 

298. The present participle of a transitive verb, though gen- 
erally active in its signification, is sometimes used passively ; as, 
" The book is printing ;** "the house is building"* 

REGULAR VERBS. 

299. A Regular Verb is one which forms its imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding ed to the present ; as, Borrow, 
imp. borrowcfl^ perf. part, borrowec^ 

NoTB. — This rule is applicable only to the common form in the active voice. 

300. When a regular verb ends in silent e, it drops the e oa 
receiving ed; as, Love, lov-ed. Regular verbs ending in y, 
preceded by a consonant, change the g into % before the ed is 
added ; as, present, rarify, perfect, rarijied, perfect participle, 
rarified. See 44. 

301. Certain regular verbs double the final consonant before 
receiving the termination ed; as, Fit, fitted ; plan, planned; re- 
gret, regretted ; drop, dropped. See 45. 

302. An Irregular Verb is one which does not form its im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding ed ot d \/o the 
present ; as, 6rt>, imp. went, perf. part. gone. 

EXAMPLES OF REGULAB VERBS. 



Jndic, PruerUy or root. 


Indie. Imperfect. 


Perf. Participle. 


Love, 


loved, 


loved. 


Labor, 


labored, 


labored. 


Move, 


moved, 


moved. 



♦ The form of expression, "m being built," "w i>eing committed," &c., is 
almost nniversallv condemned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met wiUi 
in respectable writers. — Worcester. 

" 1 he grammar is printing ; " " the brass is forging." This is in my opinion 




■ction." — Dr. Jol^nton. 
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JMic PrueiUy tft rooL Indie, TmptrfecU Ptrf, Participle. 
Relate, related, related. 

Conceal, concealed, concealed. 

Fatigue, fatigued, fatigued. 

Best, rested, rested. 

Perform, performed, performed. 

Note. — The present participle is formed by annexing ing to the root. The 
•ilent e of the verbs ending with that letter is, with one or two exceptions, 
dropped before receiving ingf as, love, loving; move, moving. See rules of 
•pelling. 

EXAMPLES OF IRBEOULAB VERBS. 

huUc. PreterUf or rooL Indie* Imperfect, Per/. Partic^^U, 

Have, had, had. 

Know, knew, known. 

Stand, stood, stood. 

Behold, beheld, beheld. 

Bring, brought, brought 

Sting, Btung, stung. 

Lay, laid, laid. 

Lie, lay, Iain. 

EXERCISE. 

Write the present, perfect and compound participles of the following yerbs. 

Labor. Open. Fatigue. Stand. Move. Prove. Have* 

Know. Perform. Regret. Transfer. Plan. Lay. Bring. 

Lie. Create. Command. Complain. Relate. Rest De- 
ceive. Lnprove. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSIKG. 

Rule XI. 

803. Participles belong to nouns, which they limit or ex- 
plain. 

804. Present and compound participles of trahsiiive 
verbs in the active form, govern* the objective case. 

Model, 

Sentence. — 77^e pa^ participle signifies action Jinuhed, 

Analyze. "Participle" is the subject, modified by "past." The "past 
participle " is the modified subject. " Signifies " is the predicate. " Signifies 

* GoYemment, in grammar, is the power of one word in determining tha 
mode, tense or case of another. 
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action finished," the modified predicate. '* Finished," the participle, modifiai 
action 

PMiicipU Paned- ** Finished " is a perfect participle of the regular rerb 
JinUh, and belongs to *' action." Bide, 

SENTENCES. 

He had a poniard concealed under his coat 
However /o/i^utfrf, he always returned in spirits. 
Having rested, we descended the hill. 
After having performed the ceremony, he returned. 
Jesus knowing their thoughts, rebuked them. 
I saw him laboring in the field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
I see the heavens opened^ and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of Gk^d. 

PERSON. NUMBER. 

305. The verb receives certain endings to agree with the 
different numbers and persons of its subject. 

These endings denote two numbers^ and three persons. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

EXAMPLES. 
iBtperwon nngviar. Idperton nngtdar, Sd person singular. 

I love Thou lovest He love*. 

1st person pluraL 2d person plural, Sd person piwaL 

We love Ye or you love They love. 

306. The ending st or est, denotes that the pronoun thou of 
the second person singular, is the subject, and the ending s or 
es denotes that some noun or pronoun of the third person singu- 
lar is the subject. These are the only variations in the present 
tense, from the simple form of the verb. Formerly, the third 
person singular of the present indicadvCj ended in eth ; as, He 
loveth. 

IMPERFECT TENSfi. 
Isf' person ting, 2d person sing, Bd person sing, 

I loved Thou loved^t He loved. 

8 
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litperionpbural. %d permm pbind. Bdpertonphtral. 

We loved Ye or you loved They loved. 

807. The only variation in the imperfect tense, on account of number and 
person, is in the second person singular. The ending of at or est^ is added to 
Agree with thou. 

808. The pronoun thou and the termination tt or eti are not much used, ex- 
cept in grave and formal style. 

309. The pronoun you is generally employed now to represent nouns of the 
second person in both numbers, although it requires a verb in the plural 
form.* 

810. In the subjunctive present, the personal terminations were formerly 
omitted ; as, If thou love^ if he love. This form is still retained to expr^s/tUure 
contingency^ and is by some grammarians termed the eHUpticalform^ used for if 
thou ^nlt love^ if he 8hall love. 

811. In all other cases the forms of the indicative mode are used in the 
subjunctive throughout all the tenses, except in the second and third persons 
of the second future, and except also in the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb 6e, which have each two forms. 

812. The imperative mode is commonly used only in the second person ; as, 
Come thxm ; go ye. 

818. There are expressions, however, in which the form of the imperatire 
mode is used with the third person ; as, " Be it enacted ; " ** blessed be he that 
Cometh ; " " fall he that must'* 

814. The first person is rarely used with the imperative ; as, '* Well, march 
toe on ~- meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; and with him pour we in 
our country's purge, each drop of us." — Shak^eare. 

EXERCISE. 

Mention the class, number, person, mode, and tense of each of the following 
verbs. 

They labor. They labored. I have labored. I shall labor. 

He will labor. It moves. It moved. It will move. We 

know. We knew. We shall know. We have known. The 

bees sting. The bees stung. The bees will sting. The bees 

may sting. They can sting. They might sting. You have. 

You had. You have had. You will have. You might have. 

You may have. 

* Thou in polite, and even in familiar style, is disused, and the plural you is 
employed instead of it ; we say you ftove, not you hasL Though in this case we 
apply *" vou '* to a single person, yet the verb too must agree with it in the plu- 
ral number. " Tou was^^^ is a solecism, and yet authors of the first rank have 
inadvertently fallen into it. ** Knowing that you was my old master's good 
friend.'* — Addison. LowQCs Introd. p. 48. 
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Section XXV. 

CONJUGATION. 

315. Conjugation is the inflection of a verb in the differ- 
ent modes, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

Inflection of the verb May in the Indicative Mode, Present Tense, 

Singular. 

I may, first person, Bingalar, because the pronoun / is of the first person 
singular. 

Thou maystf second person, singular, because Ihcu is of the second person 
singular. 

J3e, she, or it, may, third person, singular, because he and she and it, are of 

the third person, singular. 

Plural 

We may, first person, plural, because we is of the first person, plural. 

Te or you may, second person, plural, because ye and you are of the second 
person plural: 

They may, third person, plural, because the nominative they is of the third 
person, plural. 

The Principal Parts of a verb are, the Present Indicattve^ 
the Imperfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

316. Auxiliary verbs are such as are used to form some of 
the modes and tenses of other verbs. They are may, can^ muttf 
shaR, wiU, have, do, he. 

317. WiU, have, do, he, are also used as principal verbs. 

May, can, shall, and vriU (when auxiliaries) have only the 
present and imperfect tenses. 

Conjugation of mat, can, shall, and will. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

^ ^ 1. I may I can I will I shall 

I >■ 2. Thou mayst Thou canst Thou wilt Thou shalt 

S ) 8. He may He can He will He shall 

PUvral. 

1. We may We can We will We shall 

2. You may You can You will You shall 
S. They may They can They will They shall 
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IMPKBFECT, OB PAST. 

Sinffular. 

1. I might I could I would I fthould 

9. Thou migHtst Thou couldst Thou wonldst Thou shouldst 

8. He might He oould He would He should 

Pbiral 

1. We might We could We would We should 

3. You might You could You would You should 

8. The J might They could They would They should 

NATXTRB OF THE AUXILIARIES. 

MAT, CAK, MUST. 

Maiff ) Derived from the Saxon word magauy ^^ to be able," 
Might. \ "to avail" 

Cbn, I From the Saxon centum^ " to know/' " to contain," ^ to 
Could. \ be able." 

318. May and can are used as auxiliaries in forming the 
potential present of other verbs. They were once used as 
principal verbs and were followed by an infinitive ; as, " lean 
to go," " I may to go ; " that is, " I am able to go." 

May in its present use implies, 

1. Possibility ; as, " Something may happen to defeat our plans.** " He meqf 
complete his task if he is diligent.** 

2. Ability ; as, '* What he may do is of two kinds ; what he may do as just, 
and what he may do as possible.** 

8. Liberty^ or permisgioti ; as, " A man may do what the laws permit.** " Thou 
mayit be no longer steward.** " He may go, if he wishes.'* 

4. With or desire ; as, " Afay prosperity attend you.** 

6. The expressions, may be, it may be, are equivalent to peHug^, or bj 
chance ; as, " May be I will go,'* or, " it may be, that,** &c. 

6. May is sometimes used to soften the harshness of command ; as, *^ You 
may give my compliments to Mr. B.** 

7. Might, the past tense of may^ implies also possibility, power, liberty, &c., 
and is sometimes used instead of* may," to soften the expression ; as, *' that 
Ishmael might live before thee.** 

Can implies power , skill, permission^ possibility, or toUL 

Examples. " Can faith save him ? ** [power.] " He can go to-morrow.** 
" The Jews could not eat certain kinds of animals,** [permission. J **An astron- 
omer can calculate an eclipse,*' [skill.] " I cannot rise and give thee ; yet be 
cause of his importunity, he will rise and give him ** [wiU.] 

Must implies necessity, certainty, or obligation, and has no variation to «z« 
pre ss time, person or number. 
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Section XXVI. 

SHALL, WILL. 

Khnll 1 ^^™ ^^® Saxon sceaktn ''to be obliged, 
opi Jt ?- formerly used as a principal verb, and fol« 

j lowed by an infinitive mode. 
j^j, 1 From the Saxon unlla, " to will," used Btill as 

W uM I ^ P^^^^P^ verb, but more commonly as an 
J auxiliary. 
319. These verbs are now used as auxiliaries to other verbs, 
and are signs of the future tense. The following are some of 

the various shades of meaning which they admit of. 

1. Shall in the first person foretells or declares what will take place, or ex- 
presses the decision of the speaker in reference to some future action, or state ; 
as, ^* I tkall go to morrow ; " sometimes contingently ; as, " I shall go to-morrow 
with your leave, or if the weather permit." 

2. When uttered with emphasis, '* shall " in the firttperton^ denotes the de- 
termination of the speaker ; as, " I ihaU go to-morrow, whether I obtain your 
leave or not." 

3. Shall in the second and third persons generally expresses the totff, deeisum^ 
permission^ promise, or command of the speaker in reference to some other per- 
son or thing ; as, ** He shaU go ; " [it is my will to compel him to go.] ** Then 
AaU ye return, saith the Lord of hosts," [promise.] " Thou shaU not kill," 
[command.] " It is a mind that diall remain." 

" ShaU remain I 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark yon, 
His absolute shall ! " — Shaktpeare. 

4. After another verb, shaU in the third person simply foretells; as, **He 
thinks he dicUl succeed well." 

5. In questions, shaU in the ^first person is used to ask permission, di- 
rection, or intention ; as, " Shall I go ? " " ShaU I suifer such injustice V " 
" What shaU I do ? " " VVhither shaU I fly V " [direction.] ''ShaU he be pun- 
ished ?" " ShaU you go to-morrow ? " [intention.] 

6. ShaU in all the persons, denotes simply futurity after if, and some other 
words which express a condition ; as, " If I, we, you, or he, thaU go." 

7. Should in all the persons commonly expresses obligation, but after if, 
though, unless, and other signs of the subjunctive, it expresses future contin 
gency ; as, '* If it should happen," " though all should deny thee." 

8. Wi LL in the Jirst person expresses the promise or decision of the speaker ; 
as, " I wiU go," *' I vnU reward you." 

9. In the second person, wiU simply denotes a future event ; as, " You wiU 
go." In questions it asks consent, or inquires for the intention of the subject ; 
ms,»*TF»tfyougo?" " KW you resist ? " 

8* 
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10. In the ikird permm^ wiU in moet instances simply denotes futurity, 
bnt sometimes it expresses strong determination of the subject ; as, " He wM 
not listen," i. e., he is determined not to listen. 

11. Should in the second and third pertont, is also used to express an event, 
under a condition or supposition ; as, ** He tooidd be censured, if he should 
remain longer." 

13. The difference between thaU and vfiU may be expressed in a general 
way as follows : 

Will in the Jlrti perton^ and shall in the second and third, signify resolution. 
Simple futurity is expressed by shall in the jSrst, and toiH in the tuw oiher$. 





Simple fviure. 




I Shan, 


thou wilt, 


he will. 


We shall. 


ye will. 


they win. 



The future of determination, 

I will, thou shalt, he shall. 

We will, ye shall, theyshalL 

18. Would implies will, desire, or resolution, under a condiiion or npposi- 
Hon;* as, ''I would if I could." *' I could if I tooiOci." ** TTouU God we had 
died in Egypt." 



Section XXVn. 

320. Doy ( Do, as an auxiliary, is ofleu used in the following 
Did. f offices : — 



1. In negative and interrogative sentences ; as, '* i>o you tee ? " Do is the 
auxiliary of " see. " " Does he expect to come ? " " I do not know." 

2. To express em^asis ; as, *^Ido hate him, bnt will not wrong him." 

8. In the imperative mode, to express an urgent request or command ; as, 
" Do help me ; " " make haste, do." 

4. To save the repetition of another verb ; as, "I shall come, but if I do 
not, go away ; " that is, " if I come not." 

Note. — Other auxiliaries are used in a similar manner ; ens, " WiUjovL 
come ? " " I trill; " that is, I tmU come, 

6. Do is sometimes used expletively ; as, '^ I db love," for ** I love." ** Ex- 
pletives, their feeble aid do join."— Pope. 

6. Did is sometimes used to express opposition ; as, '* I dtd honor him, but 
now despise him." 

* The condition implied in " would " is not always expressed. ** By pleas- 
ure and pain / loould be understood to mean what delights or molests us ; " 
that iR, if it should be asked what 1 mean by pleasure and pain, I would tkue 
explain what I wish to have understood. In tins form of expression, which is 
very common, there seems to be implied an allusion to an inquiry, or to the 
supposition of something not expressed. — Webtieir. 
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« 

7. Do, when used before a verb, except in the imperatiye mode, is the tigii 
of the present tense. 

8. Did, when used before a verb, is the sign of the imperfeci teiiie. 

THE VERB BE. 

321. The common use of the verb to he is to assert a con- 
Bection between a subject and an attribute of it ; as, ^ Gold u a 
metal." A connection between gold and metal is asserted to 
exist hj the copula t>. 

32^. This verb with a participle in ing constitutes the /wv- 
gressiveform in each tense of every other verb ; as, " I am 
writing," ** I was writing," &c- 

323. It is also used with a past participle of the transitive 
verb, to form the passive voice ; as, " He is moved ; " " he will 

he moved," &c. 

824. The important office of this verb in asserting or indicating a connec- 
tion between a subject and its attribute, will appear bj omitting the verb, and 
thus bringing the noun and the attribute together ; as, ''He writing." 

825. The juxtaposition of the words might denote that writing is an attri- 
bute of A«, but in order to assert poeitively the fact of writing, the copula must 
be inserted. 

826. This verb sometimes expresses simply existence ; as, '* Whatever U^ is 
right." The first w expresses simply existence, and is synonymous with the 
verb exists. 

327. This verb is irregular in its conjugation, as well as in the formation of 
its imperfect tense and perfect participle. 

Note. — Were is sometimes used instead of the imperfect potential, for 
iffould be ; as, ** It were useless to attempt it ; " " It were unwise to pursue any 
other course." 

EXEBCISE. 

Point out the auxiliaries to the following verbs, and mention the mode and 
tense of each principal verb. 

I have moved. They had called. "We shall move. I will 

write. They have elected. He has read. They will come. 

They will have learned. I may go. May he go ? Can he 

go ? He must go. They cannot go. They might go. They 

could succeed. They would learn, if they would try. They 

must have been informed. I did not know. You might have 

known. 

Note. — The auxiliary is often separated fh>m the principal verb by one of 
more intervening words ; as, ** The accused wiS certainly he wnoicted." 



M 
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Section XXVm. 

828. Oonjuffotian of the verb^Haoe* 

PRINCIPAL PABTS. 



PruenA or rooL 
Have. 



In^ptrfecL 

Had. 



Perfect participle. 
Had. 



PrtienL Haying. 



a h 

S)8 



Singular. 

Ibave. 
Thou hast 
He has. 



INFINITIYE MODB. 
PrtMHiL HftTS. Perfeti, To have had 

PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect Had. 
INDICATIVE XODE. 

Present tense. 

Pbtral 

1. We have. 
8. Yon * have. 
8. They have. 

Imperfect tense. 

Plural 

1. We had. 

2. You had. 
S. They had. 

Sign — Tiaoe. 

Plural 

1. We have had. 

2. You have had. 
8. They have had. 

Pluperfect tense. Sign — had. 
Singvlar. Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. You had had. 
8. He had had. 8. They had had. 



Compound. Havinghad. 



Singular. 

1. .1 had. 

2. Thou hadst 
8. He had. 

Perfect. 
Singular. 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 
8. He has had. 



^ * Te and jfou require the same form of the Terb. As you is &e ccNDUBOn 
ftnn, ye is not used in the ooiyngation., 
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Jirt< Fuftire. Sign — «ftafloriot2Z. 

Sngular. PlmrmU 

1. I shall or will have. X* We shall or will hare. 

2. Thoxk shalt or wilt bayet 2. Yoa shall or will ha^e. 
8. He shall or will haTB. 8. They shall or will have. 

Second Future, Siim— aUI « wOl Aom, 



1. 1 8haUlia.TB had. 1. W« diaU have bad. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have had. 2. Yoa shall or will have had. 
8. He shall or will have had. 8. They shallor will have had. 

POTEHTIAL MODE. 

Presffif lenae, l^n — may^ can^ or must Aatw. 
Singular, Pbural. 

1. I may* have. 1. We may have. 

9. Thoa mayst have. 2. You may have. 

8. He may or can have. 8. They may have. 

Lnperfect tense. Sign — miglit, coiddy toauldy or should. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I might have. 1. We might have. 

2. Thou mightst have. 2. You might have. 
8. He might have. 8. They might have. 

Perfect tense. Sign — mayy can^ or must have. 
Singular. Phiral 

1. I may have had. 1. We may have had. 

2. Thou mayst have had. 2. You may have had. 
8. He may have had. 8. They may have had. 

Pluperfect tense, ^ 
Sign — migJUy cmUd, would, or should have. 
&i^guil9i\ Plural 

1. I might have had. 1. We might have had. 

2. Thou mightst have had. 2. You might have had. 
8. He might have had. 8. They might have had* 

» A ■ ■■■■■■ "■ ' 

* The verb may be coigugated n^th either auziliaiy t as, I may haye, or 1 
tan have, or I imui have. 
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nCFSSATITE MODE. 

HaTe ihoa. Have ye. 

8UBJT7KGTIYE MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singular. Pbtral 

1. If I bave or may have. * 1. If we have or may have. 

2. If thou hast or mayst have. 2. If you have or may have. 
8. If he has or may have. 8. If they have or may have. 

Or thus; (810.) 
8in<itaar, Phural 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have. 2. If you have. 
8. If he have. 8. If they have. 

Imperfect tense* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I had or could have. 1. If we have or could have. 

2. If thou hadst, &c. 2. If you have, &c. 
8. If he had, &c. 8. If they have, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Had I or could I have. 1. Had we or could we have. 

2. Hadst thou, &c. 2. Had you, &c. 
8. Had he, &c. 8. Had they, &c. 

Note. — The other tenses of the subiuQctiYO are coniagsited like the cor- 
responding- tenses of the indicative and j^oten^McZ modes, oy prefixing the snb- 
jtmctiye sign, except the second and third persons of the second future, which 
require shdul instead of wUl, (811 ) 

Section XXIX. 

829. Conjugation of the Yebb Be. 
fbinoipal pabts. 

Present or root ImperfecL Perfect parUdpU. 

Am or be. Was. Been. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present. To be. Perfect. To have been. 



* The subjunctive mode differs not in the least from the indicative, and to 
form it, the learner has onl^ to prefix a sign of condition ; as, if^ though^ un 
lets, &c.. to the indicative, m its several tenses ; with this exception, however, 
that in the future tense the auxiliary may be, and often is, suppressed. Thus, 
instead ot^JshaU km, &c., authors write, J^fllove, &c-. Webster. 
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Present, Being. 



PABTICIPLES. 
Perfect. Been. Qm^otmd, HaTing been. 

INDICATIYB MODB. 




1. 


Present 
lam. 


tense.* 

Plural 
1. We are. 


2- 


Thou art 


2. You are. 


3. 


Heia. 


8. They are 




Imperfect tense. 
Singular. Pbtral 


I. 


I was. 


1. We were. 


2. 


Thou wast 


2. You were. 


8 


He was. 


3. They were. 




Perfect tense. 
Singular. 


Sign-^Aave. 

Plural 


1. 


I have been. 


1. We have been. 


2. 


Tliou hast been. 


2. You have been. 


3. 


He has been. 


3. They have been. 




Pluperfect tense. 


Sign — had. 




SinguUxr. 


Plural 


1. 


I had been. 


1. We had been. 


2. 


Thou hadst been. 


2. You had been. 


3. 


He had been. 


3. They had been. 




First Future tense. 


Sign — shdU or mil. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


1. 


I shall or will be. . 


1. We shall or will be. 


2. 


Thou shalt or wilt be. 


2. You shall or will be. 


3. 


He shall or will be. 


3. They shall or will be. 



Second Future. 
Singular. 

1. I shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt, &c. 

3. He shall or will, &c. 



Sign — shall have. 
Plural 

1. We shall have been. 

2. You shall or will have been. 

3. They shall or will have been. 



* /(e, thou beettfVfebe^ &c., is an ancient form, and nearly obsolete. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present tense. Sign — may. 
Bingylar. Plural 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 
8. He may be. 8. They may be. 

Imperfect tense. Sign — might, could, would, or should. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. Tou might be. 
8. He might be. 8. They might be. 

Perfect tense. Sign — mag, can, or must have. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 
8. He may have been. 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sign — might, could, would, or should have. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightet have been. 2. Yon might have been. 
8. He might have been. 8. They might have been. 

IMPEBATITE MOt>E. 
Singular. Plural 

Be thou. Be yon. 

SUBJCNOTIYB KODB. 

Present tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If lam. 1. If we are. 

2. If thou art. 2. If you are. 
8. If he is. 8. If they aro. 
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Or Urns: 



Bingvlar, 

1. If Ibe.* 

2. If thou be. 
S. If lie be. 



Singviar. 

1. If I was. 

2. If thoa wast 

3. If lie was. 



1. If we be. 

2. If joabe. 
S. If thejrbe. 



huperfeel teme. 



1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 
8. If thejwere. 



Or thus: 



Smgvlar. 



Phtral 

1. If I were or were I,* (288.) 1. If we were or were we. 

2. If thou wert or wert thoo. 2. If you were or were yocL 
8. If he were or were he. 8. If they were or were thej. 

NoTs. — Conjugate throi^^oat like the indicative, except w stated in Note 
under the sabjanctiye mode in the ooigngation of Hoot, 

EXEBCISE. 

The learner may point oat the mode, tense, nnmber and person of the yeibs 
Jbove and 6e. 

I have had. I had been. I shall be. I shall have been. I 
can be. He may have. He may be. May he be? May he 
have ? We must have. We must be. We may have been. 
We must have been. I might be. I might have. They could 
have. They should have. He would have been. He might 
have been. You were. You have been. You might be. You 
could be. You should be. They were. He was. We arc. 
We have. We had. You had. They have been. 

TO BE COBRECTED. 

You was. They has been. When was you there ? There 
has been men who disbelieved the existence of Grod. There is 



* The fonn. 7/ I be, sometimes called the elliptical form, ftom its being 
used as a conditional future for thatt be, is often employed instead of the more 
common form. If lam, &c. The form TjT / vers, or Wen L is also eUiptioaL 
and used in the sense of ** oonld be." 

9 
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Mine sweet flowenu We was ten days on our journey. There 
was men, women and children in the assemblj. I be contented. 
They be robbers. We be true men. Was* yon there ? 

OOMPOSITION. 

Let each sentence include one of the following ezpressiong. 
Have. Has. Am. Was. Were. Has been. Have been. 
Would be. Shall be. Was. Were. Might have. Gould have. 



Section XXX. 
880. Conjugation of thb begclab Vebb Lots. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Preteni, or root. Imper/ecL Perfect ParUcipU. 

Love. Loved. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
PretmU. To love. Perfect. To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
FrumL Loving. Perfect, Loved. Qm^pomeL Having loved 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, PhraL 

1. I love. 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest 2. You love. 
8. He loves. 3. They love. 

♦ This use of ** was " with the pronoun you. is defended by some gram- 
nrkms, on account of its frequent occurrence in common discourse, and its 
Qoowional use by good vrriters and speakers. Furthormore it is said, that as 
fOH is used in the singular number, the verb may also be singular to ajpree 
irith it But the common rule for the agreement of a verb with its subject- 
nominative, is thus violated, in respect to both number and person; and 
nothing but unquestionable authority can. j^stif^ so pa1piU>]e a solecism. 
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Bmgular, 

1. I loved. 

2. Tboulcvedflt 
8. He loved. 



hmperftci tente. 



1. We loved. 

2. You loved. 
8. They loved. 



Perfect tefiM. Sign — have. 
Singular. PImraL 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thoa hast loved. 2. Yoa have loved. 
8. He has loved. 8. They have loved. 



Plupetfect ierue. 
Angular, 

1. I had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 
8. He had loved. 

First FiOure, Sign 
Singular. 

1. I shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 

3. He shall or will love. 



Sign — had. 

Phral 

1. We had loved. 

2. Yon had loved. 
8. They had loved. 

- ihaU or wHL 

PluraL 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. You shall or will love. 
8. They shall or will love. 



Second Future. Sign — shall or tcill have. 
Singular. PlurdL 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved. 2. Yon shall or will have loved. 
8. He shall or will have loved. 8. They shall or will have loved. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Presenf tense. Sign — fnay, can or musL 
Singular. PUtraL 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 
8. He may love. 8. They may love. 



Imperfect tense. Sign 
Singular. 

1. I might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 

3. He might love. 



nU^, couldy wotdd or should. 

Plural 

1. We might love. 

2. You might love, 
8. They might low* 
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Perfect tense. Biffx — may, can or must have, 

Simfftdar. Pbtral 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

S. Thoa mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

8. He may have loved. S. They may have loved. 

Phy^erfect tense. Sign —- mighty cotddj toould^ or should have. 

SinguUur. PUaraL 

1. I might have loved. 1. We nught have loved. 

S. Thou mightst have loved. 2. You might have loved. 

8. He might have loved. S. They might have loved. 

mFBBATIYE MODE. 
Singular. PhuraL 

Love or love thou. Love or love you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singular. PhtraL 

1. If I loye or may love. 1. If we love or may love. 

2. If thoulovest, &c. 2. If you love, &e. 

3. If he loves, &c. S. If they love, &c. 

Or thus: 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love, &c. 

NoTB. — Conjugate the remaining forms like the corresponding tenses of 
tiia indioative, except as mentioned Defore. 

Section XXXI. 

PR0GBESSI7E FOBM. 

ddl. A verb in this form is conjugated by annexing the 
present participle to the different forms of the verb Be., 

EXAMPLE. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

PreeenX tense. 

Singular. PhtraL 

1. I am, 1 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, > loving. 2. Tou are, 
t. He isi J 8. They are, 



jfiunu. 

' 1 

J, > loving. 

re, I 
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Imperfect teme, 
Omgidar, PtmraL 

1. I was, ^ 1. Wo were, 1 

2. Thoa wast, > loving. 2. Ton were, >• loviiig. 

3. He was, J 8. They were, J 

So with the other modes and tenses, iHiioh the learner may be repaired to 
repeat. 

PA8SIYS TOICS* 

332. A verb in the passive voice is conjugated by annexing 
the perfect participle to the different forms of the verb Be, 

EXAMFLE. 
INDICATIVE MODS. 

Present tense. 
Singular. Plural, 



1. lam, 



8. He is. 



1. We are, 



2. Thoa art, > loved. 2. Ton are, > loved* 



8. They are. 



Imperfect tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I was, "1 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast, > loved. 2. You were, 

3. He was, J 8. They were, 
The other forms may be recited in a similar manner. 



» loved. 



INTERROGATIYE FORM. 

833. A verb is conjugated interrogatively by placing the 
Bobject nominative afler the verb, or the first auxiliary to it, 
(when there is more than one,) in the different tenses of the 
indicative and potential modes. 







EXAMPLES. 








INDICATIYB 


MODE. 






Present tense. 


1 




Singular. 


• 




Plural 


1. 


Ami? 






1. Are we ? 


2. 


Art thou? 






2. Are you ? 


8. 


Is he? 






8. Are they ? 



Id 
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[ 




SingtUttr, 




PlMnit 


1. 


Do I lore ? 


1. 


Do we love? 


2. 


Do you love? 


2. 


Do yon love ? 


8. 


Does be lore ? 


8. 


Do they love ? 




In^perfitit i 


EtfflM. 






Binguiar, 




P/uro^. 


1. 


WasI? 


1. 


Were we? 


2. 


Wast thou? 


2. 


W ere you ? 


8. 


Was he? 


8. 


Were they ? 




Singvlar. 




PZtira^ 


1. 


IXdlloYe? 


1. 


Did we love ? 


2. 


Didst thou love ? 


2. 


Did you love ? 


S. 


Did he love ? 


8. 


Did they love ? 




POTENTIAL 


MODE. 




Singular, 




Plural 


1. 


Can I be? 


1. 


Can we be ? 


2. 


Canst thou be ? 


2. 


Can you be ? 


8. 


Can he be ? 


8. 


Can they be? 




Singular. . 




Plural 


1. 


Can I love ? 


1. 


Can we love ? 


2. 


Canst thou love ? 


2. 


Can you love ? 


8. 


Can he love ? 


8. 


Can they love ? 



EMPHATIC FORM. 

dd4 In addition to the ordinary forms of the present and 
imperfect tenses of the indicative and subjunctive modes, there 
is another, called the JEmphatic form, made by placing do or dii 
before the principal verb. 

EXAMPLE. 
INDICATIYB MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singular. Pktral 

1. I do love. 1. We do love. 

2. Thou dost love. 2. You do love. 
8. He does love. 8. They do love. 
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Imperfect tense. 
Bmgular. PlwraL 

1. I did loTe. 1. We did love. 

2. Thoa didst love. 2. Tou did loye. 
S. He did love. 3. They did love. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs used in this exercise are conjugated like the verb Itwe. Th* 
learner is desired to tell the mode^ tense, mtmbeTf andjMrtonof each, and also 
its form and agreemenL 

I have labored. He has proved. He created. They com- 
manded. We have commanded. It will rain. It has rained. 
The children mocked. The soldiers were marching, (Proffres^ 
sive form,) It was raining. We were hoping. The time is 
approaching. I have been listening. Were you listening ? 
(Interrogative farm.) Was he learning ? Did he learn ? Do 
you believe ? Can you walk ? We will walk. We shall be 
walking. Shall we walk ? The world was created, (Ptuiive 
form.) The world has been created. The soldiers were com* 
manded. They will be commanded. The work will be accom- 
plished. The work might be accomplished. They might 
accomplish the work. I do believe, {Emphatic form.) We 
do affirm. They did maintain. 

To he toritten on the Board or Slate. 

Write the common forms of the verb love, in the indicative 
mode. — The progressive forms. — The passive forms. — The in- 
terrogative forms. Write the common forms of the verb love^ 
in the potential mode. — Progressive forms. — Passive forms^-— 
Interrogative forms. Write all the forms of the Imperative 
mode — of the Infinitive mode — of the Participles — of the 
Subjunctive mode. 

Section XXXII. ' 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

335. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by the addition of ed or d 
to the present ; as, go, wentj gone* 
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▲ LIST OF IBRVGULAB VERBS. 

Those TeriM in the list that have their imperfect tense and perfect partiei 
pie designated bj B, have both a regular and an inegnlar form. 



PraemL 




bnperficL 


Per/, Part 


Abide 




abode 


abode 


Am 




was 


been 


Arise 




arose 


arisen 


Awake 




awoke, b. 


awaked 


Bear, to 


Wing forth, bare 


bom 


Bear, to 


carry, 


bore 


borne 


Beat 




beat 


beat, beaten 


Begin 




began 


begun 


Bend 




benl 


bent 


Bereave 


• 


bereft, B. 


bereft, b. 






besought 


besought 


Bid 




bid, bade 


bid, bidden 


Bind 




bound 


bound 


Bite 




bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 




bled 


bled , • 


Blow 




blew 


blown 


Break 




broke 


broken, broke 


Breed 




bred 


bred 


Bring 




brought 


brought 


Bnild 




built 


bmlt 


Burst 




burst 


burst 


Buy 




bought 


bought 


Cast 




cast 


cast 


Catch 




caught, B. 


caught, B. 


Chide 




chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 




chose 


chosen 


Cleave* 








Cleave, U 


>iplU 


clove or cleft 


cloven, cleft 


Cling 




clung 


clung 


Clothe 




clothed 


clad, R. 


Come 




came 


come 


Cost 




cost 


cost 


Creep 




crept 


crept 


Crow 




crew, R. 


crowed 






* Cleave, ta adhere, is reg 


ular. 
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w - J 


ImpeifteL 


Perf. Port. 




Cut 


cut 


cut 




Dare,* to oenhirs 


dnrrt 


dared 




Deal 


dealt, B. 


dealt, B. 




Dig 


dogyB. 


dug,B. 


• 


Do 


did 


done 




Draw 


drew 


drawn 




Drink 


drank 


drankf 




Drive 


drove 


driven 




Dwell 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, B. 




Eat 


ate 


eaten, eat 




Fall 


feU 


fiUen 




Feed 


fed 


fed 




Feel 


felt 


felt 




Fight 


fought 


fought 




Find 


found 


found 




Flee 


fled 


fled ' 




Fling 


flung 


flung 




FI7, as a bird 


flew 


flown 




Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 




Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 




Freeze 


froze 


fix>zen 




Get 


got 


got 




Gfld 


gilt,B. 


gilt,R. 




Gild 


girt,B, 


girt,B. 




Give 


gave 


given 




Go 


went 


gone 




Grave 


graved 


graven, b. 




Grind 


ground 


ground 




Grow 


grew 


grown 




Hang 


hung, B. 


hung, B. 




Have 


had 


had 




Hear 


heard 


heard 




Hew 


hewed 


hewn, B. 




Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 




Hit 


hit 


hit 




Hold 


held 


held 




Hnrt 


hurt 


hurt 





^ I>ne,focM{NV«> is Tegular, f DniiiJbiiiiiedohieflyMuimaotlTi^ 
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«nr0t6NiL 


ImpetfteL 


Pwf.ParL 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


kmt,R. 


knitjR. 


Know . 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to He down 


lay 


lain 


Load 


loaded 


laden, iu 


Lose 


lost 


kst 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, B. 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Bead 


read 


read 


Bend 


rent 


rent 


lUd 


rid 


rid, ridden 


Bide 


rode 


rode 


Bing 


rung, rang 


rung 


lUse 


rose 


risen 


Bive 


rived 


riven, R. 


Bun 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, R. 


Say 


said ' 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


i^ook 




Shape 


diaped 


shapen, b. 


Shave 


dhaved 


shaven, B. 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


GRune 


*hfllM^| ttm 


shone, B«< 
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Present 


hipeffeeL 


Per/. Part 


Sboot 


shot 


shot 


Sweat 


sweat, B. 


sweat, B. 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shronk 


shrunk 


Shut. 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sung, sang 


sung 


Sink 


sunk, sank 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


dain 


Sleep 


slept 


dept 


SUde 


slid 


didden 


Sling 


dung 


dung 


Slink 


slunk 


dunk 


SUt 


slityB. 


sQt,B. 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown, B. 


Speak 


spoke 


spoken, spoke 


Speed 


sped 


tped 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spin 


spilt, B. 


spilt, B. 


Spin 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spit, spat 


spit 


SpUt 


spUt 


split 


i^read 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprung, qmuig 


sprung 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stunk 


stunk 


Stride 


strode <?r Strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck or stricken 


String 


strunff 


strung 


Strife 


strove 


striyen 


Stniw OTftfew 


strowed or streired 


f strown, strowedy 
\ strewed 



* ThisTVih is sometimss written AeWf ekewed^ iknom. 
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miptrftitL 


Perf, Part. 


shod 


shod 


swore 


sworn 


swelled 


swollen, R. 


swanij swain 


swum 


swung 


swung 


took 


taken 


taught 


taught 


tore 


torn 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


throvei B. 


thriven, B. 


threw 


thrown 




thrust 


trod 


tipd, trodden 


WEKed 


waxen, b. 


wore 


worn 


wove 


woven, wove 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


wonnd 


wound 


wrought, B. 


wrought, B. 


wrung 


wrung 


wrotb 


written 
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Shoe 
Swear 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 



are now obsolete, or nearly so. 

Note 2. — Man^ words which were used in the days of Shakspeare and 
Bacon, are now laid aside ; others are used only in books, while others are 
obsolescent, being occasionally used; and a few of the old participles having 
lost their verbal character are used only as attributes, t^i fraught, dnmkem, 
Moften, behoUmif ihom, bounden, ckfoen. Boidm, nooUen, gotten, are nearly ob- 
solete in common parlance. — Webtter. 

Note 8. — Such verbs as are irregular only in familiar discourse, and which 
are improperly terminated by t instead of ed^ as, q>eU, &c., are not inserted 
hi the table. Some contractions of ed into f, however, are unexceptionable ; 
and others, the only established forms of expression, as crq4, datU, giU, &o. 

XXEBCI8B. 

Sentepces to be corrected in whidi the irregular verb is improperly used. 

The horses drawed the carriage. The timber was drawed 
a great distance. The horses were drove too fast. Does a 
C^ntton know when he has ate enough ? The birds have flew 
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awaj. The stream has froze over. A stone laid in the street. 
It has laid there a month. The old man has laid down his 
burden. He laj down his book and walked to the door. 

They have wrote to-daj. The bell has just rang. The 
meeting has began. I begun my work yesterday. She sang* 
a song. They have set there until they are weary. I sat the 
instrument down at. your door. The sun sat in a cloud last 
evening. I saw him setting by the wayside. A tree was lay- 
ing across the street. They done their work faithfully. He 
has mistook the way. His garments are nearly wore out. The 
coach was drawed by four elegant horses. My watch was stole 
last night The tempest blowed the ship ashore. 

The wind blowed violently last evening. The chaff has 
blowed away. The building was blowed up. The rioters 
throwed stones. The ball was throwed dexterously. The 
sailor throwed away his money. The leaves were shook from 
the tree. The blossoms have fell to the ground. The leaves are 
tore out. Have you tore your book ? The letter was so badly 
wrote that I read it with difficulty. Have you wrote to-day ? 

Section XXXTTT. ' 

FOBJIATION OF TeNSBS. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Note. — The directions below have reference to the first person singolur of 
each tense. 

1. The first person singnlar of the Present tense, is the root of the verb ; as, 
** I command.** 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed from the present in regular verbs, by add 
ing edtothQ present Silent e is dropped when the verb ends with that letter, 
before adding the ed. In irregular verbs the imperfect can be learned from 
the list of irregular verbs. 

8. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the anziliaiy Aooe, before the 
perfect participle : as, " I have loved. I have gone.** 

4. The Pkqferfect tense is formed by placing had before the perfect partici- 
ple. 

* £(iifi^, according to Webster, ia obsolete* 
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$, The Fir$if\ritiretiB0B9 to fonned by placing thallat witthetore fheiirei- 
Mf or root; as, "lakoffortniScomiiiand. " 

6. The Second Ffiture teostf to formed by plaohig Aatt hao€ befbre tibe per • 
feet participle ; as/* I skofi ka/ce gone." 

NoTB. — 8haU have or toiU have may be placed before the participle in second 
and third persons of this tense. 

THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIYE AND FABTICIPLES. 

1. The Present tense to formed by placing may^ ccm or mutlf before the 
present ; as, " I may or can go." 

2. The In^rfeci tense is formed by placing mighty could^ toovJd or skouid be- 
fore the present ; as/* I ndffkt go." 

8. The Perfect tense to formed by placing may Aave, can hane^ ex wmit hoot 
before the perfect participle ; as, ** I mayj can, ot nwut haoe read." 

4. The Pbtper/ect tense to formed by placing might, cotUd, would or tihoidd 
Aove, before the perfect participle ; as, ** I might, fc, home loyed." 

6. The Pretent tense of the InfinUive mode has to before the root ; as, ** 7b 
few." 

6. The Perfect tense of the Infinitive mode has to have before the perfect 
participle ; as, ** 7b have read." 

7. The Preeentpartic^de ends in mg, 

8. The Perfect participU of regular verbs ends in ed, 

9. The Perfect participU of irregular yerbs may be found in the Itot of 
hfregular verbs. 

10. The Compound participle to formed of the present participle having, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The tenses of the Subjunctive mode are formed like the tenses of the In 
dicative and Potential, with the signs if, unless, admit, grant, ^c, prefixed. 

12. The Imperative mode is the simple form of the verb, and its subject 
nominative to generally omitted ; as, Go, do, see ; thou or you to omitted. 

DEFECTIVE TEBBS. 

336. A Defective Verb is one which wants some of the 
modes or tenses. The following are verbs that belong to this 
class: 

1. The auxiliary verbs can, shaU, may, have two forms only, present taidpait ; 
as, can, could, ^. 

2. Ought is defective, and to used in one form only. '* Had ought or could 
ought" to improper. 

8. QuoQi is defective, and usually stands befbre its nominative ; as, " QmOt 
he." Beware is defective, and to used chiefly in the imperative and infinitive 
modes ; but occasionally in the /uture indicative and the in^peroCfire potentiaL 
4. Tbiwi, •* To know," is now used only hi the hiflniflve, in the sense of 
* namely," or ** that to to si^." 
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IMPEB80KAL TERBS. 



837. An Impersonal Verb is one which is used onlj in the 
form of the third person singalar, with the pronoun it; as, '^B 
rains.'' « It thunders." "It kaHs." 



SBonoN XXXIV. 

ANALYSIS AND PAB8ING. 

In the ezerdses that follow, the leazner should give particiilAr attentioa to 
the panmg of the verbs, after careflilly analyzhig each tenteiloe. 

EXEBGISE I. 
INDICATIYE MODE. 

Victory perches upon our banner — our arms triumphed, and 
the enemy suffered severelj. 

We have compared the vast relics of decayed and moulder- 
ing literature to animal and vegetable remains. 

He has been diligent He will probably succeed. . 

Did you see the beautiful rainbow after the shower to-day ? 

They have resolved, examined their hearts, and made new 
plans. 

His words of this day are planted in my memory, and will 
there remain till the last pulsation of my heart 

I shall see his face and hear his voice no more. 

EXERCISE II. 
POTENTIAL MODE. 

It may be expected that I should accompany the resolution 
with some suitable remarks. 

His intercourse with the living world is now ended; and 
those who* would hereafter find him, must seek him in his 
grave. 

Thou canst do every thing. No thought can be withholden 
from thee. 

* ** Who " i» a relative pronoun, and the subject of toouItJjfndL " Thoee •• 
li the tubjeot of mmi ueL 
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To meet death as becomes a man, is a privilege bestowed on 
few. I would endeavor to make it mine. 

We might have succeeded in our undertaking. 

SXICBCISS ZU. 
IMPERATITB KODE. 

Incline my heart unto thj testimonies. 

Keep my commandments and live. Bind them upon thj 
fingers, write them upon the table of thine heart. 

Hear instruction, and be wise and refuse it not. 

And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, but cast him 
into this pit and lay no hand on him. 

EXERCISE IV. 
IKFINITiyB MODE. 

Rule XII. 

888. The Infinitive mode is generally used to limit a 

verb, noun^ or adjective. 

Model. 

Sbmtbhcb. — The tcholar loves to ttudjf. 

Jna^/eed, — " Scholax *' is the subject ** Loybs *' is the predicate, modified 
or limited by the verb to t6udy in the Ixifinitiye. 

The Ji^fdihepareed, — " To study" is a verb, in the infinitive mode, and 
Hmits the Terb lores. Ruue. 

SENTENCES^ 

Birds love to sing. The youth tries to learn. The man has 
a desire to hear. Learn to obey. He may hope to succeed. 
It is kind to forbear. It is pleasant to hear the sweet music of 
birds. 

Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose * wisdom you have 
been accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. 

The rain began to patter down in broad and scaf;tered drops. 

Influenced by a desire to stamp on these expressions their 
merited disgrace, and to preserve dignity and decorum in our 
deliberations, I felt it my duty to call the gentleman to order. 

-* ** Whose " is a relative pronoim in the possessiYe case and limits 
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Section XXXV. 

ADJECTIVES. 

839. Adjectives are divided into two general dasseSy de* 
scripHve and definitive. (108, 109, 110.) 

DESCRIPTIVX ADJECTIVES. 

340. A Descriptive Adjective is one that expresses a 
quality of an object ; as, ^'A white rose." ^^Glass is brittle.** 

Those derived from proper noons are called Proper 
Adjectives ; as, American, JSnglieh, 

341. Those derived from verbs, having the form of partici- 
ples, are called Verbal Adjectives ; as, ^ .Enduring friendship." 
"A bereaved parent" 

342. An adjective used in the predicate with the verb to 
complete an affirmation, is called a Predicate Adjective ; as, 
" The sea is roughs* " He is esteemed wise.^ 

843. An adjective used to modify the meaning of a veib and its subject, is 
called an Adverbial Adjectiye ; as, ** The moon looks jxifa.'* The ac^ective 
M pale " describes ** moon " and at the same time modifies " looks ; '* that is, 
it does the office of both an adverb and an adjective, and may properly be 
termed an AdoerbicA Adjective, 

344. An adjective preceded by the article *' the ** is often used as a plnnJ 
noon ; as, '^ The towe; the good; the greoL" 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Partlcnlar attention should be given to the different classes of a^eetives. 

The office of a great general does not differ widely from the 
office of a great mechanician. 

The Christian benevolence of a private American association 
casts its eye upon them. 

The closing hour has passed ; a monarch lies in his lonely 
state. 

In the deadly strife of European ambition, the arms of civili» 
zation acquired irresbtible preponderance. 

Gentle eyes grew sorrowful and dim. 

The bells somided sofl and pensive. 

Magnesia feels smooth ; calcareous earths feel dry. 
10* 
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DEFINITIVE ADJECTIVES. 

845. Definitive Adjectives are sucb as define or Urnit the 
meaning of nouns and pronouns. (112.) 

This class includes Articles, Numerals, and the Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 

S46. An or a, and the, are called articles. They are placed 
before nouns which they define, and may be properly termed 
definitive adjectives. 

NoTB 1. — An standB before words beginning with a wwtl townd. A stands 
before words beginning with a coruoncmt sound; " A bird," ** a use," ** a yew 
tree." 

NoTB 2. — ^ is nsed before wwds b^^ning with vowels which can be> 
soanded only with the assistance of the consonants yox id; as, ^ \y\ tmion, a 
eulogy. 

NoTB 8. — il« is nsed before words beginning with h and accented on the 
second syllable ; as^ *' An historical poem " " An heroic act " and before words 
beginning with a silent h ; as, ^ ^n nonor." 

847. An from the Saxon an, ane, and oar word one, are the same. By ens 
torn ** one " is used in numbering, while " an'* is employed as a definitive 
adjective to denote an individual, either definitely or indefinitely. 

848. When used definitely, ** an " or ** a " designates an individual object 
as known, certaui or specified ; as, '* I hear a sound ; ** ** I see on elephant ; " ** it 
weighs an onnce ; " that is, one ounce. 

849. When used indefinitely, " an " or *' a " denotes some individual of a 
class or species, but does not specify any particular one ; as, **A kingdom for a 
horse ; " ** a " specifies no particular kingdom or horse, although it denotes but 
one of each kind. 

350. The definitive ** the *' is used before specific individuals or classes of 
objects, as distinguished from others of the same kind ; as, *' I%e laws of mo- 
rality ; " " the hope of the Christian ; " ''the sun ;" " the earth." 

It is also used in the singular number to denote the whole species or 
an indefinite number ; as, ** The almond tree shall flourish." 

" The " is also used indefinitely ; as, " Give sorrow to the winds." 



EXERCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected ; and let the reason be given in 
each instance for the correction made. 

The clock is a hour and an half too fast. A honest man sold 
me a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a 
upright judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A 
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old coat is an useless garment A idle man stole an horse from 
a honest one. A ounce of prevention is worth an hundred 
pounds of cure. 

351. Numeral AdjecHve$ are such as denote number; as, 
onCy two^jirst, second. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

352. Those defimtives which are sometimes used as ad- 
jectives and sometimes as pronouns, are called Pronominal Ad- 
jectives. 

853. They are this, ikat^ these, (Aose, (demonstratiyed ;) ecuh, either, neither, 
(distribntiyed) ; tome, any, one, iUl, such, (indefinites ;) odter, another, none, much, 
many, few, both, same, several, Jbrmer, latter* One and other are thus declined. 

Sinffular, Plural 

JVam, One, Other, Others. 

Poss, One's, Other's, Others'. 

Ohf, One. Other. Others. 

Note. — In parsing, on or a and the may Ise called articles, and the defini- 
tiyes, this, (hat, &c., may be called a^ectivet when they stand before nouns ; 
sad pronouns when tiiey stand alone. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Model, 
Sbntbnoe. — TTUf is true charity. 

Analyzed. " This ** is the subject ; '* is true charity " is the modified predi- 
cate. 

The pronominal adjective parsed. "This** is a pronominal adjectiye used 
■without a noun. It is in the nominatiye case and the subject of " is." 

This day will be remembered. That event has been recorded. 
One * is apt to love one's self. Some were wise, others were 
foolish. He pleases some ; he disgusts others. Much labor has 
been bestowed. Many hours have been wasted. A few days 
will determine his destiny. Others may boast ; I will be silent. 
All must die ; none can escape. A thousand soldiers were en- 
camped. 

* The noun, after most of the Pronominal at^ectlyes used alone, can be 
ea8il3r supplied ; as, Some, that is, some persons. OOiers howeyer, m the plural, 
is strictly a pronoun, as it cannot be used before a noun either expressed or 
understood. 
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0O1CP08ITION. 

1. ComMct two deseriptiYe a^ectiYes with each of the foDowiog noam. 

ModeL 
— — dayi. glass. b^ 

« 

EUak eM days. Clecar rnnooth glan. Dark blue sea. 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, bud, tempest, mountain, lake, wood, river, valley, 
island, shore, cliff, beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, cloud, eye, 
gardens, roses. 

a. Coimeet three descriptive adjectives with each of the following nouns. 

Model. 

A pebble. A Frenchnum. 

A tehite, smooth, round pebble. A taU, handsome, active Frenchman. 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 

2. American, Indian, Englishman. 

3. Bose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Serpent, viper, snake, frog, lizard. 

Section XXXVI. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

354. The quality in one object is often spoken of b com- 
parison with the same quality in itself, or in some other 
object. 

EXAMPLES. 

The same quality in three different objects may be compared as follows : 

Iron is hard ; hardness is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a quality in steel, but this quality ex- 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in diamond, but 
tiiis quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or steel. 

The same quality in three different persons may be compared as follows. 

A toUe man ; a wUer man than he ; the wiaesi man of the three, or of all. 

A good man ; a btUer man than he ; ihebett man of the three, or of all. 
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A great man; %grtaUr man than he; tbapreoIeK man of thatfaiMyOr 
ofaU. 

The boy was mudhtewiit at home, mortmiachieooua at school, but the inoif 
mUchitvom at church. 

355. Comparison is the variation of an adjective to de- 
note the same quality in different degrees. 

356. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
called the pontive^ the comparativej and the superlative. 

357. The positive denotes the simple quality, without 
8pe<»fjing tiie degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

« 858. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quahty than the positive ; as, Milder, greater. 

359. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparative ; 

as. Mildest, greatest. 

BEOULAR COMPARISON. 

360. Adjectives of one syllable are commdtily compared by 
annexing to the positive, # for the comparative^ and est for the 
superlative. 

361. When the positive ends in silent e, it drops the e on re- 
ceiving the endings er and est, 

362. The final consonant of certain adjectives is doubled be- 
fore receiving the er or est ; as, Fit, fitter, litest ; hot, hotter, 
hoUest. 

363. Some adjectives of two syllables are compared with er 
and est when they can be easily pronounced ; as, Lofty, loftier, 
\o^\est ; handsome, handsomer, handsomee^ 

364. When an adjective ends in y after a consonant, this 
letter is dropped, and % is added before er and est ; as, Happy, 
happier, bappie^^ 

865. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and most^ or less and least ; 
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aSy SkiUol, rnor^ skilful^ most skilful; learned, mare or le$9 
learned ; most or least learned. 

866. An imperfect degree is expressed bj the ending %sb ; 
as, Blue^iiAy dark-t«A. • 

IBBSGULAR COMPARISON. 

867. The following a^ectives are Irregnlar in theit comparison. 



Pot. Com, 


&^ 


Pos. 


Cbm. 


Ap. 


Good, better, 


best 


Fore, 


former. 


foremost, or first. 


Bad, or ill, worse, 


worst. 


Old,* 


elder. 


eldest 


Little, less. 


least 


Late, 


later, 


latest or last 


Much, more, 


most 


Far, 


farther. 


farthest 


Many, more, 


most 


Near, 


nearer, 


nearest, or next 



368. Some words add most to form the superlative ; as. Hind, 
hindeV'-most ; in, inner, inner-mo«^ / up, upper, upper-mo«^ &c 

869. Adjectiyes which express qualities that cannot be in- 
creased or diminished, do not admit of comparison ; as, SquarCy 
spherical, triangular^ &c. 

370. Various degrees of comparison are expressed by means 
of adverbs, adjuncts, and by emphasis ; as. Very sick, exceed- 
inglg great, in the highest degree cenkrable. 







EXEBCISK. 






Give the comparatiye and superlative. 


High. 


GratefuL 


Good. 


lU. 


Low. 


Unmindful. 


Little. 


Generous. 


RmaU. 


CheerfuL 


Happy. 


Penurious. 


Great 


Attractive. 


Lofty. 


Extravagant. 



Note. — The word more should never be prefixed to the comparative 
degree of an adjective ; nor the word tnat to the superlative degree. Double 
comparatives and doable superlatives should be carefully avoided. 

^ EXAMPLES TO BB COBBECTED. 

Who was a more wiser man than Solomon ? It was the 
beautifulest sight I ever saw. A more honester man yon can- 

* Thus compared onlv when applied to persons. The regular fonn cH, 
oitfer, olde$tf is applied either to persons or thmgs. 
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not find. Mymasterismorekinder than mymistreas. Sammer 
is the delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall 
than the cedar. The good are more happy than the had. 
Socrates. was much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have yon 
seen a rounder ball than this ? The book is more square than 
the block. 

RBVIEW. 

1. Into what two general classes may acyeotives be divided ? 

2. What aie descriptiTe acyectiyes ? Proper a^jectiyes ? Participial ad 
jectiyes ? Give examples of each. 

8. What are definitiye adjectiyes ? What does this class indade ? 

4. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and a t 

6. What are pronominal adjectiyes ? Name them. 

6. Define comparison. How many states ? 

7. What does the positiye denote ? The comparatiye ? The snperiatiye 7 

^ Section XXXVII. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

871. A Relative Pronoun is one that refers to a preced- 
ing noun or pronoun, which is called the antecedent* 

EXAMPLES. 

The man who is happy; ** who" is the relative ; it refers to man ; num is^ 
the antecedent. 

The sight which I saw ; " which'* is the relative ; " sight " is the antecedent. 
The people loAo are assembled ; point out the rekbUve and ihe antecedent, 

372. The relative pronouns are wJwy which and that; who 
refers to persons or to things personified. Which^ refers to 
irrational animals or things. That refers to persons, ani- 
mals or things. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVES. 

Singular and Plural. 

Norn. Who AVhich That 

Po8s. Whose Whose 

Obf, Whom Which That 



^AfOecedent signifies " going before," or " nreoeding." 
Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the worda la ohaQgOdt 
and the relative refers to a nonn or pronoun following it 
t Which in ancient writings sometimes refers to persons. 
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878. The relatives who and which, when used in asking ques- 
tions, are called inierrogoHves, 

874. The noun to which the interrogative refers is found in 
the answer to the question ; as, Who did this ? Ans. James ; 
that is, it was James who, &c. 

EXEBCISE. 

Fill the blanks with relatiTes. 

NoTB. — The objective case of the relatiye generally stands before the trm- 

sItiTe veib which gOTerns it, and after the prepoution. 

* 

The people — we saw. 

The king — commanded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fly in the air. 

The man — has no music in himself. 

The events — are passing. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COBRECTED. 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. The friend which I 
loved is gone. There were some cities who aspired for liberty. 

The rose whom we saw has faded. The son in which my 
hopes were placed was lost at sea. 

PASSING.* 

BuLE xni* 

875. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
gender y nvmber^ and person. 

Note 1. -^ The relative in the different cases is parsed like other prononna. 

Parse the relatives. 

Ihe master who taught us wiU be gratefully remembered. 
The trees which were planted grow thriftily. 



* As the relative is a connective, the sentences in which it occurs cannot be 
properly anal/ced until componnd sentences have been explained. 
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He, foAo preserves me, to wham* I owe my being, whoH I 
am, and whom\ I serve, is eternal. 

The city which Romulus built is called Some. 

The boy who reads good books will become intelligent. 

The letter which I have received, contains good news* 

The rose which we saw is fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered. 

Whose book is this, which you gave me ? 



COMPOUKD PRONOUNS. 

376. The word sdf is often added to the personal pro* 
nouns A^m, her^ mj/y thi/j it, to express emphasis ; as, nha- 
self J itself y &c. 

Binfftdar, 
Firtitpenon, Sectmdperaon, Third penoik 

Nom, and Obj. Myself. Thyself. ludf. 

Phirai. 

Norn, and Ohj* Oxasehes, Yoxxvsehes. Themselves^ 

Self (plural selves) is used alone as a noun. When prefixed to other words 
it makes a part of a compound acyective ; as, Sey-complactiiA^ tdf4augkL 

877. What is a compound relative including both the 
antecedent and the relative. 

In the singular it represents that wUeh, and in the plural 
those whiehj or the things which. 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard vokcA yon said ; that is, iSuU toiUcA you said. 

I know v^uU will please you ; that is, the ^ng» which, &c. 

878. ** What" is sometimes nsed to represent an entire clause ; as, **I tell 
thee what, corporal, I could tear her." ** What *' represents the whole oIauMi 
* I eonld tear her," which is in apposition with it 

*■ Whom is govemed by-the preposition to. 
t TFkom is in the objective case and governed by serrv. 

11 
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HA. ** Whftt ^ it offcea med as a defimtiTe a4iM^^ « "^ '^^^ >b unknown in 
wkU ohancter he appeared.** Wkai is an adjectiye limiting the meaning of 
•banotor. 

880. ^ What,** is much nsed in asking questions ; as, ** What art thon ? '* 
" Wkai will yon do ? ** In the first sentence, toluU is the predicate nominatiye. 
In the seoondytakol isinUie obfedive com, and limits do. "You will dotehaif" 

881. " What ** is sometimes nsed in poetry, before a nonn in the sense 
9ithe ! as, ** What time the mom mysterious visions bring ; ** tliat is, tAe 
time. 

88S. ^ What ** is likewise sometimes used elliptioally, with though, or ij\ 
and also in exclamations ; as, *' What though, in solemn silence ; '* that is, 
what importi it, ikoagh f ** What I could ye not watch with me one hour ? ** 
that is, uAoi is thit f or what meang (hit t 

383* Whoever, whosoever, fvhatever, and whatsoever, are com- 
pound words, used instead of two pronouns ; as, " Whoever 
dreads punishment, deserves it ; " that is, he who dreads, &c. 

384. Whatever, whatsoever, whichever, and whichsoever, are 
often used as adjectives ; as, ** Whatever measure." 

EXERCISE IN PAUSING. 

Model of Parsing what. 

SxjiTEircB. — / have heard tchat haa been aUeged, 

** What ** is a compound relative, and is used in the sense ofihai which. 
** That ** is in the objective case, and is the object of heard. ** Which *' is 
In the nominative case, and is the subject of *' has been alleged.* 
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Parse what in the following sentences. 

I have done what you commanded. 

You will know what I have said. 

What you have said is true. 

They are informed of what you did on the last night. 

They know what is right. 

It is not material what names are assigned them. 
What consequence will follow the adoption of this measure ? 
What news have you heard to-day ? 
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Seohon XXXVm. 

ADYEBBa 

Mention the office of different kinds of adverbs. (See 186 — 45.) 

885. Most adverbs are nsed to express the same meaning as mig^t be es- 
pressed by a combination of other words ; as, " He acted wise/y/* i. e., he 
acted vfiih wisdom ; ** he stopped here,** i. e., in this place ; ** wktn shall I see 
yon ? *' i. e., at what time shall I see yon ? *' he visits me ofUn** L e., mam§ 
UmM, *' Whence art thou ? *' L e., ficom what place ; ^* Where are yon ? *' L e., 
in what place. 

386. An ctdverUal phroie is oflen fbrmed by a union of some 
other parts of speech \ 9Ay ^ By and hy ; in truth ; hyfiar,*' 

387. Adverbs may be divided into various classes ; as, Ad- 
verbs of manner ; of time ; of place ; of assent, denial, or 
doubt ; of comparison and quality ; of interrogation ; of quan- 
tity, &c 

COMPABISON. 

388. Adverbs ending in ly are commonly compared by more 
and most, or less and least : as Justly, (po^O morejusUyj (comp.) 
moH justly, (sup.) ; wisely, (pos.) less wisely^ (comp.) Uctst 
wisely, (sup.) 

389. A few adverbs add er for the comparadve, and e^ for 
the superlative ; as, soon, soon^, soone«^; often, oftener, of^Xkeit. 

390. A few are compared irregularly ; as. 

Little, less, least. 
Much, more, most 
Badly or ill, worse, worst. 
Far, farther, farthest. 
Forth, further, furthest 
Well, better, best 

KoTB. — The adverbs in the list, except /ore^ and hadhi, are ac^ectives when 
they qualify nomis ; as, A /or coontry ; most men ; it is wttt; mvcft money. 
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AHALTBIB AND PAB8ING. 

His features are not a little cJianged. 

All left the world muck as they found it 

Wisdom alone is truly &ir. 

Things most truly are most fitly spoken. 

He pushed his researches very far into antiquities. 

COMPOSITION. 

KoTB. — AbTorbfl should be placed near the verbs which fhey modify. JVbC 
and iMoer should stand after the auxiliary verbs, may, caw, ikaU, wiUj impAt, dbu 
waM,akoJd,coM,M; as, "* I will immt distrust;" not," I fMO«r will," &o. 

Compoae sentences which shall contain the following Adverbs. 



Anxiously. 


Much. 


Often. 




Too. 


Sometimes. 


Frequently. 


Very. 


When. 


Immediately. 


Chiefly. 


Until. 



EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly nsed as adverbs ; as, " Henry writes 
careless;" it shoold be corefessJSy. 

He did not conduct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved 
ruder (it should be mare ruddy,) than she ought. He acted 
bolder than was expected. I shall never think mean of you. 
James reads distinct, writes neat, and recites correct. Do not 
walk so slow. 



Section XXXIX. 

EXERCISES IN ANALT8X8 AND PARSING. 

NoTB. -— These exercises are designed to call the attention of the learner to 
principles already explained. 

EXERCISE I. 

The nonn and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The king rules. Boys play. Time flies. Caesar command- 
ed. The bird was singing. Trees will grow. The king will 
conquer. The day had arrived. The sun had set. The hands 
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should labor. Scholars should learn. The Jkaericans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXEBCISE II. 

Noon. Verb. Adverb. Modified predicate. 

The storm rages violently. The sluggard sleeps soandly. 
The birds were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleas- 
antly. The hour will soon arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. 
The news came to-day. Themistocles oould not rest Friends 
will certainly part The man will never Ibten. Perhaps the 
child will recover. Boots grow downward. 

EXERCISE IIL 

Adjective. Noon. Verb. A<iyiuict. Modified Subject Modified Prodi 
cate. Object. 

Cruel war desolates flourishing cities. A kind friend res- 
cued me from danger. The hunter killed a ferocious panther 
in the forest 

Grapes hang in clusters on the vine. Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some birds hang^ their nests on a 
slender twig of the highest branch of a tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A simple Bontence gradnally extended by the use of a^hmcts or modifying 
words. 

The storm drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship. 

A furious storm from the north drove the ship violently against 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle sou^ wind blew softiy over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature enlarges the under- 
standing. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature enlarges the 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

11* 
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XXSR0I8B T. 
PuiiTe foim. IntamgBtivB fonn. 

The debt wiU nndonbtedlj be cancelled. 

The village was shaken violenUj bj the earthquake. 

The store was plundered by a gang of robbers. 

No season of life should be spent in idleness. 

Will he be persuaded to go ? Art thou Kb? 

May I be permitted to go ? Is the rumor confirmed? Gaa 
he succeed in his undertaking? Whither shall I flee ? How, 
ooold he do the cruel deed? 

KXEBCISB YI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it. 

The school of experience teadies many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared with those of terrestrial animals, 
exhibit a certain distinctness of structure, adapted to their state 
and element. 

Birds in general, procure their food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ 
itself in yain. * 

The spirit of liberty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. 

A foraging party of the colonists, headed by Argall, having 
stolen the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her father a 
ransom. 



Section XL. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXBBCISB I. 

Gompoee sentenoet which shall oontun hi each one the followisg expresaioiiB. 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry wiU 
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The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter whidi I have lately received 
It would afford me great satisfaction 

in reply to your 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 

The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valoable. 

EXEBCISE II. 

1. Let the parts of the following objects be enmaerated. 

A ship. A plough. A dock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. ' A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of seYeral lines 
may be written on each, in describing the varioos uses, &c. 

EXEBCISE UI. 

QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

Every object admits of an ac^ective or a^jonct, to express its quality or 
condition, its f(»in, size, or comparative excellence : as, A book ; a larffe book, 
or, the book is large ; a good book, or, the book is «^/W; a book abonnding 
in excellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qualities or conditions of tiie following objects by ad* 
jectives or modifying acytmcts. 

An apple. A man. The ocean* 

A tree. A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. Gold. 

EXEBCISE lY. 

The learner in this exercise may state such ideas and facts, as he can gain 
by reflection or readmg on the following subjects. 

EXAMPLE. 

SuibfecL — Iron. Iron is the- most valuable of all metals. Its use to some 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds of ore, fh>m 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The 
value of this metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can be 
titimatod only by reflecting upon the uses to whidi it is applied. 
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The plougb. Glass. Gnnpowder. 

A sbip. The compass. The Art of Printing. 

Silver. The telescope. Books. 

EXERCISE T. 

In this ExeiciBe let some of the benefits which are derived from the follow 
inff objects and provisions, be spedfied in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Rivers. Railroads. Wind. 

Mountains. Steam Engine. Snn. 

EXEBGISB YI. 
Expand the following expiessioos aocordinfi: to the modeL 

ModeL 
I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform you that yonr son is welL 
I write this letter to inform yon that yonr son is well and in excellent spirits. 
I write this letter to inform yon that yonr son is well and in excellent spirits, 
and is perfectly contented in his new situation. 

KoTB. — Each expression maybe expanded to a mnch greater length than 
in the modeL 

I am contented. He went. 

I believe. They stopped. 

Alonzo was not to blame. The choir sung. 

I love to read. Have jou heard ? 

The leaner can now write short compositions on subjects which are easy 
ind familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit. The advantages of an education. 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 
A sleigh ride. A story of an elephani. 

A dialogue on the study of granunar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 

_ ' , -— — — — — — — — '— 

* The word subject in this connection signifies tfteme, or that about which' 
we may write or converse. 
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LETTER WKITIKO. 



The following is a proper eTample Ibr imitatioo, in retpeot to the dating^ 
b^;imiing and doaiog of a letter. 

fX>ui^ Jum^ f 6, f 769. 

KsMnf ®eav S^iicfid : 

(9 oMV ouUocd to ttoib m u«m^ 'moikaii/on^ wife SewiA um 
ousautome) to idM«meiit, iommh^ of mnu af ipott* Cond op, (V a«ft ne^ 
nioie tK>a«w eoet iuimmuuia to otMb m«*« noUuf Menc* umien^ V ncoet 
(ovcd, and lomcn^ <S noi» (moU (V U i we n weiW tte» UHMf off tS* 
Euen<d*K4W (9^ coct^ ji^opBMcd, ivSmC^ ie aft miMK« oe (V aM%» Mfalfeauu) 
loV ana^ mait. 

of (ooe uo» OHO uouA* ; (S Umuiji wovu Mt ifOM<t »« 
(taJieo oE me, ano maS not ecoAe to Ce AmM, one 4MiA» 

Q4)^[«fltionate @^uca), 

cToiclut' <9vlK, SMb< 

BEMCABK8. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natoral style, but with a strict regard 
to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety in tiie oomplimentaxy addiesi 
and close, and also to pointing, folding and snperBcribing. 

The learner should oocasionaHy write letters to be exaw^ynd and oorreoted 
by the teacher. 



PART IV. 



SYNTAX. 
Section XLI. 

891. Part nL was prmcipally denoted to the structure of simple propositioiis. 
It DOW renudos to combine these so far as is neoessaxy finr coatiimed dia- 
oonne, and to present some pzactioal rules and principles to aid the leanier in 
the art of composing. 

COMPOUND SENTENCE& 

892. A compoand sentence is one which is made up of 
two or more simple propositions, connected together. 

893. The propositions that make np a compound sentence 
are termed clauses. 

EXAMPLES. 

''The wind subsides and the douds disperse." 
** The wind subsides *' is one proposition. ** The donds dispeiM" is an- 
other proposition. When united by " and '* they fonn a compound sentence. 

^He was travelling towards Bome when thej met him at 

MUan." 

This compound sentence consists of two danses comiected by ^ when.*' 

^ You wiU fireely conmiunicate to our young monarch that 

knowledge which will fit him to govern himself.'' 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses. The last dansa 
"which win fit him," &c,is connected with the word ''knowledge*' for tiM 
purpose of limiting its meaning. 

OLASSIFIOATION OF CLAUSES. 

894. The clauses of a compound sentence may be divi- 
ded into three general classes, namely ; IncUpendent^ Prinor 
pal, and Subordhuste: 
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895. An IncUpendent Clause is one which makes com- 
{dete sense by itself. 

EXAHPLBS. 

^ God spake, and it was done.'* 

This oompoimd sentenoe oonsiiti of two independmit datiMs, ooniieotod by 
" and." 

<' Socrates was wise ; Plato was also wise.'' 

This sentence likewise consists of two independent dsoses, oomiected by 
"also." 

<< I have been young, but now I am old.** 
How many independent clauses does this sentence consist of? How IM 
they connected ? 

896. A Prifhcipal Clause is one on which another clanse 
depends. 

KoTB. — The modifying or depending clanse is sometimes connected with a 
■ingle word in the principed clause ; as, " Here is the man toho befriended me." 

897. A Svhordinate Clause is one connected inth the 
principal clause, or with some word in it, to extend or mod- 
ify its meaning. 

EXAlkCPLES. 

•* I hope that you are well." 

*' I hope " is the principal clanse. '* Ton are well '* Is the subordinate 
dause, connected with the principal clause by the conjunction ''that." 

^When I am old, forsake me nof 

The principal clause is *' forsake me not." The subordinate clanse de- 
notes time and is connected by the adyeib ''.when." 

^' God, who made' all things, is acquainted with our most se- 
cret thoughts." ^ 

The principal clause is, " God is acquainted," &c. The subordinate ckiise 
" who made all thmgs," is connected with the word " God" to extend itt. 
meaning. - 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

Sentence. — <' In the beginning of this address I said, and 
I have endeavored to keep my word so far, that I would plead 
only for intellectual interests." 
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nmprhcj^ clwm. — " I trid.*' *«I" it tha sabjeot "Said" is flie 
predicate. 

Secomdprmeipal damtt, — " I haye endeavored to keep my word so ftr.** The 
«i\jiiiiotion ** and " ia the oonneotiTe. ** I " is the subject—'* have endeavored. 
to heep,** &c., is the modified predicate. 

BiAordmaU cfause.— **That I wonld plead only for intalleetoal interests.*' 
The ooi^uietion ** that*' connects the snbordhiate daase with the first prin- 
dpal danse. The subordinate clause is used as a noun in the objectiYe oaae 
after ** said/* and therefore may be termed a tuimUmlAvt dome. 

8ENTSNCS8. 

I come to you in the spirit of peace, yet jou will not receive 
me. 

Mj wrong was dreadful, and I cried alond. 

Gcero in his youth was covered with glory, but his old age 
was disturbed by the misfortunes of the republic 

Conjunctions do not merely in a vague manner denote a re- 
lation ; they also determine the nature of the relation. 

The drum and fife can sometimes drown the battle's noiBe, 
when there is no way to escape it 

If study were valuable for nothing else, yet it would be highly 
ao for this— that it makes man his own companion. 

898. Subordinate Glauses may be divided into Snistan- 
tive^ Adjective^ Adverbial and Conditional OUmsa. 

Section XUI. 

SUBSTANTIVE GLAUSES. 

899. A Substantive Clause is one used in the office of a 
noon in the nominative or objective case. 

K substantive clause may be used, 

1. In api>06ition with a noun. 

S. As the subject nominatiYe of a verb. 

8. As the predicate nominatiye. 

4. As the object of a tnuuitiTe veib or prepositioii* 

EXAMPLES. 

^The question ^ what shall I do?' was asked by the trembling 
jailer.* 
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The tnbfttuiliTe dftase ** what thaU I do?" it in appodtloii wifli ^qoMlkm.* 
The datue ezplaizui the meaning of " qneetion," in this oonneotion. 

** Know thyself/' was written oyer tbe gate of the Ddphkn 

temple. 

The Bubstantiye claase ** know thyself/* is the snlyect nomfaiatiTe of the 
verb " was written.** 

'^ Mj wish is that jou may be happy." 

The clause ^ that you may be,*' &o., is ^e predicate nominative. 

^We believe true religion was never propagated by the 

sword." 

The clause '* tme religion,** &c, is the object of ** believe.'* 

400. A substantive olaose is sometimes used in tiie place 
of a noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ The victory of Cyrus over the enemy was announced." 

A substantive danse may be used in the place of '* victory over the ene- 
my ; ** aS| *^It was announced that Gyms had conquered the enemy.*' 

" He showed who had plotted the conspiracy ;" that is, ^ the 
author of the conspiracy." 

401. Direct and indirect quotations belong to this class of 

clauses. 

402. A quotation is dired when the words of a person are given unaltered 

in the form in which they were stated ; as, ** He would turn about and say, 
' Hang such a one for disobedience.' ** 

403. A quotation is indirect when the words of a person are quoted in tiie 

form of a narration ; as, " He said that ' the French infantry would soon be- 
come tired of their virtue.* ** 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The substantive clauses in the following sentences may be parsed, in the 
first place, as nouns in the nominative or objective case. Then the words.can 
be parsed separately, as in other clauses. 

He seized my hand, pressed it, and replied with strong emo- 
tion — ^You have guessed the truth; you have judged me 
rightly." [Direct quotation.] 

« O ! '' replied he, ** there is fortunately one tract.of literature 
which forms a kind of neutral ground." [Direct quotation.] 

12 
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m 

I am alwajs at a less to know how mach to belieye of my 
own stories. 

^ Wbece am I?** mnnnoied she fainUj. ''All is safe!" ez« 
claimed L 

His constant request was that I wonld permit him to sit by 
me in my saloon. 

It is in vain that their names are posted on the doors of coon- 
tiychnrches. 

SxcnoN XTiTTT. 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

404. An Adjective Clause is one which is used lik» an 
adjective or an adjunct, to express a quality or attribute ; as^ 
^'The man who is prudent is often saved from disappointment." 

406. An a^j^^^® clause is commonly comiected with some noon or pio- 
noan of the principal danse by the leUtiYe wfto, vskichf or that ; bat sometimes 
by the adverbs toftiZe, when^ wftere, to%, &c. ; and it frequency serves to define 
the state, quality, or condition of an object, more exactly lian a single adjec- 
tive, adjunct or participle conld do ; as, ** I am he, who teaches &i6 truOL'* 

COMPOSITION. 

The learner may expand the UaUdeed words into clauses, so as not to alter 

the meaning of the expression. 

Model 

There are idhmaUc expressions^ in English mtUed to the grave style. 
ExpAHDED. — There are expressions in English loJUeft are idiomoUic^ [and] 
wkUk aresmted to the grave style. 

In conversing on grave subjects we should not use liveltf and 
familiar forms of expression. 

We often vnBeinearrect and obscure expressions in conversation. 

Some, presuming on the good nature of their friends, write 
their letters in a hcuty and disconnected manner. 

Often there is nothing in the object comparedf jfiUed to excite 
emotions of the ludicrous. 

ABVEBBIAL CLAUSES. 

406. An Adverbial Clause is one used in the office of an 
adverb or an adjunct to denote time^ pUteei^ manner^ conse* 
-^'^noe^ egFectj eause^ &c. 
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^We all know that it adds much to the pomt of a witty 
remark, when its author has founded it on an expression just 

dropped by another." 

This oompoimd sentence consists of throe clsiises,— one principal snd two 
subordinate clauses. ^* That it adds much," &c., is a substantive clause, and 
IS the object of the verb *' know.** The etdverHal ckuue is, *' when its author 
has," &C. It denotes both time and coitfe. 

*^ His predictions were only too true, as the event proved.** 
'* As the event proved ** is the advexbial dause, it is nearly equivalent to 
the adjunct '^sooording to, or corresponding with, the event." 

• 

407. Adverbial clauses are very numerous. They are sometimes meroly 
adverbs or adjuncts expanded into clauses, but more generally modify the 
veib or adjective in the principal clause by a more extended explanation than 
a single adverb or adjunct could give. 

COKDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

408. A Conditional Clause is one which expresses some- 
thing contingent or doubtful. 

409. Conditional dauses are united to the priooipal clause by some word 
or phrase that implies a condition or supposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

*^ If he is in health, I am content" 
The conditional clause is, ** if he is In health.'* 

** On condition that he come„ I will consent to stay.'' 
« On condition that he come," is the conditional clause. 

ANALYSIS AKD PABSING. 

The different kinds of clauses may be pointed out in this exercise. 

He drew up a petition in which he too freely represented his 
own merits. 

The measure is so exceptionable that we cannot bj any 
means permit it. 

They have all been treated by me with candor, which they 
have not been careful of observing to one another. 

** I do not know,'' says Germainy <' whether he was mandarin 
and apostie at the same time.* 
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Do yOQ belidTd his story, that there are forty millions of in* 
habitaatB in Pekin ? 

Bicb gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool 
nowhere but in his own house. 

If one man prefers a life of industry, it is because he has an 
idea of comfort and wealth. 

It is certain that I am indebted to him for some flagrant dvil- 
ities. 

Section XLTV. 

COKWECTITES. * 

410. A number of words is employed to denote certain rela- 
tions or connection in discourse. These words have been term- 
ed by different writers, pariieleSf dbhrevioHans, UgameniSy can" 
necHpes, &c. 

411. These words differ firom each other in their import, but 
have one property in common, which is indicated by the gen- 
eral term, connective. But they receive particular names ac^ 
cording to their peculiar offices. 

412. Some of these connect words only ; as prepotiHons* 

413. Some connect words with clauses ; as rdoHves. 

414. Some connect clauses, or parts of clauses with one an- 
other ; as conjunctionsj adverbs, 

415. Some of this last class have a still more general office 
in connecting paragraphs, sections, or chapters ; as the words 
whereforcy ihefrefore^ theny now^ &c. 

1 I ■! I I I '■l II III I 

* The ooimeotiYe parts of sentences are of all others the most important, 
and require the rndtt cbk and attention ; for it is by these oMefly that the 
train of thought, the oonrse of reasoning, and the whole progress of Hie mind 
in continued discoorse of all Itinds are laid open; and on the right use of these, 
perspicuity, that is, the first and greatest beauty of style principally depends. 
^Low(k'9 Introd. p. 188. 
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CONKBOTIOK OF CLAU8X8. 

416. The clauses which make up a compound sente&ct 
are connected as follows : 

1. By conjunctions. 

2. By adverbs. 

8. By relative words, or phrases. 
4. By incorporation. 

GLAUSES CONNECTED BT CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review §168. Repeat the list of ooBJnnotioinB, § 154. 

Do coEgunctioxis connect words ? GiTO an example. Give other eiatnplafc 

EXEBCISX I. 

In iMs exercise and the three following, the learner may explain how the 
^nses are connected. 

You have departed from the example of other nations, and 

yon have become, an example to them. 

Is this sentence simple or componnd? Of how many olaiues ia it com* 
posed ? What word connects these clauses ? 

Tou not only excel modem Europe, but you excel what she 
cm boast of old. 

The desert shall rejoice and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment smks the heart; but the renewal of hope 
^ves consolation. 

I complained and my spirit was overwhelmed. 

Ask now the beasts and they shaU teach thee. 

If you would please to employ your thoughts on that subject, 
you would easily conceive our miserable condition. 

This compound sentence consists of two clanses or simple sentences. 1. 
From if to tubjects. 2. ¥1001 you to condition. 

The oonjunction ty connects them. 

If he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. 

If I had known the distress of my friend, it would have been 

my duty to relieve him. 

I thought that Titius was your friend. 
That is the conjunction, and connects the two claoses. 

I see that you are sad. 
I respect him' because he is sincere. 
12* 
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CLAUSES CONNECTED BT ADVERBS. 

EXERCISE H. 

AdTOrbt which ooonect dawes an oalled ea ym i cft p g odberii; they g«ner 
•Hj denote time, place, or quantity. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clanses. 1. " He is in town.*' 2. '* He liyei 
in Soho square." They are connected hy the caignnetiTe adverb when. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sadden desolation, the whole 

scene vanished. 

ITAtZrf eonnects the tw6 clanses. 

Where I am there shall je be. 

The rest will I set in order when I come. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BT BELATITE WOBD8 OB PHRASES. 

EXERCISE m. 

417. Relative words are, who^ whasef which, thaty whom^ 
what, and their compounds ; also, expressions that denote com- 
parison ; as, the more, the better, and the like. 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italj from Gaul. 

This compound sentence ib composed of two clauses. 1. " He came to 
the Alps." 2. ** Separate Italy from Gaul." The relative wMck connects 
them, and stands in the place of AJIps, to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read the letter which he received. 

It is God whom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered the Persians. 

The city which Bomulus built is called Rome. 

418. Conjunctive Phrases are, in order that, in as muck a$,ioihe intmU that, 
on condition thai, fc. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BT INCOBPOBATION. 

EXEBCISE lY. 

419. A clause is connected by incorporation when it is used 
as an essential part of a proposition, or as explanatory of some 
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word in it. As such it is employed either in the nominative or 

objective case. 

NoTB. — This kind of connection exists in fact with every form of snbstan 
tive and adjectiTe clanses. But in practice it may be better to restrict it to 
direct quotations, and to those cases m which the connectiye is not nsed as a 
word of rehition, and in which no connective is expressed. 

^< You will depart with but a small retinue," said the Baronet. 

There is no connective between these two clanses. And one cannot be 
supplied without changing the form. Still there are two distinct clauses, each 
having its subject expressed, but the former is an essential part of the latter ; 
namely, the cigect of ** said." 

^ Much depends upon who the commander is." 

The clause **who the commander is," is the object of the preposition 
" upon," and together with the preposition, is an a^unct of the verb in the 
principal clause. 

'< Stop ! " said the German in a tone of anger. 
" I do not mean," said the Antiquary, ^ to intrude upon your 
lordship." 

<< That your worship is right, is perfectly manifest." 
^ You are a tyrant," he answered with a sort of sigh. 



Section XLV. 

ABBIDOED OB SUBSTITUTED CLAUSES. 

420. Subordinate Clauses frequently admit of being changed 
to shorter or different forms of expression without alteration in 
the sense. 

421. An Adjective Clause is sometimes represented by an 
adjective ; as, " Every work that is ^titiatu,*' that is, ** every 
JicHiiotis work, should be favorable to good morals." 

422. A subordinate clause is sometimes represented by a 
verb in the infinitive mode ; as, " I have come to Paris that I 
may learn the French language," that is, to learn, or in order 
to learn, ^^ I hope that I may see you here ; " that is, I hope to 
see you, &c 

423. Subordinate clauses are often changed so as to become 
adjuncts of the principal clauses. 
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EXAMPLES. 

I heard yesterday thai he is appointed Judge. 

Changed. I heard yesterday of his being appointed judge. 

In rach examples the whole subordinate clause becomes the object of the 
prepositioD in the substituted fonn, and the noun that was the predicate 
nominatiye remains unchanged. 

424. A subordinate clause is sometimes abridged by using a 
participle in place of the verb, omitting the connective, and 
making the subject independent. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ Since our work is finished, let us depart" 
Abridged. ^ Our work being finished^ let us depart" 

''While Tarquinius was reigning^ Pythagoras came into 
Italy." 

Abridged. **' Tarquinius reigning, Pythagoras camQ into 

Italy." 

In these examples the change has been made by substituting for the verb 
*<]8 finished** and "was reigning," the participles "being finished" and 
" reigning," and omitting the connectives " since " and " while.'* The subject 
is now independent, that is, it is no longer used as the subject of the propo- 
sition. 

425. Almost every form of expression admits of some change 
without alteration in the sense. That form should be chosen, 
which expresses thought in the most natural and forcible man- 
ner. For this end the taste and intelligence of the writer or 
speaker avails more than rules. 

BXEBCISE. 

In this exercise the learner may abridge the subordinate clauses in the 
following sentences according to the examples given aboye. 

Since life is short, it becomes us to be diligent As the way 
was steep and difficult, we proceeded slowly. When shame is 
lost, all virtue is lost When hope fails, the mind sinks in dis- 
couragement Since you are our leader, we have nothing to 
fear. (See Rule XU, Syntax.) I am sorry that I have 
offended you. I am glad to hear that he is elected senator 
The b^ng who created all things must be omnipotent 
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Section XLVL 

PHRASES. 

426. Phrases may be divided into three classes, SvhiUm' 
tive^ Adjective^ and Adverlidl, 

427. A SubstantiTe Phrase is a combination of words not 
forming a clause, used in the office of a noun in the nomini|tiT6 
or objective case. 

1. A snbstantiTe. phrase may be the subject or predicate nominative ; aa, 
" To Uee ioberljf is required of alL'* 

2. It may be tbe object of a tnmsitlYe vexb or preposition ; as, " Most men 
love to be catted great" '^Ayerse to tke nation* t invohing iUtlfin another war,** 
*' The crime of being a young man,** 

8. A substantive phrase may also be in apposition with a noun or the pro* 
nount^ Is^it"aneasy Atn^fo^eoomea/weff 

428. An Adjective Phrase is an adjunct of a noun, and con- 
sists of a preposition and its object This kind of phrase is ex« 
plained in Part U. See 121, 126. 

429. An Adverbial Phrase is an adjunct of a verb or adjeo- 
tive, and consists also of a preposition and its object This is 
likewise explained in Part II. See 147. 

430. The Adjective and Adverbial Phrases serve a most im- 
portant purpose in speech. 

431. The adjective phrase modifies a noun by expressing: 

1. Quality; as, "An act of jn^e.** %. Property; as, "The writings q/* 
Johnson,** Z, Origin or 80\irce ; as, " The products <^ the toil** 4. Condition 
or circumstance ; as, " A prisoner in chains.** 6. Place ; as, " A ship in the 
harbor.** 6. Identity ; as, "The city of Athens.** 7. Tune ; as, "A period 
of twenty years.** 

432. The adverbial phrase modifies the meaning of a verb| 
by expressing : 

1. Cause ; as, " The ground is warmed by the gun.** 2. Manner ; as, " He 
writes tffiih care.** 8. Place ; as, " He has resided in Paris.** 4. Object or 
end ; as, "He seeks for office.** h, "Accompaniment ; as, " He travelled wUh 
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M/m%.** «. UkenaM; w^^-Ut seemed Kfa Mf ftroOer.** 7. Time; as, 

" He wffl be absent db-iby Ifce SM w ie r ." 8. Distance; as,** He travelled ftir^ 

MtZes Ml a day." 

NoTB. — The prepodtloa is cominoolj omitted befi»e neims that denote 
time, distance, &o. 

488. Connected with an ac^ectiye the adverbial phrase denotes, 1. The 
end to which the qnality is directed ; as, ** Fit /or fve.*' 2. The object or canse 
of some affection or emotion of the mind ; as, *' F(md offrmL^* ** Harassed 
wUk debC* 8. The whole, when preceded by a partitive word ; as, *' The best 
qfatt." ** Fifty of Ae aoUien." It likewise expresses the difference in de- 
gree ; as, «* Greater hyfar.*' " Higher hjfAftyfeeL" 

484. Other combinations freqnentiy occnr, which have no modifying power, 
but serve as connectives, and mi^t be termed coiynnctive phrases, or prejx)- 
aitional phrases, according to their office in a sentence. 

NoTB. — In the general analysis of sentences, phrases may be treated in 
the same manner as the parts of speech for which they respectively stand. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

Particular attention to be g^ven to olanses and phrases and abridged propo- 
sitions. 

I recollect hearing a traveller, of poetical temperament, ex- 
pressing the kind of horror which he felt in beholding, on the 
banks of the Missoari, an oak of prodigious size which had 
been in a manner overpowered bj an enormoos wild grape vine. 

The vine had clasped its huge folds round the trunk, and 
from thence had wound about every branch and twig, until the 
mighty tree had withered in its embrace. 

It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of trees perishing 
in the embrace of a vegetable boa. 

Happiness is found in the ann-chair of dozing age, as well as 
in the sprighUiness of the dance, or the animation of the chase. 
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BULES OP SYNTAX. 
Sbction XLVn. 

Thx foUowingniles or statements of grammatioal principles have been iprad- 
nall J deyeloped^in the progress of the work. The leaner is now to Teriiy 
them by analyzing the sentences arranged in exercises under the Boles respeo- 
tively. A nmnbor of these was giyen in Parts IL and HL which are ftirther 
extended and illnstrated in this ^rL 

THE KOUN AND PH0N0T7N.* 
BULB I. 

435. A noun or a pronoun Umiting another nonn, and de- 
noting the same person or thing, is put, by apposition^ in the 
same case ; as, ^^ Cicero, the oratory See 115. 

BBMABKS. 

1. A nonn is sometimes in apposition with a cUmtt ; as, '* The eldest son was 
always brought up to that employment, a cui torn which he and my father fol- 
lowed." 

2. A clause or a phrase is sometimes in apposition with a noun preceding it ; 
as, *'I would only mention at present one article, ihat of nudnUnance o/Um 
clergy." 

8. A noun in apposition is frequently cennected with the one that is limited by 
the conjunction cu; as, "My father intended to devote me as ^ tythe of 
his sons. 

Note. — The word as appears to be used frequently in the sense of the 
Latin preposition jtto, intteaa of, inphce of^fWy or in the capacity of, 

4. When two nouns in apposition come together in the possessive case, the 
sign is omitted after the first ; as, " John the Baptist's head." 
6. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in the plural. 

6. A noun i^ apposition is sometimlss used without the possessive sign, to limit 
a pronoun in the possessive case; as, **His office asjWjremust be respon* 
sible." In this sentence judge refers to Ms, although it appears to be in the same 
case with office. This construction is anomalous, but something analogous to 
it is found in other languages. 

7. The limiting noun is sometimes used with a preposition ; as, " The city q/* 
Boston ; " ** The title of liing." 



4f For Exercises in composition, the learner is referred to Uie section follow- 
ing General Exercise III. after Syntax. 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Henchel, the ashnnwmery discovered the planet Uranu$. 

Washington, the eammander-tnrchief of the American army, 
was bom near the banks of the Potomac 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth oenttuy, was 
derk <ji the parish of St. Andrew. 

The Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered famous for a 
battle between the Americans and Indians. 

I dined with him at our friend Davie^g, 

I received this reply, " He is better" 

You Are too humane and considerate ; things which few peo- 
ple can be charged with. 

I am pleased with your appointment as chaplain. 

REVIEW. 

Define the word tgtpotUum. Repeat the rules for nomis in apposition. Can 
words of difiierent meaning be in apposition ? Give some examples of nouns 
in apposition. Explain the rule of apposition, by the expressions, George^ Ae 
king ; Alexander, ike conquerer. Can a noun be in apposition with a clause or a 
sentence ? TkU was a toying of FrankHn ; ^ Tkne it money,** What words are 
in apposition in this sentence r Samuel Johnson. Are these words in appou- 
tionT See 172. Sect. XV. 

RULE II. 

486. A noun in the predicate after an intransitive verb, 
18 in the same case as the subject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as, ^^ It is Tie; he has become a 
poet:' See 105. 

Note. — This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to 5e. to become^ and 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to some transitive verbs in the vatsivt 
form ; such as denote to name, to render , to make, and the Uke. 

REMARKS. 

1. This rule applies also to the infinitive and participles of verbs of the samo 
elass ; as, " I desire to be &poety " I believe Mm to be a bnace." 

2. In expressions like the following there is found, perhaps, an exception to 
the remark above ; " He is angry with me on account of my being a friend to hit 
enemy.** The phrase " of my being a ftiend " is an abridged expression 
equivalent to " hecauae I am a friend,** in which " friend " is in the nominative 
case ; so in the following, "I am suspicious of Ma being a rogue; ** that ia, 
lAa< he is a rogue. 

In the abridged form the entire phrase my being afriendf or Mi being a royne. 
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is the object of the proposition, bat the words " fHend " and '* rogtic ** ms^ 
be considered in the same case as they woald be in the onabridged form. 

8. The construction of a noon after the verbs to be, to become, (f c, M'hea 
they form together a substantive phrase, may be explained in a similar way. 
In the sentence " to be a learned man is no easy attainment," the whole phrase 
'* to be a learned man " is the subject of ts, and the noun ** man " may be con- 
sidered in the nominative case afler "to be."* 

4. A phrase or a proposition is sometimes used as the predicate nominative 
as, ** To steal is to break the law." 

5. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb ; as, 
"Art thou het" "Am /a traiittr t " " MonUer as thou art, I will yet obey thee.'* 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

transitive Verbs, 

Clement was the name of many popes. 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch. 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet. 

Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passive form. 

Washington is called the father of his country. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was styled the 
Mnperor of France. 

In England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, caUed 
an eel-spear. 

Cicero and Antonius were called consuls. 

I am tired of being an idler. 

I cannot bear the thought of being nn exile from my country. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Show by Rule II. wherein these examples are incorrect, 
/that speak unto thee am him. It was not him that said it. 
It cannot be him. Whom are you f Whom do men say that /am ? 
Who do they represent me to be ? I do not think it is him. 
Did you believe it to be Ae? I did not think of its being hi77i. 
If I were him I would not tolerate it. 

* This explanation accords with the views of N. Butler and S. S. Green. 
Bullions considers the noun or pronoun in such relations to be in the objec- 
tive case. 

IS 
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BBVIEW. 

R«p^At Rnle IT. How does Bnle IT. differ from Rale I ? Ant. Cases of 
Bale II. occur where a verb separates the two nouns ; as, " Time is money ; " if 
separates time and money ; in cases of Rule I. no verb intervenes ; as, ** CicerOf 
the orator." Give some examples of nouns in apposition. ** Cicero, the ora- 
tor." Which Rule is applicable to this expression V ** Cicero vhu an orator." 
Which rale applies ? Give some examples of the same case after as be- 
fore the verb. What sometimes supplies tne place of one of the nouns ? Give 
an example. Why is the expression U is mc, mcorrect ? 



Section XLVIII. 

Rule III. 

487. The subject of a finite verb must be in the nonunar 
tive case. 

Rule IV. 

438. A verb must agree with its subject nominative in 
number and person. 

Note. — The verbs need and (iare, when intransitive, are sometimes osed 
in the plural form with a singular nominative. 

REMARKS. 
1. A substantive clause or phrase is often the subject of a verb. 

9. In declarative sentences or conditional clauses, the subject nominative usu- 
ally precedes the verb ; but in interrogaJtiot and imperaisve sentences it com- 
monl J follows the verb, or its auxiliary. 

ExAKPLEB. — ** He reads." " The rain falls." " If /go." " Believest Hum 
this?" •'Whoarttikou?" 

8. The subject nominative also follows Uie verb when a supposition is ex- 
pressed without the conjunction if; as, " Were it not for this." " Had / been 
tiiere." Also, when the verb is preceded by ihere^ Aere, ihen^ thence; or 
by neither or nor ; as, ** Ye shall not eat of it, neUher shall ye touch it." 

4, An intransitive verb between two nominatives of different numbers or 
persons, should agree with that which is more naturally the subject of the af« 
firmation ; as, ** His meo^ was locusts and wild honey." " The wages of sin 
is death,'' 

In such cases the verb more commonly agrees with the noon that pre- 
cedes it. 

6. Methinki (imperfect methought^) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
td of the pronoun sne, in the objective case, and the verb think, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, and by custom is n««evi with the 
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objective instead of the nominaiive case, and takes the fonn of the Aird person 

instead of the first. 

6. As regards, as concerns^ as respects^ as appears. These are phra^^cs with* 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before these 
yerbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. 

7. As foUows. The nominative cae^e can be supplied before tliis verb as 
the connection requires. " He addressed the assembly as follows.** This can be 
analyzed thus, ** He addressed the assembly in a manner as this rrhidifolUnDS." 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before 
the verb follows ; as, " The circumstances were as follow/' [those ichich follow.] 

8. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive verbs need, want and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely without a nominative ; as, 
" There required haste in the business ; " " there needs no argument for prov- 
ing;" "there wanted not men who would," &c. The last expressions have 
an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be considered ellipti- 
cal rather than wanting a nominative ; as, " Haste is required," " no argument 
is needed," &c. 

9. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimes omitted; 
as, " To whom the monarch ;" replied is omitted. " What a bloom in that per- 
son ! " The verb is is omitted. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Yarro was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was called 
just. 

Titus has been called the love and delight of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated fields ? 

At Buriington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
people of the province. 

The first impression made by the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Congress on our people in general, was greatly in our favor. 

To be natural is to be antiquated. 

To use correct and elegant English is to plod. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a man of merit. 

To see the sun is pleasant. 

To excel in knowledge is honorable ; but to be ignorant is 

base. 

That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 

Promising and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

Methinks this single consideration will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all envy. 
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Methoug^t I was admiUed into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards mj personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious 
crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

" Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded for 
all the pains I have been at." — Addison, 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Show b J the mle why these examples are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their 
banks. There was three Indians in the company. A variety 
of blessings has been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue 
consist the happiness of man. What names has the planets? 
There goes the ships freighted with treasure. There follows 
from thence these plain consequences. There is men who nev- 
er reason. The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, 
hides malice and insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten 
or twelve days in January, was cold and icy. How do your 
pulse beat ? How does your plans succeed ? What signifies 
good opinions when our practice is bad ? There was more im- 
postors than one. The virtue of these men and women are in- 
deed exemplary. 

REVIEW. 

Repeat rales III. and IV. and explain them by examples. '* To err is hu- 
man." — Show how the mle applies in this sentence. What is hnman ? what 
then is the nominative ? which remark nnder rule I Y, is applicable ? " Whence 
art thou ?" — Which word is the nominative ? does the nominative generally 
stand before or €ifier the verb ? How is methinks explained ? What is said 
of oi regardB, as concertu^ &c. ? Are any verbs nsed without a nominative 
case? 



* There are irregular expressions occasionally to be met with, which usagtt 
or custom sanction, rather than analogy. Such as, "says //* ** thinks /," &c. 
These horwever, are ungrammatical, and should not be imitated. 
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Rule V. 

439. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by 
and^ expressed or understood, generally require a plural 
verb ; as, Charles, Thomas, and George are brothers.* 

REMARKS. 

1. When the nouns are taken separately^ or are emphatically distin{2;nished, 
they may be regarded as belonging to separate propositions ; as, ** Every offi- 
cer and every soldier claims a snperiority." *' Ambition and not the safety 
of the state teas concerned." 

The nouns, in a compound subject, are taken separately when preceded 
by every, eachj no^ or not ; or some other disuniting word ; as, ^^ Every adjective 
and every adjective pronoun helongs,^^ [not belong,] &c.t 

2. If in such cases the nouns are of different numbers, the verb should 
agree with the first ; as, " Diligent indmtryy and not mean savings, produces 
honorable competence." 

3. When the nouns connected by and refer to the same person or (king^ 
the verb is singular ; as, " Why is dust and ashes proud ? " 

4. When the nominatives connected by and are of differentperforw, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than with the second, and with the second, 
rather than with the third ; as, " My brother and I are interested in the work," 
The verb are is in the Jirst person^ because / is of the first person ; and it is in 
the plural number, because *' brother " and '* I " are conneoted by and^ and 
make a compound subject. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model, 
Sentence. — TVan^iUity and love dwell here. 

Analyzed. The sentence is simple, having a compound subject. 
Tranquility and love," is the compound subject ; " and " is the connec- 



tive. 



* The best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters in using a singular verb after nouns connected by and ; as, *' Their safety 
and welfare is most conccnied." — Spectatoi'. The majority of Grammarians, 
however, do not approve this license. 

t A nominative singular sometimes has an adjunct connected with it, by 
tnlh,in(;ompavy tciih, or by some other roniiei tive phrase, which gives, in refer- 
ence to the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occasionally such a sub- 
ject is used with a plural verb ; as, " The angle A. with the angles B. and C, 
compose | compose? J tlie triangle ;" "The king, with the lords and commons, 
constitute [ constitutes] an excellent form of government." In all such cxampleSj 
a singular verb is more strictly in accordance with the principles of construe 
tion, and with the usage of the best writers. 

13* 
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** Dwell " is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be con 
sidered com|H»und, nnd bo resolved into two simple sentences ; as, " Tran- 
quillity dwells here, and love dwells here:" in this case "and" connects the 
verba. The former method is preferable. 

Reason and truth constitute intellectual gold. 

Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart from re- 
ligion. 

The. planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ocean, affect th^mind with sensations of astonishment. 

Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. 

The useful arts improved by science, and science itself im- 
proved by philosophy, confer power on civilized and instructed 
man, and enable him to triumph over his fellows and over 
nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 
Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, re- 
moves mountains. The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, 
often deceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on horse- 
back. The following treatise, with those which accompany it, 
were written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, 
produce esteem. The sides A. B. and C. forms the triangle. 
My uncle with his son were in town yesterday. That able 
scholar and grammarian have been refuted. The di&coD[ifiture 
and slaughter was very great. And so was also James and 
John. By whose power all good and evil is distributed. 

Rule VI. 

440. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or 
or wor, require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

REMARKS. 

1. If either of the nominatives thus connected is plural, the verb usually 
fiorr^A. with it ; as, " Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him." But 
se the plural nominative should be placed next to the verb. 
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2. If the nominatives connected by or or nor^ are of different persons, th« 
verb agrees with the person placed next to it ; as, ^ Either Hum or / am mis* 
taken." 

8. Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is nsually 
placed before the third, and the first should always be placed nearest to the 
vcri> ; as, ^ George or I am the person." Such expressions as, ** Either yon or 1 
am in fault," " George or / am the person," are inelegant, and may be easily 
avoided. It would be better to say,«either / am to blame, or you are ; either 
Gtorge is in fault, or X am. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

The method of analyzing examples under this mle is similar to that prs- 
•ented in the model under Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John, James, or Andrew, intends to accompany jou. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painful. 
Man's happiness or misery is in a great measure put into his 
own hands. 

One or both of the witnesses were present 



RULB VII. 

441. The nominatiye of a collective noun requires a verb 
in the singular or plural^ according as the noun denotes 
unity or plurality ; as, ^^ The cla8% was large ; my people 
do not consider.'' 

BEMABKS. 

1. The plural fonn of the verb is more commonly nsed. 

2. When the definitive thU, or (&a<, precedes the noun, the verb must be 
singular. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 
A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 
The court has just ended. 

In France the peasantry go barefoot, and the middle class 
make use of wooden shoes. 
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Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing. 

Tlie people rejoice in that which should cause them sorrow. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 

The nobilitj are the pillars to support the throne. 

A company of troops was detached. 

TO BE CORRECTED BT RULES VI. AND YH. 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor anal- 
ogy 8iip[K>rt such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were 
wanting. Neither the father nor the son were saved. Neither 
the general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The 
British parliament are composed of king, Icgrds and commons. 
A council were called. The crowd were very great. This 
sort of goods are not fashionable. That party were in an error. 
This company are handsomely uniformed. The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

I?e))o{it Rules III. IV. V. VI. and VII. When must the verb be singular ? 
Give examples. When must a verb be plural ? Give examples. Wnat be- 
sides n noun can be the subject of a verb ? When a nominative is a verb in 
the infiTiitive, or a sentence/whatmnstbe the person and number of the verb ? 
Ans. Third person, singular. If two infinitives are connected by and^ in 
what number must the verb be ? Ans. Plural. When pronouns of different 
persons ara connected by cmdf in which person must the verb be ? If con- 
nected by OTf in which person. 

• 

Section XLIX. 

THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Rule VIII. 

442. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, limits the 
noun wliich denotes the object possessed. See 120. 

REMARKS. 

1. The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is often omitted, when it 
can be easily supplied ; as, ** We dined at Peter Garrick's ; " house is omitted. 
Vital air was a discovery of Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's dUcooeriet; th« 
•wne aa to aay, " Vital air w&s one of Priestley's discoveiiw^ 
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2. When two or more nouns imply joint possession, the sign (*8) is gen* 
erally omitted after the first, but annexed to the hut ; as, ** Smibom and 
Carter's boolcstore." Sanborn and Carter, joint, owners, are both in the poih 
aessive case, and are governed by " bookstore ; " but the s»jfi» is annexed to 
Carter only. 

8. When two or more nonns denote fQxmite ownership, each noon has the 
sign annexed ; as, " Oowper^Sf Thonuon^e and Ookridge*$ works. ** Worki " ia 
imderstood after each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
as not to admit a panse between them, the last generally has the sign ; aa, 
'* John the Bapdsee head." '* The king of QretU Britain's prerogative." *<At 
oar friend Sir Robert Hinckley's." *' The captain of the guard's hoose.** 

6. In case of possessives in apposition, if the limited word is omitted, the 
sign is generally annexed to the first, especially if it is limited by more than 
one word ; as, "1 dined at Walton's, an amiable and worthy man." '^I left 
the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." 

6. The preposition of with its objective ease, is often equivalent to the pof- 
sessive case ; as, ** The advice of my father." Or, ** My father's advice." 

7. The possessive is often used to limit a participial nonn, or a phrase be- 
ginning with a present participle ; as, " Much will depend on the pvpits com- 
posing frequently." PupiVs is governed by the participial noun'*coii^x)Mfi^.4^ 

8. The use of the possessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by emplo3ring the preposition 
of, or the expressions, the property of or, belonging (o ; as, ^* This was my father 
and brother's farm ; " — better thus, this farm belonged io, or, toas ih/e propertg 
of, my father and brother. *'They condemned the prodigal's, as he was 
called, extravagant conduct ; " — it should be, ** they condemned the extrava- 
gant conduct of thfe prodigal," as he was called. *' She began to extol the 
farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding;" — it should be, **thA 
excellent understanding of the farmer," as she called him. 



ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

He Spoke slightingly of Dyer's fleece. , 

I asked for Barkerville's edition of Barclay's Apology. . ; 

My ways are not thy ways. ' 

He accompanied me to St. Mary's Charch. , 

His lady was the daughter of Johnson's first 8chooliziA9tei;<;.j;. 
I have received your letter. ^o jgsi j.f: ofi 



Their insolence is intolerable. .iiJ "io ...... ,.. 



.ijwi :o ^■^''■'■ 



Difflg e* ' »dij1 I ' J. 






* The participle used as a nonn, still retains its verbal properties, ^i^^msf, 
goffem the objective case, or bo modified by an adverh or atc^juiict, ule tbt 
verb tram whioh it ie derived. 
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My coontij has cliums, my children have claims, and mj 
own character has claimd upon me. 

You will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr. Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (cofiee house.) 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. 
Mather's. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a 
treaty with the bookseller. 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson from 
prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's mis- 
fortune. 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid him 
the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman. 

I dined with him at our friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 



TO BE CORRECTED BY THE REMARKS UNDER RUXE VnZ. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington and Taylor's 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand's and Isa- 
bella's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr. 
Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an 
edition of Cowley. I dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful 
people may talk of a mythology being amongst them. There is 
no danger of that complaint being made at present The 
iHshop's of Landaff excellent works. I will not, for David^s 
thy father's sake. Much depends on this rule being ob* 
served. 
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KXERCISK. 

Change the following sentences into other fonns which Ahull conyey th% 
same meaning. 

Model. 
Tliis was the king of England's eldest son. 
Clianged. This was the eldest ton of the king o/* England. 
The declaration was published in the armtfs name. 
Changed. The declaration wtis published in the name of ike army. 

Sentences to be changed. 

A mother's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gif^s 
for man's advantage. This was John, Bobert and Giiarles's 
estate. Ve?y little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding 
a treaty with the bookseller. This property was my father's, 
my brother's, and my uncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest 
son's estate. This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. He 
is ignorant of the country's condition. 

REVIEW. 

What is the rule for the eovemment of nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case ? What is the sign of the possessive case ? When two or more nouns 
denote the joint owners of the same thing,to which is the sign annexed ? When 
can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive case ? Give some ex- 
amples. When the possessive is governed bv a participial clause, can the 
sign be properly omitted ? Repeat me rule and remarks for the government 
and use of the possessive case. 

• 

Section L. 
objective case. 

BULE IX. 

443. The object of a transitive verb, or a preposition, 
must be in the objective case ; as, '^ The sun imparts tvarmth 
to the ground^^ 

Note. — Participles of transitive verbs in the active form, likewise govern 
the objective case. 

REMARKS. 

1. Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of a kindred signi- 
fication to their own ;a9, " He dreamed a dream ; ** let him die ihe death '* ; *'to 
nn ike race ; *' ** to Bleep iKe tleqt of death ; *' **to live a Ufe of ease ; *' **h« 
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%. Similar to this idiom are expressions lllse tiie following; '^groves whose 
tiMs wepi odorous gums." " The crispid brool^ ran uectar.** ^ Her lips blush- 
ed deeper eweets."* 

8. The objectiye whom^ tDkich or thai should stand before the verb that gov- 
•ms it, and except in interrogative sentences before the subject of the verb ; 
M, '* Whom ye seek." '' The story tOikh be told.*' 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Disappointment sinks the heart of man. 

Foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 

The President's speech is so important to the public, that I 
know you will be anxious to see it as early as possible. 

I will resign my office and remain with you. 

That is the friend whom you must receive cordially, and 
whom you cannot esteem too highly. 

They whom opulence has made proud, and whom luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who did they send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they 
we know. He invited my brother and I to examine his library. 
Ye hath he quickened. Who shall I call you ? He who com- 
mitted the offence, you should correct, not I who am innocent. 
He who is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter 
to ? Who will you vote for ? He and they we know, but who 
are you. 

Rule x.* 

444. Nouns which denote time^ qm'nJAty^ meoiurej dU- 
tancBj vahiBy or direction^ are often put in the objective case 



* Some verbs were formeily medas tittnsitive, which are no longer consid- 
ered as stich ^ as, " He' repented Am ; " " flee <!fc« away." Ceaw^ however. 
38 used ae a transitiTe verb by oar- best writers ; as, " Cease thy-iiBpious raga.** 
WtbtUr. 
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without a preposition ; as, " He is ten years old" ; "the rule 
is d^foot in length." 

Note. — In analyzing, such nouns with the adjectives joined to them are to 
be treated as adjuncts, modifying or limiting some other words in the sentence. 
Some grammarians prefer to have a preposition supplied in explaining the con- 
struction of such words. In some instances this is easily done, in others it k 
not admissible.* 

RKMAUKS. 

1. The word home after the verbs comt^ yo^ and the like, is generally in the 
objective case without a preposition; as, " My intention is to tome home, un- 
less I receive a commission to St. James's." 

Note. — When an adjective or an article is joined to the words Iwme^ notih, 
&c. the preposition is used; as, " He has gone to his home." 

2. The words Kite, near and niffh are commonly followed by the objective 
case without a preposition ; as, " lie is like his father;" " He live^ near the 



river." 



3. Nouns that denote particular points of time are generally used with a 
preposition, but not always ; as, " At that hour ;" " In the morning.''^ 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

Note. — Three months answers to the question how long t and modifies the 
predicate of the sentence ; months is in the objective case without a preposi- 
tion. 

He was absent from his native country six years. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1st., we left Paris. 

The sf orm burst upon us three leagues from the land. ' 

They travelled north, soiith, east and west. 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered 

ao means of escape. 

Rule xi. 

TWO OBo^CTlVES. 

446/ Verbs signifying to ««*, to teach, to call, to pay, to 
allow, to give, to make, to constitute, and sonld o&ers, fre^ 

* Lowth, followed by the whale tribe of writers on this subject, alleges some 
prepositions to be understood before these expressions of time. But this is a. 
palpable error arising from preconceived notions of the necessity of snob' 
words. The fact is otherwise ; all these peculiar phrases are idiomatio , and 
are Tomains of the early state of otir language. — Trafti <er. 

14 
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quently go vera two objective cases ; as, " He asked me a 
juestJon ; " *' and God called tho firmament Heaven; " 
" God seems to have made Jam what he was." '* They chose 
or elected him clerks " SunoUj he sumamed Peter.^^ 

REMARKS. 

1. A preposition is often used before one of the •objectives following the 
▼erbs oikf teachj pay^ allow and pronUte^ and can easily be supplied when omit- 
ted. 

2. An infinitive or an entire clause is often used as one of the objectives ; as, 
** He asked roe to give him money. 

8. The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives ; as, ** It cost tat 
much Inbor." 

4. Verbs which have two objectives in the active /arm, retain one of them 
in the passive, and the other becomes the subject ; as " He asked me a question." 
[active form.] '*A questf/m was asked me,** or **/ was asked a question*' [passive 
form.J The last expression, namely, " I was asked a question,*' is anomalous, 
but authorized by good usage. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

Model. 
Sentence. — A wise man wiU teach his sons justice. 

Analyzed. — " A wise man,** is the modified subject. " Will teach hia 
sons justice,** is the modified predicate. The predicate wUl teach, is modified, 
Ist, by its direct object, sons; 2d, by justice, which may be called the indirect 
object of teach ; if the preposition q/*, or aboui, were supplied before justice, 
the expression of Justice would be the adjunct of will teach. 

Parsed. — "Sons,** is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine 
gender, objective case, and the object of teach. 

" Justice ** is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to your 

horses. — Swift, 

God called the light day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are 

the serva&ts of corruption. 
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He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf. 

He allowed his son the third part of his inheritance. 
His son was allowed the third part of his inheritance. 

Section LI, 

CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The form of the independent case is usually that of the nommalfve, but its 
relations and office are (;[aite different. 

Rule XII. 

446. A noun joined with a participle, standing uncon- 
nected with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in the 
case absolute or independent ; as, '' The oration having 
been spoken, the assembly was dismissed." * 

REMARKS. 

1. The noun independent may have adjectives and modifying adjuncts. 

2. In ancUydng, the case absolute or independent, with the participle and 
other modifying words, is an abridged expression, which may be formed into 
a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, and supplying 
other necessary words ; as, " Tarquinius reigning," " Pythagoras came into 
Italy." Tarqtdnitu reigning^ is an abridged expression, and is equivalent to 
fiMU Tar^mvi toot reigfdng. t 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model, 

Sentencb. — Mr. IFe2cV< AeoZ^ "being inyxiired, he vhu advUed to try Uie effect 

of a tDorm climate, 

Ahxltzed. — "• He," is the subject ; ^* was advised," &c., is the modified 
predicate. " Mr. Welch's health being impaired," is an abridged expression, 
equivalent to, " since Mr. Welch's health was impaired." 



4f a noun having no grammatical connection with the subject or predicate 
Df a sentence, when joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
abtolide, but when it is the name of an object addresee^^ it is said to be in the 
case indepemdenL As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not gram- 
matically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is dMmed 
hmnatenal which term is employed. 
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" It '* is fVequentlj redandaot, or is used iDdefinitely ; and when so used, 
it may be pancd in appoiiition with the infinitive orclaose following ; as, "It 
is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries;" the proper subject of the 
verb id, " to fotyivt xnjuriit^" and "it" is redundant, or unnecessary to the 
sense ; but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronoun tchatevtr or whattoever is sometimes used for the sake of 
empha'^is ; as, " No ground tchatevtr ; " when used in this manner, it may be 
treutod as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ; as, ** No prudence 
whatever,'* that is, " no prudence, uihaUver prudence may exist, can deviate 
fVom this scheme." 

6. The pronouns himatlf, iii^lf^ theniMelveij &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective cose, and are frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many instances are to be parsed in apposition with some noun or 
pronoun expressed or understood ; as, " He himself said it." 

7. " Wliat " is sometimes used adverbially in the sense of partly ; as, " WTuU 
with the war; " " what with the sweat," &c. 

8. " A^liat " is often improperly used for " that ; " as, " They will not be- 
lieve but what I have been entirely to blame. 

9. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who is partial to others, is so to himself." In this 
sentence, " who " is used indefinitely, referring to some word not expressed ; 
as, " The man who, " or " anypenon who," &c. 

10. The relative that, may refer either to persons or things ; but it is gene- 
ndly used in preference to who or u^ich^ in the following instances : 

I. Ader an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, " Humility is one of 
the most amiable virtues that we can possess. ** Which," in this sentence, 
would sound harsh and disagreeable. 

11. After the word same belongingto the noun which immediately precedes 
the relative ; as, " They are the same persons that we saw yesterday." 

III. After ** who," used interrogatively or after an antecedent introduced by 
it ; as, " Who that a prudent, would conduct in such a nuumer ;" ** It is you thai 
must bear the responsibility ; not I." 

iv. When the antecedent consists of two or more words taken conjointly, 
one referring to a person, and the other to a thing ; as, ** My memory fondly 
clings to the dear friends and country that I have left." 

11. The relative frequently refers to a whole clause ; as, *' You have over- 
come envy with glory, which is very difficidt" 

12. Two relatives occurring in different clauses of a compound sentence 
should be the same ; as, " It is remarkable, that Holland, against which the war 
was undertaken, and thai in the very beginning was reduced to the brink of 
ruin, lost nothing." " Which " should be used mstead of " that" 

13. The relative which is appropriately used to refer to the words " child »' 
and " children." ^ Which " refers to persons, when used to designate one of 
two individuals ; as, ** Which of the two?" 
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REMARK. 

Ncanes^ tUks, captionif and »ignatures, standing unconnected, are abridged 
expressions, to which, in analyzing and parsing, such words can be added as 
are necessary to complete a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator ; that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. Rule V. ; 
Chapter IV. ; that is, this is Rule V., &c. Henry Martyn ; that is, the memoir 
of Henry Martyn. Spectator, Rule F., Chapter IV., are strictly parts of sen- 
tences, and can be parsed as nouns in the nominative after the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

What are the rules for nouns in the independent case ? Give some exam- 
ples under each. In what case are the nouns in the following expressions ? 
" liberty I " ** O my country 1 " " Our uwk being finished, we will play." 
Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two objectives. Give examples under 
each. Repeat the rules for the nominative case ; for the possessive case ; for 
the objective case ; for the independent case. What rule is applicable to the 
nouns, in such expressions as the following ; ** I am busy every day ; " ^^ he has 
been absent six wetkt ; " " six rods wide ; " " ten feet deep ; " "much every 
toay; " "the book is worth a doUar; '* " it cost me money; " " he is like his 
fiWierJ'' 



»» 



Section LII. 

PRONOUNS. 

Rule XIV. 



448. Pronouns must agree in^ith their antecedents and 
words for which they stand, in gender^ number^ and per- 
son; as, '^Thou who speakest." ^^They went iJieir way." 

REMARKS. 

1* Pronouns which refer to two or more nouns, when the objects are 
taken together, must be in the plural number ; as, " George and Thomas excel 
in their studies." 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more singular nouns, connected by or or 
nor must be in the singular number ; as, " Neither James nor John is diligent 
in his studies ; " not Vieir studies. 

8. When the nouns connected are of different persons, the ^rrf/>eraoiiii 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third. 

4. The pronoun " it " often refers to nouns without regard to number, gen 
der or person ; to infinitives, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

14* 
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Can an J one, on their entrance into the world, be follj secure 
that thej shall not be deceived ? 

Thej which seek wisdom will certainlj find her. 

The child whom we have jast seen is wholesomely fed. 

REVIEW. 

Vr\}nt is the genernl rale for the agreement of pfronoans ? Explain the mean- 
ing fif t)ii4 rule. When two or more nouis are cwmected by amd, in wliat 
tmiiibor must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns are connected 
bv or or Mor, what most be the number of the pronoun referring to them ? 
Kf ]H'Ht the rules for the construction of the rekuhe. What kind of a pronoun 
is what t How is it treated in parsing ? An$. Generally, as a compound nro- 
nouui equivalent to that uhUh or thou which. 

Section Lin. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rule XV. 

449. An adjective oelongs to the noun or pronoun which 
it qualifies or defines. (113.) 

remarks. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening words from the 
nouns to which they belong ; as, " The day is pka$anL" ** Great is the Lord." 
** A river twenty rods wide," 

2. Adjectives are used to modify infinitives, parte of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, *^ To see the sun is pleagamt ;** " to advance was difficult s** 
** to retreat hazardous." 

8. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of (he «er6, and its wbfect ; 
as, ** The wind was blowing/resfc ;" ** he grew oU in the service of his coun- 
try." 

The difference between an adverb and an a^JMtive m such a connection, 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 

He feels toarm — adjective. 

He feels warm^f the insult ofiered him — adverbs 

She looks cold — adjective. 

She looks cokUy on him — adverb. 

Adjectives of this kind frequently follow those verbs for which the verb 
**be" might be substituted; as, The rose tmeB§ sweet; that is, if sweet. 
" Sweet" in this connection is an adjective. How tweet the hay smells, [is.] . 
The apple tastes sour, [is.] 

i. Acyectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives ; as, *' 2>e^ 
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14. When there are antecedents of different persons to which a relative in 
the nominative case refen, it is the general rule that the relative may agree 
vrith either ; as, " I am the Lord that make or maketh all things.'* It is better in 
most cases to place the relative as near as possible to the word to which it re- 
fers ; thus, instead of the expression, ** I am the Lord who command you,'* 
it is better to say, " I who command you am the Lord." 

15. Sometimes the relative precedes the clause to which it refers, without 
ambiguity in the sense " There was, therefore, which is all we assert, a course 
of life pursued by them different from that which they before led." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place of? how de- 
clined ? how governed ? what is the rule for its agreement ? what for its gov- 
ernment ? 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. 
Although his company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, 
yet I should not have brought him, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of living here, which you know 
Americans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more 
agreeable to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest ; they support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

One should not think too favorably of themselves. 

The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 

The council were divided in its sentiments. 

The moon appears, but the light is not his own. 

The men which seek wisdom will find him. 

One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 

My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 

George and Charles are diligent in his studies. 

Neither James nor John has gained to themselves much 
credit. 

Each of the sexes should be kept within their particular 
bounds. 
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offlMtwo;** H8lioiildbe,~the«0«dberortli0two.*' «Tliee&ferof the 
tiuree;*" it should be, ** the eUef< of the three." 

15. The BuperUtiTe, however, is admissible where two fhtngs are compar- 
ed, if there is no ambigaitj froiu sach a use ; as, ** The weaieat.at the two, or 
the loedber of the two.'* 

14. Doable comparatiTes and saperiatiTes shonld be avoided ; as, ** A tnore 
werener temper ; " ** the siott atraiUst sect.'* 

16. In expressing a comparison, if both noons relate to the tame thing, the 
article shonld not be prefixed to the lattor ; if to different things it should not 
be omitted ; as, ** He is a much better general than statesman." 

16. The word tuck is often improperly nsed for so; as, ^ He was svcfc an 
extrayagant perM>n ;" it shonld be to extravagant 

Position of Adjectives. 

17. Adjectives are nsnallj placed before the nonns to which they belong; 
as, ** A tfcnerotu man." 

18. The following are excepti<Hi8 to this general mle : 

I. When the adjective is limited by some word or adjnnet fbllowing it, it 
stands after its noon ; as, " Food amvemeiU for me." ** A role, a foot iong." 

n. When the adjective expresses a title ; as, *' Alexander, the Great," it 
follows its nonn. 

m. Sometimes several adjectives belong^g to one nonn are placed after 
it; as, " A prince learned^ wise, and 6rare." 

TV. An adjective used emphatically to introduce a sentence is often sep- 
arated from its notm by intervening words ; as, ^* Great is the Lord." 

T. When an adjective is preceded by an adverb, it generally follows its 
nonn ; as, " A man truly true." 

yi. The definitive aZZ, is often separated from its noun by the; as, "All the 
people." ** All," sometimes stands afler several nonns, to impart enei^ to 
the sentence ; as, " Ambition, interest, honor, all concurred." 

vn. All adjectives are separated from their nouns by ** a," when they are 
preceded by " so," or " aa ; " as, ** So wise a man." " As good a man.' 



»» 



ANALYSTS AKD PASSING. 

The joung blood of modern literatare - has put new life into 
the literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age, — from which Euro- 
pean civifization dates, and political and domestic order takes its 
rise^ stand forth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast. 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 
None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 
I have not seen him these ten years* 
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That sort of books was a valuable present. 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming. To restrain 
anger is excellent To excel in knowledge is honorable. The 
fame burns bright and clear. Keen blows the wind, and 
piercing is the cold. A great many stars are visible in a clear 
night. A light shineth in the path of the upright. 

SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green 
load of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them 
books which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. 
They wandered about solitarily and distressed. She reads 
proper, writes neat, and composes accurate. They lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. He was such an extrava- 
gant man, that he soon wasted his property. I never saw such 
large trees. Such a bad temper is seldom found. A tree fifty 
foot high. Twenty ton of hay. Two shilling a pound. 

'T is more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongae is like a race horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings; hers is the most 
sweetest voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created 
us for his glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being 
is the most wisest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of 
beings. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and 
should be his chief desire. His assertion was more true than 
that of his opponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
untrue. His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and 
his father's the most perfect of alL Eve was the fairest of all 
her daughters. Profane swearing is, of all other vices, the 
most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove 
the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke with so much 
propriety, that I understood him the best of all the others 
who spoke on the subject. Such distinguished virtues -seldom 
cooor. 
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Section LTV. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES.* 

RULB XVI. 

450. Pronominal adjectires limit the nouns to which ioej 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, Thi8 dsLj^Jew 
men, both men, mantf people, the latt^ day, same think, few 
come, &c. 

REILIBKS. 

£ath oOur, One anoAer. 

1. These are elliptical expressions and may be explained as follows : 

** Righteousness and peace have kissed each other ; " that is, each has kissed 
the other* 

** We ought to love one another ; ** that is, one onght to love, &c. 

'* When ye come together to eat, tarry one for txnother; !' it might be, forona 
another. 

** Exhort one another daily ; " let each exhort the other, &c.t 

2. The adjectives this and these refer to what is near or present ; bat the 
adjectives that and thote refer to what is more remote or absent ; as, " Thie man," 
that is, the man who is present or near ; " T^o^man,*' that is, the man who is 
at a distance or ab&cnt. 

8. The adjectives eocA, erery, either^ require, in construction, the nonn, 
pronoun or verb, to be in the singular number ; as, " Every tree is known by 
its fruit/* This rule is often violated, as in the following examples : " Let each 
fulfil their part ; " it should be hU. 

" Every" is sometimes joined to a noun, preceded by a numeral adjective ; 
as, " Every aiz monthi." " Every hundred years," As the noun and the 
numeral are together merely a complex term expressing a definite period, such 
examples do not in reality make an exception to the rule. 

4. Even when several nouns are connected as the common subjects of a 
verb, if each one is limited by each or every^ expressed or understood, the 
verb must be singular ; as, ** Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, 
teems with life." 

5. The words me/tnsj netns^ amende, &c.,. formerly plural nouns, are now 
used in the Ringular number, and take adjectives agreeing with them in the 

* This class of words, in nearly every instance where they are used alone, 
admit of haviD|^ a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
supply a noun m some cases, it is better to treat them as pronouns when they 
are used alone. 

t The expressions, each other^ one another, are sometimes termed reciprocal 
prommns. '^ 
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plural ; as, " Tkis means/* not ike»e means. *' One means or a means," not 
one mean. 

6. The pronominal botk^ is often used in the place of two nouns, con- 
nected toother, olr of a plural noun comprising only two individuals, the 
subject or object in a sentence ; as, ** Abraham took sheep and oxen, and 
gave them to Abimelech, and both of them made a covenant.'* 

** Both '* is sometimes used in apposition with a pronoun to give emphasis 
to the expression ; as, ** He forgave them both.'* " I will teach you both." 

7. The pronominals former a.nd latter; also the one — andtheother^ may 
properly represent nouns or clauses in contrast, when they are near in coi> 
struction and occasion no obscurity.*^ 

8. One is sometimes used in the plural ; as, " The great on«« of the world ; " 
**the little ones." "One" used without a noun is often used indefinitely, 
signifying persons in general ; as, *' One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
kind." 

9. None is used in both numbers ; as, " None is," or " None are." "None 
that go unto her return again." 

10. Either is sometimes used for " each ; " as, " Two thieves were cruci- 
fied — on either side one." 

11. "Them" used for "these" or "those" is a vulgarism; as, " Them 
books." " Them people." It should be, " iheee books," " thoee people." 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled him. 

A great many people think that the Sabbath ends at sunset. 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such com- 
paniorfs, will not be keeping holy the Sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single inter- 
ference with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thirfg to see that his feelings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel right 

These omissions were more frequent than he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 



* The injudicious use of former and latter and other substittitoi are a sreat 
bkmish in Campbell's Philosophy of Bhetorio. ^ Webtter. 

16 
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The same is equallj true of the past 

In the eTening he was occapied with some one of these en« 
jojments, and the next daj he was planning another. 

This he eould not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom thej will ; as for me and mj house, 
we will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my Gk>d, to do less 
or more. 

Let each fulfil his part 

TO BE COBRECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors. I have 
been waiting this two hours. Do you see those books lying on 
this table ? These men that stand yonder are soldiers. That 
breeze is refreshing. Where are these books which you took 
from the desk ? Both the sun, moon, and planets, turn on their 
axis. Do you see them people walking in the park ? 

Rule XVII. 

451. The article an or a, is used before nouns in the 
nngnlar number only,- individually or collectively. 2JAe 
is used before nouns in boih numbers; as, ^^A man;'' 
" a thousand ;" " the houses ;" " the sea.' 



jj 



BEMABKS. 

1. Articles, when used, should be applied acoordiog to their signification, 
and as the sense requires. They are often properly omitted. 

2. When the sense of words is sufficiently certain by the construction, the 
article may be omitted. 

8. When the sigaification of the noun is general, and requires no limita- 
tlon, the article is omitted; as, "Honor to whom honor la due." "Man ia 
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4. When two or more nouns occur in the same constmction, the article 
may be used with the first and omitted with the rest ; as, " There were many 
hours both of the night and day," or the day It is often used, however, in 
such instances for the sake of emphasis. 

5. When two or more adjectives are used to express different qualities of 
the same object, the article may be used with the first, and omitted with the 
rest; as, "A large and convenient dwelling," referring to a single dwelling. 
But if it is intended to express qualities of different objects, the article may be 
used before each; as, ^^A large and a convenient dwelling," referring to two 
dwellings. 

6. When the two nouns after a comparative refer to the same person or 
thing, the article should be omitted before the second ; as, " He is a better sol- 
dier than scholar." The use of the article before " scholar," would change the 
meaning entirely; it then would mean, **He is a better soldier than a 
scholar is." 

7. A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made bv the use or omis- 
sion of the article before the words litUe and few; as, **He has a little rever- 
ence." This means that he has reverence in a slight degree. '* He has little 
reverence." This implies a doubt whether he has any. 

8. An OT a is sometimes used in the sense of each or ev^ry ; as, " Twice a 
day." 

9. The article is often used to modify the meaning of an adjective ; as, " A 
hundred men ;" " a large number of men ;" " a few things." 

10. " The " is used before comparatives and superlatives ; as, " The more 
— the better ;" " An estate, <Ae largest in the city." 

11. '^ The " is used before the antecedent of restrictive clauses ; as, " The 
sight tnihich we saw." 

12. ** An or a " sometimes occurs between the adjective " many," and a sin- 
gular noun ; as, ** Full many a gem ;" " many a youth." 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions. A man 
is the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer 
than a reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 
Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. At best his 
gift was but a poor offering. He has been censured for giving 
a little attention to his business. 

REVIEW. 

What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives ? What is an adjective ? 
Does the term a^ective include the article ? Are adjectives ever separated 
ftom their nouns ? Give some examples. Can acyective» qualify InfimHves^ 
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elfm$f9 or »em(enrt» f Gtre examples. In the expresncnif that you are mUtaken 

is ttrtnin^ wli rh i* the a«liecnve? To what doe> it belong? In the expres- 
*ion, the ItmJcs jxi/f, ^hirh i« the adjective ? What doe? it appear to modify? 
(live (Jther exainpie^ ol the Mune kind. I)«» adjectives modify other«d)ectives ? 
(i.ve Mune exniiij*!***. Show wlicreiu the fuliowinp expressions are incorrect. 
/A- tnts t sir tttu jfnflifffil; he wriUs ntai ; tit e stream jlinrs rapid ; the tcind blc/tcs 
n' If hi. Ik«{ «':it the rulo ami note'* for the rf;rt(m*nt and use of the article. Is 
I'm '♦• any dif.'r»'iice in the followine expre-^'-ion's ? Fttcpeople, a fete people. 
Whuf i* the rule for pronom-nal atliective«i ? Explain the phrases each other, 
•nd (mt nm4htr. What is the difference in u<e between the pronominals tAts 
aiid thotf \S hat \» said of «mA, tvtrj^ tithtrt What should be the number 
of an adjective to agree with means or nivsf What is the role for the agree- 
nitfnt of the article an or a f of the t Mention some of the rules for the omis- 
lioa or the use of the articles. 
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VERBS. 

THE INFUaTIYE MODE. 

Rule XVm. 

452. A verb In the Infinitive mode is generally used to 
limit the meaning of a verb, noun, or adjective ; as, ^^ I 
hope to 9ucceed;^* "a desire to improve;^' ^^anxiouato 
hear.'' 

BEMARKS. 

A yerb in the InfinitiTe may also limit the meaning of 

1. As or than ; as " He is so conceited as to disdain to hare any thing to do 
with hooks ; " " he desired nothing more tkaun to know his imperfections. **4f 

2. Adverbs ; as " The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton ; " "I know not 
how to address you." 

8. PrepimtUms ; as, " What went ye out/or to see ; "t " my friend is about 
to take his departure.*' 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, *' To say (he least he has 
erred in judgment ;" " but to proceed with our argument." 



4f The Infinite after as or than, more properly limits a rerb understood ; as, 
"He desired nothing more than he desired to know," &c. 

t This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the Scriptures and 
in ancient writings. 
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6. When the Infinitdye denotes purpose or design, it is frequently preceded 
by the phrase in orders but this phrase is often omitted. 

6. The phrase to be sure is often used adverbially, in the sense of «ure/y, 
or certainljfi 

SPECIAL BULE. 

453. The Infinitive mode has sometimes a subject in 
the objective case ; as, '^ I believe the sun to be the cen- 
tre of the solar sjstem ; " '' I know him to be a man of 

veracity." 

BEMARKS. 

1. This form of expression, far less common in our language than in the 
Latin and Greek, is equivalent to a subordinate clause introduced by that ; 
** I believe him to be dishonest," that is, I believe that he is dishonest. 

2. The Infinitive with its subject is sometimes introduced by forf as, 
**For him to die was gain." In such expressions the infinitive and the words 
connected with it, form the subject of the verb in the sentence, " For him 
to die " is the subject of- toas. 

Note. — The use of the Infinitive as the subject, object, and predicate nomi- 
native has been explained under the Rules relating to these subjects. For the 
nature and properties of the Infinitive, see Sec. xxi, 255, 256. 

ANALYSIS AND FARSIN6. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be re- 
cognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be 
erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the sur- 
rounding country. 

A manife&to was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors the 
tyrannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination 
to depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to 
defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, 
even by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

15* 
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Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the 
same breath which blows up a fire maj blow it out again. 

I underbtand him better, than to suppose he will relinquish 
hid design* 

Rule XTX; 

454. The verbs which follow hidy darCy durst , hear y feel y 
lety makey needy seey and their participles, are used in the 
Infinitive without the sign to ;* as *' He bid me go." 

NoTB. — The verbs tcatch. behold, hnour^ observe^Juxce, comnumd,^nd, and 
fome others, are occabiooally toUowed by the infiDitive without the sign to. 

ANALYSIS ANTO PARSING. 

The name of Henrj makes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
to my heels. 

Dare any roan be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I 
command them kill? — Shakspeare. 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk 
and the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Coleridge, 

The haughty priests of learning banished from the schools 
all who had dared draw water from the living fountain. — Cole- 
ridge. 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bargains 
he had made. — Steele. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
do a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct themselves very indiscreetly. And the multitude wonder- 
ed when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

* The sign to Is retained after these verbs when nsed in the passive fonn. 
The sign is also sometimes retained after Tndke and dare. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

BXTLB XX. 

455. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explsdn. 

Present and compound participles govern the same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived. 

REHABKS. 

1. The participle is often used as a noun, either with or witikont rn article ; 
but when so used the present or compound participle of a transitive verb per- 
forms the office of a verb and a noun at the same time ; as, "In return for 
your inviting me," 

2. When preceded by the article, the present partiQipIe,in most cases, must 
be followed by " of;" as, " The gaining of wisdom ;" " The supplying of our 
wants." Expressions like the following are incorrect: ^^Theprmching repent- 
ance ;" " The writing an essay." "Of " should be used after " preaching," &c.* 

3. The reverse of this rule should also be observed, namely ; that the " of" 
should not be employed after the participle, when it is not preceded by the 
article ; as, " By preaching of repentance." It should be, "by the preaching 
of repentance," or, " by preaching repentance." In general, both the article 
and the preposition should be used, or both should be omitted, except where 
the ellipsis of the preposition is obvious, or where another constructicin is re- 
quired by the sense ; as, " The advising or aU^mpting to procure an insurrec- 
tion." Ik this sentence the infinitive is used after the participial noun. 

4. Present and compound participles often perform the office of a verb and 
noun at the same time ; as^, " He was displeased with the king's having bestow^ 
ed the office upon a worthless man." In this sentence, the compound parti- 
ciple is used as a noun and governs " king's." It also, m the office of a verb, 
governs the noun " office," in the objective case. 

5. Participles often belong to a clause or a part of a sentence ; as, " Omng 
to the bad state of the roads, he was detained a day beyond the time of his ap- 
pointment." In this sentence, " owing" agrees with the whole sentence, "he 
was," &c. The words conctrmng, according^ respecting^ touching^ &c., are 
generally considered prepositions. They are, however, derived from verbs, 
and in most instances refer to some statement in the sentence. 

6. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, without reference to any 

4f This rule is often violated by our best writers, and to make it universal is 
to assume an authority much too dictatorial. The ezpressioui " The Tn^king 
ft will," 13 perfectly good English. — Webster, 
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coun or pranouo expressed ; as, ** It^is not possible to act otherwise, comider 
i»*y the weakneM of our nature." ^ Generally tpeaJnng, his conduct was very 
h^Lorable." 

} or other uses of the participle^ see Sec. xxiv. 

7. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, are 
eal4ed verbal cr pariUifial adjectives. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

• And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favor with all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either 
of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject. 

We considered man as belonging to societies ; societies as 
formed of different ranks ; and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such a one as you have not seen. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the 
sending proper isformation. Without the taking pains. With- 
out taking of pains. The changing times and seasons, the re- 
moving and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Pov- 
erty turns one's thoughts too much upon the supplying one's 
wants. In tracing of his history, we discover little that is wor- 
thy cf imitatioii. 
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Section LVI. 

MODES. TENSES. 
EULB XXI. 

456. In the use of modes and tenses, a proper regard 
should be paid to their forms and connections. 

MODES. 

1. The indicative mode must be used after conjunctions which are posi- 
tiye and unconditional in their nature ; as, " He is esteemed, heccnue he is gen« 



eroos.** 



2. The subjunctive mode is used after ooiyunotions which imply doubt, 
contingency or condition ; as, ** If he is expert in business, he will find employ- 
ment." '* Suppose we admit this fact." 

8. In general, the form of the v6rb in the subjunctive, is the same as that 
of the indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second and third person singu- 
lar, should be used in the following instances : 

4. Future contingency is expressed by the omission of the indicative term^ 
nation; as, **If he go," for *Mf he shaU go." ** Though he slay me," L e. 
" though he $hould slay me." " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thy- 
aelf." 

5. Lett and ^uU annexed to a command, are followed by the elliptical form 
of the subjunctive ; as, " Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty." 

6. 7)r, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the elliptical 
form ; as, '* If he <fo but Umdh the hills they shall smoke." 

7. But when future contingency is not denoted by the subjunctive clause, 
the indicative form is used ; as, ** If she is but sincere I am happy." 

TO BE COBBECTED. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be use- 
less to others. Though he urges me jet more eamestlj, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. I shall 
walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. As the governess 
were present, the children behaved properly. Despise not any 
condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let him that is san- 
guine take heed lest he miscarries. Take care that thou break- 
est not any of the established rules. If he does but indmate hia 
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desire, it will be rafficient to produce obedience. At the time 
of hiB return, if he is but expert in the business, he will find em- 
plovment. If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is un- 
worthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content. If 
thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement. Though 
he have proved his right to submission, he is too genei*ous to 
exact it. Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 
If thoo had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier 
for it. Though thou did injure him, he hartK)rs no resentment 
Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct would debase 
him. Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like 
flattery. Though I was perfect, yet I would not presume. 
Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up honorably. 
Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou could not 
have avoided it 

TENSES. 

Ko very definite rules can be g!ven for the proper use of the tenses in all 
eases, except snch as are foond in the definitions already given in Part III. 
The best rule, which is a very general one, is, to observe strictly what forms 
of the verb the sense requires. 

It may be useful, however, to give a few examples of the manner in which 
the tenses are improperly employed. 

Errors in Forms. 

I come is very improperly used for I came, 
I done is very improperly used for I did, 
1 begun is very improperly used for I began. 

Done and b^tm are perfect participles, which are improperly used for the 
imperfect tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be has frozen. 
The school has began ; it should be hu begun. 
The horse was drooehard; it should be was driven. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be hat stolen. 

JVoee, began, drove, stcie, are forms of the imperfect tense, which are im 
properly used for the perfect participles, Jrozenj begun, driven^ &c. 

The expresnions " had rather,*' and " had better," though anomalous, are 
well authorized. But " had ought," or " had not ought," commonly contract* 
ed into "had n't ought," is a gvoss vnlgarism. Ought is a defective verb 
used only in the present and imperfect tenses. 
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Sit, set, lie, lay. 

The verbs iit and lie are often confounded with set and lay. 

The verb to sit, signifies " to repose on a seat." Its principal parts are, 
Pkks. sit ; Imper. sat ; Pekf. Pakt. sat. 

The verb to set, when transitive, signifies " to place." The principal parts 
are, Pres. set ; Imp. set ; Perf. Part. set. This verb is also used intransitive* 
Ij ; as, " The sun sets." " The moon has set." 

The verb to Ue signifies " to repose," " to lie down." Its principal parts are, 
Pres. lie ; Imp. lay ; Perf. Part. loin. There is also a regular verb He^ 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to lay, signifies '' to place." Its principal parts are, Psbs. lay j 
Imp. laid ; Perf. Part. laid. 

Errors in Connection. 

INCORRECT. CORBBCTED. 

I should be glad if he will write. Would write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I compUted, 

They haxe resided in Italy till two months agp. They resided. 

His style has formerly been admired. Was formerly admred. 

Next new year's day, I shall be at school six months. I shall have been. 

After we visited London we returned, content and ( After we had visited 

thankful, to oUr retired habitation. ( London, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

457 As a verb in the infinitive mode is strictly nothing more 
than a verbal noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be 
easy to determine which tense of the infinitive should be em- 
ployed, by inquiring whether the action expressed by the 
infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example : 

" I intended to write ; " i. e. I intended writing ; not, I in- 
tended to have written, or, having written, for this expression 
.would refer the act to a time before there was an intention to 
act. 

" I hoped to see you ; " not to have seen you. 

" I commanded him to do it ; " not, to hwe done it, i. e. the 
doing would not be before the command. Hence, in regard to 
verbs of this class the following rule may be observed for the 
use of the infinitive. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

458. After verbs wgnifying to hope, to intend^ to duire, to 
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The same is equally true of the past 

In the erening he was occupied with some one of these en« 
joyments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Lei others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, 
we will serre the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall oome in my name. Baying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my Grod, to do less 
or more- 
Let each fulfil his part 

TO BE COBRECTEB. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors. I have 
been waiting this two hours. Do you see those books lying on 
this table ? These men that stand yonder are soldiers. That 
breeze is refreshing. Where are these books which you took 
from the desk ? Both the sun, moon, and planets, turn on their 
axis. Do you see them people walking in the park ? 

Rule XVII. 

451. The article an or a, is used before nouns in the 
dngolar number only,' individually or collectively. The 
is used before nouns in boih numbers; as, ^^A man;'' 
" a thousand ;" " the houses ;" " the sea." 

BEMAKKS. 

1. Articles, when used, should be applied according to their signification, 
and as the sense requires. They are often properly omitted. 

2. When the sense of words is sufficiently certain by the construction, the 
article may be omitted. 

8. When the sigaiflcation of the noun is general, and requires no limitsr 
tlon, the article is omitted; as, "Honor to whom honor is due." "Man it 
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4. When two or more nonns occur in the same oonstmction, the article 
may be used with the first and omitted with the rest ; as, " There were many 
hours both of the night and day," or the day It is often used, however, iu 
Buch instances for the sake of emphasis. 

5. When two or more adjectives are used to express different qualities of 
the same object, the article may be used with the first, and omitted with the 
rest; as, "A large and convenient dwelling,'* referring to a single dwelling. 
But if it is intended to express qualities of diflerent objects, the article may be 
used before each; as, '* J. large and a convenient dwelling,** referring to two 
dwellings. 

6. When the two nouns after a comparative refer to the same person or 
thing, the article should be omitted before the second ; as, ** He is a better sol- 
dier than scholar.'* The use of the article before ** scholar,** would change the 
meaning entirely; it then would mean, **He is a better soldier than a 
scholar is.'* 

7. A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made bv the use or omis- 
siou of the article before the words little and few; as, "He has a little rever- 
ence." This means that he has reverence in a slight degree. " He has Uttle 
reverence." This implies a doubt whether he has any. 

8. An or a is sometimes used in the sense of each or ev^ry ; as, " Twice a 
day." 

9. The article is often used to modify the meaning of an adjective ; as, '* A 
hundred men ;" " a large number of men ;" " a/ew things." 

10. " The" is used before comparatives and superlatives; as, " The more 
— the better ;** ** An estate, the largest in the city." 

11. *^ The ** is used before the antecedent of restrictive clauses ; as, " The 
sight which toe saw," 

12. " An or a'* sometimes occurs between the adjective " many," and a sin- 
gular noun ; as, " Full many a gem ;" " many a youth." 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions. A man 
is the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer 
than a reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 
Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. At best his 
gift was but a poor offering. He has been censured for giving 
a little attention to his business. 

REVIEW. 

What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives ? What is an adjective ? 
Does the term acMective include the article ? Are adjectives ever senarated 
fh>m their nonns i Give some examples. Can adjectives qualify Injitdtiveif 
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chtti$ei or $entence$ f Gire examples. In the expression, that you are mUtaJcen 
is trrtain^ wliicli is the a«ljective f To what doe« it belong? In the expres- 
sion, Bhf Un^ks palf^ which is the adjective ? What does it appear to motlify ? 
(live other examples of the same kind. Do adjectives modify other«djectives ? 
(live M>me examples. Show wherein the following expressions are incorrect. 
//r uYij extretae prodigal; he icritts neat; the stream JUncs rapid; the wind biota 
vi(4tTU. Repeat the rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. Is 
there any difference in the followinfj expressions? Few people, a few people. 
What is the rule for pronominal adjectives ? Explain the phrases eocA olher^ 
and one another, Woat is the difference in use between the pronomiDals diis 
and that? What is said of each, every, either f What should be the number 
of an atljective to agree with means or news? What is the rule for the agree- 
ment of the article an or a f of the f Mention some of the rules for the omis- 
•ion or the ue of the articles. 



Section LV. 

VERBS. 

THE INFIKITIYE MODE. 

Bulb XVIH. 

452. A verb in the Infinitive mode is generally used to 
limit the meaning of a verb, noun, or adjective ; as, " I 
hope to succeed;^* "a desire to improve ;^^ "anxious to 
hear.^ 

BEMABKS. 

A verb in the Infinitive may also limit the meaning of 

1. As or than ; as " He is so conceited as to disdain to have any thing to do 
with books ; " " he desired nothing more ^lan to know his imperfections.*** 

2. Adverbs ; as " The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton ; " "I know not 
how to address you.'* 

8. PreptmHons ; as, " What went ye out/or to «ec ; "f " my friend is about 
to take his departure.** 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, " To say (he least he has 
erred in judgment ;'* " but to proceed with our argument" 



* The Infinite after as or (han, more properly limits a verb understood ; as, 
**He desired nothing more than he desired to know/* &c. 

t This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the Scriptures and 
in ancient writings. 
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6. When the Infinitive denotes purpose or design, it is frequently preceded 
by the phrase in order , but this phrase is often omitted. 

6. The phrase to be sure is often used adverbially, in the sense of twrtly^ 
or certainhfi 

SPECIAL EULE. 

453. The Infinitive mode has sometimes a subject in 
the objective case ; as, " I believe the sun to be the cen- 
tre of the solar system ; " "I know him to be a man of 
veracity." 

BEMARES. 

1. This form of expression, far less common in our language than in the 
Latin and Greek, is equivalent to a subordinate clause introduced by tkai; 
** I believe him to be dishonest," that is, I believe Oiat he is dishonest. 

2. The Infinitive with its subject is sometimes introduced by for; as, 
**jPor him to die was gain." In such expressions the infinitive and the words 
connected with it, form the subject of the verb in the sentence, ** For him 
to die " is the subject of- vms* 

Note. — The use of the Infinitive as the subject, object, and predicate nond' 
native has been explained under the Rules relating to these subjects. For the 
nature and properties of the Infinitive, see Sec. xxi, 266, 266. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be re- 
cognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be 
erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the sur- 
rounding country. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors the 
tyrannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination 
to depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to 
defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, 
even by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

15* 
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Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be fullj secure 
that thej shall not be deceived ? 

Thej which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The child whom we have just seen is wholesomely fed. 

RKVIBW. 

What 18 the general rule for the agreement of prcmonns ? Explain the mean- 
ing of this rule. When two or more nouns are connected by and^ in what 
number must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns are connected 
by or or nor^ what must be the number of the pronoun referring to them ? 
Repeat the rules for the construction of the r dative. What kind of a pronoun 
is what t How is it treated in parsing ? Ant. Generally, as a compound pro< 
noun, equivalent to that tdUch or thou uhich. 

Section LIII. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rule XV. 

449. An adjective oelongs to the noun or pronoun which 
it qualifies or defines. (113.) 

REMABKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by ii^tervening words from the 
nouns to which they belong ; as, " The day is pleatanL" " Great is the Lord." 
" A river twenty rods towfe." 

2. Adjectives are used to modify infinitives, parte of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, ** To see the sun is pUatant ;** ** to advance was d^jfficuUi" 
" to retreat hazardatu." 

8. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of the verft, and its subject ; 
as, " The wind was blowing/r««A ;*' " he grew ofd in the service of his coun- 
try." 

The difference between an adverb and an adjective Jn such a connection, 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 

He feels warm — adjective. 

He feels warmly the insult offered him — adverlk 

She looks cold — a<^jective. 

She looks coldly on him — adverb. 

Adjectives of this kind frequently follow those verbs for which the verb 
'*be" might be substituted; as, The rose tmelU sweet; that is, is sweet. 
** Sweet" in this connection is an adjective. How Bweet tiie hay smells, [ia.] . 
The apple tastes sour, [is.] 

4. Acyectives are sometimes used to modify other ai^ectives ; as, ** De^ 
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blue," ** a wkh haiel mhienl tocI,'* *^paU red." Several adjectives are some* 
times joined to a single noun ; as, " lAwrpool deep Ihtt earthen pitchers.*' 

6. The adjectiv'e is often ttsed alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood ; as, *' T^e^ave," *' ihe righteou$;' *' (he beautiful.'* 

6 The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct reference 
to a^y noun; as, ** To be wise and ffood^ is to be great and noble." A noun 
however, can . generally be supplied in such instances ; as, " For one to be 
wise, is for one to be greaty* &c. 

7. The expressions tuo fir$t^ jinA two, are both Authorized by good usage.* 

8. An adjective is sofiaetimes used to modify a noun and another adjec- 
tive ; as, ** A poor old man.** 

9. Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, " Miserable 
poor," for " miserably poor ;** " excellent well," for " excellently well ;** " he be- 
haved himself conformable to that great example ;" it should be conformably to. 

" He acted ogrMtMe to my advice.** It should be agreeably to, because 
agreeably shows the manner of acting ; but. Agreeable to my promise / now 
write^iB correct, as wiliapplearbyahalyking: ** liuwwrite^thisls agreeable to,'* 
&c. ; agreetxUe does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, 
** / now write," Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The 
true meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careful and rigid analysis. 

Compcaison of Adjectives. 

10. The comparative degree generally refers to two objects distinct from 
each other ; as, " the sun is brighter than the moon." 

11. The superlative refers to objects belonging to the same class, some 
times to two only, but more commonly to more than two ; as, " Sirius is the 
brightest of the fixed stars." 

It would be incorrect to say, " Sirius is brighter than a fixed star," be- 
cause it would imply that Sirius is not a fixed star. It should be compared 
with a single object of the kind distinct from itself, thus ; " Sirius is brighter 
than Arcturus," is correct. 

It would also be incorrect to say, " Sirius is the brightest of the planets," 
because it would imply that Sirius is a planet. 

It is incon*ect to say, *' Solomon Was the wisest of the Roman kings," be- 
cause he did not belong to that class of kings. But it is correct to say, ^* Sol- 
omon was wiser than any Roman king," for the reason already mentioned. 

12. Comparative and superlative degrees are also incoiTectly used in in- 
stances like the following : " He is of all others^ the most insensible ;" it should 
be, " he is the most insensible of all;" " the vice of covetousuess enters deepest 
into the soul of man of any other ;" it should be, '^deeper than any other ." " The 

* The question whether the numerals two^ three, four, should stand before 
the words jrrs/ or Inst, or Whether ^r«< or last should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of. /[r«< and lasty before the nu 
meral. When objects are spoken of in pairs,' triplets, &c., it is manifestly 
proper to place the numeral last. 
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MdbeHofthetwo;" ittbonldbe, ''thetMaieroftbetwo." ** The eider of Hie 
three ; ** it shoiild be, *' the eldest of the three." 

18. The superlative, however, is admissible where two things are compar- 
ed, if there is no ambiguity from such a use ; as, " The weakest. of the two, or 
the weaiber of the two." 

14. I>ouble comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; as, '' A mor* 
aerener temper ; " " the mos< UraUeU sect" 

15. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the iame thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted ; as, ** He is a much better general than statesman." 

16. The word wcA is often improperly used for so; as, ** He was suck an 
extravagant person ;" it should be so extravagant 

Position of Adjectives. 

17. Adjectives are usually placed before the nouns to which they belong; 
as, " A generous man." 

18. The following are exceptions to this general rule : 

I. When the adjective is limited by some word or adjunct following it, it 
stands after its noun ; as, " Food amoemeat for me." "• A rule, a foot ftm^." 

II. When the adjective expresses a title; as, ** Alexander, the Great," it 
follows its noun. 

in. Sometimes several adjectives belonging to one noun are placed after 
it; as, " A prince learned^ tmte, and brave," 

lY. An adjective used emphatically to introduce a sentence is often sep- 
arated from its noun by intervening words ; as, *^ Great is the Lord." 

T. When an adjective is preceded by an adverb, it generally follows its 
noun ; as, " A man truly loise" 

yi. The definitive aU, is often separated from its noun by ihe ; as, "All the 
people." " All," sometimes stands after several nouns, to impart energy to 
the sentence; as, " Ambition, interest, honor, aU concurred." 

yii. All adjectives are separated from their nouns by ** a," when they are 
preceded by " so," or " as ; " as, " So wise a man." " Am good a man." 

ANALYSIS AKD PARSINa. 

The young blood of modern literature - has put new life into 
the literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age, — from which Euro- 
pean civilization dates, and political and domestic order takes its 
rise, stand forth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 
None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 
I have not seen him these ten years* 
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That sort of books was a valuable present. 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

To die for one's countrj is sweet and becoming. To restrain 
anger is excellent To excel in knowledge is honorable. The 
fame burns bright and clear. Keen blows the wind, and 
piercing is the cold. A great many stars are visible in a clear 
night. A light shineth in the path of the upright. 

SENTENCES TO BE COBBECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green 
load of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them 
books which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. 
They wandered about solitarily and distressed. She reads 
proper, writes neat, and composes accurate. They lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. He was such an extrava- 
gant man, that he soon wasted his property. I never saw such 
large trees. Such a bad temper is seldom found. A tree fifty 
foot high« Twenty ton of hay. Two shilling a pound. 

'T is more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is like a race horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings; hers is the most 
sweetest voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created 
us for his glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being 
is the most wisest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of 
beings. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and 
should be his chief desire. His assertion was more true than 
that of his opponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
untrue- His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and 
his father's the most perfect of all. Eve was the fairest of all 
her daughters. Profane swearing is, of all other vices, the 
most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove 
the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke with so much 
propriety, that I understood him the best of all the others 
who spoke on the subject. Such distinguished virtues -seldom 
«M»ur> 
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Section LIV. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES.* 

Rule XVI. 

450. Pronominal adjectives limit the nouns to which ibej 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, TMb dsLj^Jew 
men, both men, mant/ people, the latter day, some think, few 
come, &c. 

BEMARKS. 

Each other. One anoiher, 

1. These are elliptical expressions and may be explained as follows : 

" Righteousness and peace have kissed each other ; " that is, eadi has kissed 
the other. 

" We ought to love one another ; " that is, one ought to love, &c. 

'* When ye come together to eat, tarry one for anolker; v it might be, for one 
another. 

** Exhort one another daily ; " let each exhort the other, &c.t 

2. The adjectives this and tlt,e»e refer to what is near or present ; but the 
adjectives thai and Ou»e refer to what is more remote or absent ; as, " 7hi$ man," 
that is, the man who is present or near ; " T^o^man,'* that is, the man who is 
at a distance or absent 

8. The adjectives each^ ecery, either, require, in construction, the noun, 
pronoun or verb, to be in the singular number ; as, " Every tree is known by 
its fruit." This rule is often violated, as in the following examples: " Let each 
fulfil their part ; " it should be his. 

" Every " is sometimes joined to a noun, preceded by a numeral adjective ; 
as, *' Every tix months.*^ " Every hundred yeart," As the noun and the 
numeral are together merely a complex term expressing a definite period, such 
examples do not in reality make an exception to the rule. 

4. Even when several nouns are connected as the common subjects of a 
▼erb» if each one is limited by ea^h or every, expressed or understood, the 
verb must be singular ; as, " Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, 
teems with life." 

6. The words means, news, amends, &c.,. formerly plural nouns, are now 
used in the singular number, and take adjectives agreeing with them in the 

* This class of words, in nearly every instance where they are used alone, 
admit of having a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
supply a noun in some cases, it is better to treat them as pronouns when they 
are used alone. 

t The expressions, each other^ erne another, are sometimes termed reciprocal 
'^noans. 
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plural ; as, ** 7%is means/* not these means. '* One means or a means," not 
one mean. 

6. The pronominal both^ is often used in the place of two nonns, con« 
nected together, oY of a plural noun comprising only two individuals, the 
subject or object in a sentence ; as, " Abraham took sheep and oxeo, and 
gave them to Abimelech, and both of them made a covenant." 

** Both '* is sometimes used in apposition with a pronoun to give empha-^is 
to the expression ; as, ** He forgave them both,'* " I will teach you both,** 

7. The pronominals former and latter; also the one — and the other^ may 
properly represent nouns or clauses in contrast, when tiiey are near in coi> 
Atruction and occasion no obscurity.* , 

8. One is sometimes used in the plural ; as, '* The great one< of the world ; " 
'* the little ones," " One " used without a noun Is often used indefinitely, 
signifying persons in general ; as, " One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
kind." 

9. None is used in both numbers ; as, " None is," or ** None are." " None 
that go unto her return again." 

10. Either is sometimes used for ** each ; " as, ** Two thieves were oruci- 
fied — on either side one." 

11. " Them " u«ed for " these " or " those" is a Tulgansm ; aB, ** Them 
books." ^ Them people." It should be, " these books," ** those people." 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled him. 

A great many people think that the Sabbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such com- 
paniorfs, will not be keeping holy the Sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single inter- 
ference with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thiitg to see that his feelings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel right. 

These omissions were more frequent than he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

* The injudicious use of former and latter and other substitiites are a zreat 
blAOiiah in Oampbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. — Websitr, 
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The same is equally true of the past 

In the eyening ke was occupied with some one of these en- 
joyments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
aU the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do less 
or more. 

Let each fulfil his part 

TO BE COBRECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors* I have 
been waiting this two hours. Do you see those books lying on 
this table ? These men that stand yonder are soldiers. That 
breeze is refreshing. Where are these books which you took 
from the desk ? Both the sun, moon, and planets, turn on their 
axis. Do you see them people walking in the park ? 

Rule XVn. 

451. The article an or a, is used before nouns in the 
flmgnlar number only,- individually or collectively. Th^ 
is used before nouns in both numbers; as, ^^ A man;'' 
" a thousand ;'* " the houses ;" " the sea." 

BEMABKS. 

1. Articles, when usedi slunild be applied according to their signification, 
and as the sense requires. They are often properly omitted. 

2. When the sense of words is sufficiently certain by the construction, Uie 
article may be omitted. 

8. When the sigaification of the noun is general, and requires no limits- 
lion, the article is omitted; as, ''Honor to whom honor is due.*' "Man i» 
vortaL'* 
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4. When two or more noun8 occur in the same constrnction, the article 
may be used with the first and omitted with the rest ; as, " There were many 
hoursbothof the night and day/' or the day It is often used, however, in 
Buch instances for the sake of emphasis. 

5. When two or more adjectives are used to express different qualities of 
the same object, the article may be used with the first, and omitted with the 
rest; as, ** A large and convenient dwelling," referring to a single dwelling. 
But if it is intended to express qualities of different objects, the article may be 
used before each; as, ^^A large and a convenient dwelling,'* referring to two 
dwellings. 

6. When the two nouns after a comparatiye refer to the same person or 
thing, the article should be omitted before the second ; as, " He is a better sol- 
dier than scholar." The use of the article before " scholar," would change the 
meaning entirely; it then would mean, **He is a better soldier than a 
scholar is." 

7. A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made bv the use or omis- 
sion of the article before the words litUe and few ; as, ** He has a little rever- 
ence." This means that he has reverence in a slight degree. ** He has little 
reverence." This implies a doubt whether he has any. 

8. ^n or a is sometunes used in the sense of each or ev^ry ; as, '* Twice a 
day." 

9. The article is often used to modify the meaning of an adjective ; as, " A 
hundred men ;" " a large number of men ;" " a few things.'* 

10. " The" is used before comparatives and superlatives; as, " The more 
— (he better ;" " An estate, the largest in the city." 

11. " The" is used before the antecedent of restrictive clauses ; as, " Ihe 
sight which we saw," 

12. " An or a" sometimes occurs between the adjective " many," and a sin- 
gular noun ; as, '* Full many a gem ;" " many a youth." 

TO BE COKRECTED. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Keason was given to a man to control his passions. A man 
is the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer 
than a reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 
Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. At best his 
gift was but a poor offering. He has been censured for giving 
a little attention to his business. 

REVIEW. 

What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives ? What is an adjective ? 
Does the term ac^ective include the article ? Are adjectives ever separated 
finom their noons i Give some examples. Can acijectiyes qualify* IfiprnHves, 
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elam$e» or ientenres f Gtre exnmples. In the expression, that you are nu^aJceti 

u trrtnin, wliirh in the adjective i To what does it belong? In the expres- 
sion, ahr liM'ki pnle^ which is the adjective V What does it appear to modify ? 
(iive other examples of the same kind. Do adjectives modify otheradjectives ? 
(live some examples. Show wherein the following expressions are incorrect. 
J/r Wits txlrtmt protligal; he toriUs neat; the stream Jlows rapid; the wind blatcs 
n*' Itnt. Uvyv'.xi the rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. Is 
til* vi' any dMlVrfnce in the followin^f expres>ions? Few people, a few people. 
\i\\\\X \« the rule for pronommal adjectives? Explain the phrases each others 
and tme another. Wuat is the difference in use between the pronominals this 
an<i thotf What is said of each^ erery^ either? What should be the number 
of an adjective to agree with means or newsf What is the rule for the agree- 
mvnt of the article an or a f of the t Mention some of the rules for the omis- 
■ioa or the use of the articles. 



Section LV. 

VERBS. 

THE IKFIKITiyE MODE. 

Rule XVIII. 

452. A verb in the Infinitive mode is generally used to 
limit the meaning of a verbj noun^ or adjective ; as, ^^ I 
hope to sttcceed;^^ "a desire to improve ;^^ ^' anxious to 
Jiear" 

BEMABKS. 

A verb in the Infinitive may also limit the meaning of 

1. As or than ; as " He is so conceited as to disdain to have any thing to do 
with books ; " ** he desired nothing more than to know his imperfections.'** 

2. Adverbs ; as " The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton ; " ** I know not 
how to address you.** 

8. PrepmHons ; as, " What went ye out for to see ; " t " my friend is about 
to take his departure.** 

4. The Injinitive is also used independently ; as, " To say the least he has 
erred in judgment ;** " but to proceed with our argument** 



* The Infinite after as or fAan, more properly limits a xerb understood ; as, 
*'He desired nothing more than he desired to know,** &c. 

t This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the Scriptorea and 
in ancient writings. 
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6. When the Infinitiye denotes purpose or design, it is fireqnently preceded 
by the phrase in order^ but this phrase is often omitted. 

6. The phrase to be sure is often used adverbially, in the sense of twrtiy^ 
or certainljfk 

SPECIAL RULE. 

453. The Infinitive mode has sometimes a subject in 
the objective case ; as, " I believe the sun to be the cen- 
tre of the solar system;" " I know him to be a man of 
veracity." 

REMARKS. 

1. This form of expression, far less common in our language than in the 
Latin and Greek, is equivalent to a subordinate clause introduced by thai; 
" I believe Mm to be dishonest," that is, I believe UuU he is dishonest. 

2. The Infinitive with its subject is sometimes introduced by for; as, 
** For him to die was gain." In such expressions the infinitive and the words 
connected with it, form the subject of the verb in the sentence, ** For him 
to die " is the subject of was. 

Note. — The use of the Infinitive as the subject, object, and predicate nomi- 
native has been explained under the Rules relating to these subjects. For the 
nature and properties of the Infinitive, see Sec. xxi, 255, 256. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be re- 
cognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be 
erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the sur- 
rounding country. 

A raanife&to was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors the 
tyrannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination 
to depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to 
defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, 
even by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

15* 
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Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the 
same brvutli wliich blows up a fire may blow it out again. 

I undiTbtand him better, than to suppose he will relinquish 
his design* 

Rule XIX. 

454. The verbs which follow bidy dare, durst, hear , feel, 
let, make, need, see, and their participles, are used in the 
Infinitive without the sign to ;* as *' He bid me go.'* 

NoTB. — The verbs watch, behold^ hunt, observe^ have^ command, find, and 
•ome otherBf are occafiioually luUowed by the infinitive without the sign to. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I 
command them kill ? — Shakspeare, 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk 
and the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Coleridge. 

The haughty priests of learning banished from the schools 
all who had dared draw water from the living fountain. — Cole" 
ridge, 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bargains 
he had made. — Steele. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
d? a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct themselves very indiscreetly. And the multitude wonder- 
ed when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

■^ ■■■■■— '■ ' ' ■■■■■ ■ I ■ — ■ ■■■■»»■»■ ■ — — ■ I III ■ ■ ■ Ml ■ III I ^^— ^—^^ 

* The sign to Is retained after these verbs when nsed in the passive form. 
The sign is also sometimes retained after tikoke and dare. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Rule XX. 

455. Participles belong to nouns or proncraxifl,wfai<)h they 
limit or explsun. 

Present and compound participles govern the same case 
as the verbs &om which they are derived. 

BEMABKS. 

1. The participle is often used as a noun, either with or withi^nt ra article ; 
but >vhen so used the present or compound participle of a transitive verb per- 
forms the office of a verb and a noun at the same time ; as, "In return for 
your inviting me," 

2. When preceded by the article, the present partidple,ln most cases, must 
be followed by " of;" as, " The gaining of wisdom ;" " The supplying of our 
wonts." Expressions like the following are incorrect: ^^ The preaching repent- 
ance ;" " The tDriting aa ess&y." "Of" should be used after " preaching," &c.* 

3. The reverse of this rule should also be observed, namely ; that the ** of** 
should not be employed after the participle, when it is not preceded by the 
article ; as, " By preaching of repentance." It should be, "by the preaching 
of repentance," or, " by preaching repentance." In general, both the article 
and the preposition should be used, or both should be omitted, except where 
the ellipsis of the preposition is obvious, or where another construction is re- 
quired by the sense ; as, " The advising or attempting to procure an insurrec- 
tion." Ic this sentence the infinitive is used after the participial noun. 

4. Present and compound participles often perform the office of a verb and 
noun at the same time ; as^ " He was displeased with the king's having bestow^ 
ed the office upon a worthless man." In this sentence, the compound parti- 
ciple is used as a noun and governs " king's." It also, in the office <^ a verb, 
governs the noun '* office," in the objective case. 

5. Participles often belong to a clause or a part of a sentence ; as, " Owing 
to the bad state of the roads, he was detained a day beyond the time of his ap- 
pointment." In this sentence, " owing " agrees with the whole sentence, " he 
was," &c. The words concertdng^ according^ retpecting^ touching^ &c., are 
generally considered prepositions. They are, however, derived from verbs, 
and in most instances refer to some statement in the sentence. 

6. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, without reference to any 

* This rule is often violated by our best writers, and to make it universal is 
to assume an authority much too dictatorial. The expression, " The making 
ft win," 10 perfectly good English. — Webster, 
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noun or pronoon expressed ; u, *' ItAs not possible to act otherwise, conaider 
img the weakneat of our nature." ^ GtncraUy iptakvng^ his conduct was very 
hur.omble." 

For other nses of the participle, see Sec. xxrv. 

7. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, ara 
called vtrbal or participial adjectives. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

. And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of hearty praising God, and having 
favor with all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either 
of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject. 

We considered man as belonging to societies ; societies as 
formed of different ranks ; and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such a one as you have not seen. 

TO BE GORBECTED. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the 
sending proper isformation. Without the taking pains. With- 
out taking of pains. The changing times and seasons, the re- 
moving and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Pov- 
erty turns one's thoughts too much upon the supplj^ing one's 
wants. In tracing of his history, we discover little that is wor- 
thy of ioiitation. 
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Section LVI. 

MODES. TENSES. 

Rule XXI. 

456. In fhe use of modes and tenses, a proper regard 
should be paid to their forms and connections. 

MODES. 

1. The indicative mode must be used after co^jnactions which are posi- 
tive and unconditional in their nature ; as, ^ He is esteemed, becaute he is gexH 



erous.** 



2. The subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which imply doubt, 
contingeocy or condition ; as, ** If he is expert in business, he will find employ* 
ment." " Suppose we admit this fact.*' 

8. In general, the form of the verb in the subjunctive, is the same as that 
of the Indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second and third person singu- 
lar, should be used in the foUowiDg instances : 

4. Future contingency is expressed by the omission of the indicative termi- 
nation; as, *<If he go," for '<if he iiuUl go." *' Though he slay me," I e. 
M though he AtmU slay me." '* If thou ixyuie another, thou wilt hurt tfay- 
eelf." 

5. LeH and HuU annexed to a command, are followed by the elliptical form 
of the subjunctive ; as, " Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty." 

6. Tjf, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the elliptical 
form ; as, ** If he <£> but foucA the hills they shaU smoke." 

7. But when ftiture contingency is not denoted by the subjunctive clause, 
the indicative form is used ; as, ** If she is but staicere I am happy." 

TO BE COBBECTED. 

If he acquires riches, thej will corrupt his mind, and be use- 
less to others. Though he urges me jet more eamestlj, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. I shall 
walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. As the governess 
were present, the children behaved properly. Despise not any 
condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let him that is san* 
goine take heed lest he miscarries. Take care that thou break- 
est not any of the established roles. If he does but intimate bli 
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desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. At the time 
of his return, if he is but expert in the business, he will find em- 
ployment. If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is un- 
worthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content If 
thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement Though 
he have proved his right to submission, he is too generous to 
exact it Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 
If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier 
for it Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment 
Was he ever so great and opulent this conduct would debase 
him. Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like 
flattery. Though I was perfect, yet I would not presume. 
Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up honorably. 
Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou could not 
have avoided it 

TENSES. 

No very definite rules can be given for the proper use of the tenses in all 
eases, except sach as are found in the definitions already given in Part IIL 
The best rale, which is a very general one, is, to observe strictly what forms 
of the verb the sense requires. 

It may be useful, however, to give a few examples of the manner in which 
the tenses are improperly employed. 

JStfTOTS tfl JfOtTM* 

I come is very improperly used for I came, 
I done is very improperly used for I did. 
I begun is very improperly used for I began. 

Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used for the 
impezfeot tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be has frozen. 
The school hcu began ; it should be has begun. 
The horse was drove kardf it should be vku driven. 
The thief has tioJe my watch ; it should be has stolen. 

J^Voee, begany drove^ sto^e, are forms of the imperfect tense, which are im 
properly used for the perfect participles, /rozen^ begun^ driven^ &;c. 

The expresAions " had rather/» and " had better," though anomalous, are 
well authorized. But " had ought," or " had not ought," commonly contract- 
ed into "had n't ought," is a gross vulgarism. Ought is a defective verb 

-4 only in tlie present and imperfect tenses. 
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Sit, set, lie, lay. 
The verbs sit and lie are often confounded with ttt and lay. 
The verb to sit, signifies ^' to repose on a seat." Its principal parts are| 
Pkks. sit; Imper. sat; Pekf. Pakt. sat. 

The verb to set, when transitive, signifies " to place." The principal parti 
are, Pres. set ; Imp. set ; Perf. Part. set. This verb is also used intransitive- 
ly ; as, " The sun sets." " The moon hiis set." 

The verb to lie signifies " to repose," " to lie down." Its principal parts are, 
Pres. lie ; Imp. lay ; Perf. Part. lain. There is also a regular verb tie, 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to lay, signifies **lo place." Its principal parts are, Pbbs. lay; 
laip. laid ; Perf. Part. laid. 

Errors in Connection, 

INOOKBECT. COBBBCTBD. 

I should be glad if he wUl write. Would write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I completed. 

They ha/ve resided in Italy till two mouths agp. They resided. 

His style has formerly been admired. Was formerly admired. 

Next new year's day, I shall be at school six nionths. I akall have been. 

After we visited London we returned, content and ( After toe had vitilsd 

thankful, to our retired habitation. ( London, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

457 As a verb in the infinitive mode is strictlj nothing more 
than a verbal noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be 
easy to determine which tense of the infinitive should be era- 
ployed, by inquiring whether the action expressed by the 
infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example : 

" I intended to write ; " i. e. I intended writing ; not, I in- 
tended to have written^ or, having written, for this expression 
.would refer the act to a time before there was an intention to 
act. 

" I hoped to see you ; " not to htxve seen you. 

^ I commanded him to do it ; " not, to have done it, i. e. the 
doing would not be before the command. Hence, in regard to 
verbs of this class the following rule may be observed for the 
use of the infinitive. 

SPECIAL HT7LE. 

458. After verbe fugnifying to kope^ to tntendy to dmre^ to 
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command^ and the like, tlie present tense of the infinitive should 

be u»ed ; as, ^^ I hoped to see you.'' ^ I desired to hear from m j 

friend." 

Aft«r verbs of other significations, a strict regard should be paid to the 
time of the action denoted by the infinitiye, compared with the tense or time 
of the verb on which it depends. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

Thej laid down to rest. A beggar was setting hj the way- 
side. A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid 
there several days. Let us set down. It is injurious to health 
to set up late nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin 
layeth at the door. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your mis- 
conduct. They desired to have seen you respected and esteemed, 
but alas I their hopes have been unexpectedly cut off. They in- 
tended to have devoted you to the service of your country and 
mankind; but when the sad intelligence reaches them, how 
would they sink under the burden of their disappointment, and 
how ^411 they weep bitter tears, 'when they have reflected upon 
the happiness they have anticipated^ from your advancement 
to an honorable condition in life. I expected to have seen them 
before the news sliould have reached them, but ui^ent duties 
tPtll have prevented. 

Section LVn. 

ADVERBS. 

Rule XXn. 

459. Adverbs generdiSlj modify verbSy partdeiples^ adjee- 
fives, and other adverbs, 

REMARKS. 

1. Adverbs shonid generally be placed before adjectives, after vertM in the 
simple form, and f^quently between the auxiliary and the verb ; M, '* His if 
^eryanzioas;*' <* He spoke AifM%;** ** He i« (im% empl(^7td.*' 
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This rule is too genenu to be of mucU service, since the exceptions to it are 
Tery numerous. The good sense and taste of the writer are generally the safest 
guide in the appropriate use of this class of words. In the following example, 
the position of the adverb depends upon the sense intended ; " We ahoayt 
find them ready ; " " We find them always ready." 

The position of the adverb is right in both instances ; but the meaning con- 
veyed is difierent From the first it is not certain that they are always ready, 
as it is asserted in the second expression, but that we always find them so. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives ; as, " The then ministry ; " 
" The above discourse'; " * " To-morrow morning ; " " The men only," 

Note. — When " only " refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to 
avoid ambiguity. , 

3. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns ; as, ^* Until now ;" ** Yet a little 
wkik," 

4. From is sometimes unnecessarily used before whence, thence, hence; as 
** From whence art thou V " for " whence" &c. 

5. The adverb there often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without 
particular reference to any other word ; as, " There are many who believe," &c. 

6. The word modified by the adverb is sometimes omitted ; as, " I *11 hence 
to London." 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an aMrmative; as, 
" Nor did they not perceive," that is, they did perceive. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one ; as, 
"Almost a year ; " " not a dollar." 

9. The word bui in the sense of only is used as an adverb ; as, ** All are JnU 
parts of one stupendous whole ; " "I have but one request to make." 

10. As in the sense of so, is an adverb ; '* As well ; as much." 

11. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs, in 
argumentative and familiar discourse, as a general connective, without modify- 
mg any particular word ; as, " Now, it is evident," &c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, 
* In truth," for truly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute ; that is, they qualify no partic- 
ular word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence ; as, ** Yes, no, 
Qierefore, then, however," &c., and not unfrequently they are expletives, that 
is, quidify nothing ; as, ** Why, well, ihere," &c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepontions, adjuncts, phrases, and entire 
clauses ; as, " Jusi below the surface ; nearly round the world ; I hear o/mosi 
in vain ; independently of these considerations." 

* Such expressions, thouch not destitute of authority, are exceedingly in- 
elegant and irreconcilable wiui authority. — Orombie, 

16 
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IS. The ndverbs A«n«, ikere^ and wkerCj are freqaently used in the sense of 
hither f iJutktr^ tchiUier. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

There,* the* re,* now we have had enough for one lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did you like little Miss ? I hope she 
was fine enough. 

Alas ! madam, said he one day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Johnson. 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lord 
Valdez's cost. — Coleridge, 

The wall tottered, and had well-nigh fallen right on their 
heads. — Id. 

And not a f vanity is given in vain. 

The women and children only were saved from the confla- 
gration. 

Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my thoughts that used to rise, 
Converse a while with death. 

He then, having received the sop, went immediately out. 
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FBEPOSITIONS. 

Rule XXm. 

460. Prepositions connect words and show the relation 
between them* The object of a preposition most be in the 
objective case. See 123. 

BEMABKS. 

1. But, in the sense of except, appean sometimes to be used as a preposi- 
tion; as, ** All but one.** 



* These adverbs are nsed independently. 

t Hot modifies a, whioh is used in the sense of one. 
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2. Than is sometimes followed by the objectives vjhom and tohich ; as, " Al 
fred, than whoTn^** &c. '* Beelzebub, than tchom^" &c. 

3. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of & preposition , 
as, " Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. '' It is also used for aL 

4. Two or more words combined, are sometimes treated as a compound 
preposition ; as, According to, in respect to, in regard to^ from above^from ftd" 
loWy as to, as for, over against, instead of, out of, ^c, 

5. The words aUotnng, considering, concerning, during, respecting, supposing, 
notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sometimes termed verbal prqxtsitions,* and 
also save and except. 

6. In poetry the preposition is sometimes placed after its object ; as, " The 
woods among." And in familiar style sometimes also it stands after its ob- 
ject, as ** What is he aiming att" 

7. Two prepositions, each in a different clause, sometimes have reference to 
the same noun ; as, " I am interested in, and labor for, the promotion of hu- 
man happiness." Expressions of this kind are very common, but cannot be 
considered elegant. A better form can be easily substituted ; as, " I am in- 
terested in the promotion of human happiness, and labor to promote it." 

8. The following are correct examples of the use of prepositions : 
Abandoned to — abhorrence of — abound in — absent from — abstain 
from — beguile of — 

Careful of — careless about — careless of — differ from — discourage from 
— encouragement to — 

Familiar with — interfere with — influence on — impatient at — inspec- 
tion into — partiality to — 

Prejudice against — provide for — suitable to — participate in — con- 
scions of — correspond to — correspond with — 

Derogate from — derogation to — contiguous to — bereave of — dlffictilty 
In — differ with — 

Disappointed of — discouragement to — expert in — influence over— in 
iluence with — connect with — 

Impatient for — inspection over — partiality for— provide with — provide 
against — suitable for — peculiar to — 

REVIEW. 

Repeat the general rule for adverbs. With what parts of speech can ad- 
verbs oe connected ? What is the use of adverbs ? Do they govern cases ? 
Do they connect clauses ? Do adverbs ever modify prepositions ? Kouns ? 



* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, un 
der all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word under 
stood ; and save and except as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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Articles ? What adTerbs are sometimes used independeotlj ? Role for pre- 
po«itions? Remarkn. In what sense is 6if< used as a preposition ? As an 
adverb 7 Ubul ever an adjective ? A conjunction ? What participles and 
verbs are sometimes considered as prepositions ? Can they be parsed otherwiaa 
than as prepositions ? 

461. Prepositions are not nnfrequently nnited with other 
wordd, forming a compound expression, equivalent in meaning 
to a single word ; as, ^ I looked on Virgil as a majestic writer.** 

Looked on is a compound tratuUive verb, equivalent in meaning to '* regard 
•d,*' or ** considered/* It has, like other transitive yeibs, apatiwe form ; aa, 
** Vir^ wot looked OH,'* &c 

BEKASKS. 

1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certain verbal ufyectivei, 
forming what may be termed compound adjectivet. The event was wifooied 
'/or : the measure was uncalled for : he lived neglected and uncaredfor. 

2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjectives, verbs 
adverbs, and with other prepositions j as, '* Afternoon, imprudent, to-day, to- 
monoir.*' 

EXEBCISE. 

Analyse the sentences and parse the compoimd verbs. 

We must look out for words as beautiful as can be found. — 
Feltan. 

Words must he looked otUfor as beautiful as can be found. 

Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world, should 
principally be looked after in a tutor. — Locke. 

NoTK. — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes the 
preposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as, 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active form.] 
The civil war wcu referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] 
He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 
His sins trere sincerely repented of [Passive form.] 
He diiposed.of his property. [Active.] 
His property teas disposed of, [Passive.] 
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Section LIX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

462. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, adjuncts, or 
sentences ; as, " He reads or writes." " To do wrong and 
to suffer wrong." " In the morning and in the evening." 
" I sought the Lord and he heard me." 

Note. — The list of the principal conjunctions may be found in Part 11. 
Their general use has been already illustrated in the analysis of compound 
sentences. 

REMABKS. 

1. Conjunctions unite the words, or phrases, which form the compound 
subjects of a preposition ; also two or more objects of a transitive verb or a pre- 
position. Words united in such relations must,' therefore, be in the same case. 
It would be improper to say, "He and me a^re brothers;" because "me" 
cannot be a part of the compound subject. " You as wtU as him are accounta- 
ble." "You" and "him " are in different cases, and still both are intended to 
be the subjects of the same verb. It should be, " You as well as he." 

2. The rule given by Murray and copied by many others, " that conjunc- 
tions must connect similar modes and tenses of verbs," is erroneous, as may 
be seen from a few examples. " He neither receives nor can give delight." — 
Johnson. "There maif be and usually is an ellipsis of the verb." — Webster. 
** For thou wast slain and hast redeemed us." — Jiev. V* " So that neither angel, 
man, nor world, could stand, or can stand." 

8. Writers have sometimes fallen into errors by observing this rule too strict- 
ly. " If I shottld ask any one whether ice and water were two distinct species 
of things." "Were" is in the imperfect subjunctive, to correspond with 
should ask, in the first clause. But the inquiry is not intended to be whether 
**ice and water were," but "whether they are,^^ &c. The present tense is 
used in expressing facts " which exist at all times," or " general truths." 
" The alchemists supposed that bodies trere composed of salt, sulphur and 
mercury." It should be are composed. " They said that man was an aui 
mal." It should be, is an animal. 

4. After than, there is usually an ellipsis of some word or adjunct necessa- 
ry to a complete sentence ; as, " He that coraeth after me is mightier than 
I ; " that is, than I am. " He loves his money more than his honor ; " that is, 
more than he hoes his honor. Sometimes this conjunction appears to assume 
the office of a preposition, and to govern an objective case. This use was 
mentioned under prepositions. See 460. 

5. There is often an ellipsis of some word, phrase, or clause after the con- 
junctions, yet, though, if, and as ; as, ** False flew the shaft, though pointed 
well ; " that is, though il was pointed, &;c. ** He waa treated of a son." 

16» 
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6. The word o<, has rarions offices and uses. 

I. ** As.** is nsed as au adverb in the sense of equally ; as, " ^ good.** 
** As great*' " As well.*' In such instances it nsnally corresponds with 
another as, in the same clause ; as/* I have seen it as well as yon.*' 

II. ** As,** is used as a connective, — 1, to unite clauses or words express- 
ing com|>ari5on, equality, or contrast ; as, " I believe it is as you represent.** 
— 2, to connect words in apposition ; as, ** The govemment sent him as com- 
misaioner.** — 3, to join ailjectives or participles to the words which they 
mcxlifv ; a«, " I regard him as ruined and lost beyond recovery.** As appears 
to be used as a relative pronoun in the nominative or objective case ; as, 
** (live me such information as yon possess.** ** The books are such as will 
plen.<e him.^* In tlie first instance **a8," is the object of ** possess.** In the 
second, it is the subject of '* will please.** In such instances, however, <%a< 
vhUh^ or those vhich^ can generally be supplied, and '*as " may be treated as 
a conjunction. Some prefer this method of analyzing sentences of this kind. 
" As '* is sometimes combined with prepositions ; as, ** As to.** " As for.** In 
this as in some other use it is difficult to explain the office of this word. 

7. " As," is also sometimes combined with the conjunctions if^ tJuntg^, 
and likewise with lohat; as, '*As if," ^ as ikough;* **uhat »/,*' '^tohat though." 

8. After expressions which denote doubts/ear, or denial, the conjunction 
Ihat should be employed ; as, ** I do not doubt that he is honest.'* It is a very 
eommon fault to use lest, or but that, instead of that in such a connection ^ 
as, " I do not doubt but that he will succeed." ** I fear leU he will not recover." 

9. The connection of words, phrases or clauses, is sometimes rendered 
more emphatic by employing two or more ctnmectives, which are usually sep- 
arated by some intervening word or phrase ; as, " BoOi you and I." " Socra- 
tes was wise, and Plato was also wise." He was not only forgiven, but he was 
even rewarded." 

10. The word both is used as a conjunction, adjective, or pronoun, and 
should be always employed to refer to only two persons, things or statements. 
The sentence, " Both men, women and children ran out to meet him," is faulty, 
because ** both " is used to refer to three different objects. 

11. That is used in the office of a conjunction, relative pronoun, or adjective ; 
as, *' I learn that he is better." ** It is the same man that I met yesterday.*' 
** That man is not worthy of regard." 



CORHESPONDINa CONJUNCTIONS. 

463. Some conjunctions and adverbs must be followed by 
certain corresponding conjunctions. In composing tliej should 
follow each other in the order given in the list below. 

1. Conjunctions corresponding toUh Conjunctions. 

JEUher— or; as, " I will either send it or bring it." 
NeHher-^norg as, " He will neither listen nor obey.** 
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Though^ although, — yet, stiUj nevertheless; as, ^^ Though he slay me, yet wlL 
1 trust in tiim." 

Whether — or; as, " Whether he will go, or not, is uncertain.** 

2. Conjunctions corresponding unth Adverbs. 

As — €is; (expressing equality) as, *' She is cts amiable as her sister." 
As — so; (expressing equality) as, " As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 
So — a< ; as, " He is not so wise as he thinks himself to be." " Live so as to 

be happy." " Pompey was not so great a man as Csesar." 

So — that; (expressing a consequence) as, "He was so fatigued, ihait he 

could scarcely move." 

Not only — but also; as, " He was not only rich, but also generous." 

3. Conjunctions corresponding with Adjectives, 

Such — as: as, " We have seldom had such a season as the present." 
Such — that : as, '* Such is the difficulty attending the enterprise, that I am 
compelled to relinquish it." 

The conjunction than is used after the adverb rather, and after adjectives 
and adverbs in the comparative degree. 

The expressions, The more — the more, The better — the better, The less — A« 
less, &c., may be considered as correlatives, serving the purpose of uniting the 
clauses of a compound sentence in an emphatic manner. 

There arc some abridged expressions, which it is convenient to call com- 
pound connectives : such as, As well as, inasmuch as, in order that, but thai^ &c. ; 
these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may be pars- 
ed separately, by supjAying such words as the sense will allow. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

All this is done, and all this expenditure is incurred. 

In order to produce it now, we diminish the productiveness 

of all other labor. Aiid the only effeet is to postpone it to a 

still more distant period. 

Here are two distinct sentences, the general train of thought being con 
nccted by and, standing at the beginning of the second, after the period. 

Different men are constituted by the Creator with different 
aptitudes for different pursuits, and with different dispositions 
towards those pursuits. 

A great public as well as private advantage, arises from eve- 
ry one's devoting himself to that occupation which he prefers, 
and for which he is specially fitted. 

It is also evident that, by each nation's devoting itself to that 
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branch of production for which it has the greatest facilities, 
either original or aQquired, its own happiness will be better pro- 
moted, and a greater amount of production created, than in anj 

other manner. 

This compound sentence consists of four members or clauses. " That " 
connects the clause, "it is also evident," &c., with the clause, "its own hap 
piness will be promoted ;" of which the phrase, " by each,*' &c., is an adjunct ; 
*• and " connects the clause following it with the one before ; " than " connects 
** will be created," and " will be promoted," understood, to the same words ex 
pressed ; " for which," &c., is a relative clause, and refers to *' productio.n." 
"Either" — "or," are corresponding conjunctions, and connect "original" 
and " acquired." 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is no man so misepable, who does not enjoy something. 
Neither he or / am able to do it I know not t/* it was James 
or his brother that performed the work. He asked me «^ I 
would call and see his brother ; it should be whether, I asked 
him if he knew me. The judge asked the foreman if the pris- 
oner was guilty or not guilty. 

I have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 

Section LX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

EULB XXV. 

464. Interjections have no governing power, and have 
no dependence on other words. 

REMARKS. 

1. Interjections often stand before nouns independent, and before whole 
clauses ; as, *' virtue ! " "0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! " Some 
words must be supplied before such clauses, to complete the sentence ; as, ^* 
how I long for a lodge," &c. 

2. ** Ah me ! " " Ah sinful nation I " »* They have forsaken the Lord !" 
** Oh me !" Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be 
■applied to make a complete sentence ; as, ** AhpUy me/' ** Ah Aii is a sinful 
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nation," " Oh tcme me ;** or they may be treated as the case independent, which 
is not necessarily confined to the nominative form. 

3. Certain verbs are used in exclamations ; as, *' Behold ! how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! " So in like man 
ner, " Hush 1 " »* Hark ! " " See I " 

4. The word what is sometimes used to denote surprise or toonder : as, 
*• What I could ye not watch with me one hour V" The phrase, ** What ho ! " 
Clay be parsed also as an interjection. 

Note. — It is not necessary to consider the verbs mentioned above and the. 
pronoun what as interjections ; for in all such broken expressions, governing 
words can be supplied ; as, What ! [say you ?] or what [does this mean ?J 
Hark! [ye.] See! [thou.] 

Section LXI. 

GENEBAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

EXERCISE I. 

Instances in which the same words are used in different offices, or as dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm.' To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it. 

Better is a little^ with content, than a great deal, with anxie- 
ty. The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries which are 
stealing softly after them. A little attention will rectify some 
errors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. He labored to 
still the tumult. Still waters are commonly the deepest. 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over 
our sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more 
than hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not amiable. They 
are yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The 
few and the many have their prepossessions. Few days pass 
without some clouds. 

The Jiail was very destructive. Hail! virtue! thou source 
of every good. We hail you as friends. 
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Hare yon seen the book that I purcliased yesterday ? Give 
me tkat book. I study that I may improve. 

A new broom iweept better than an old one. The boatman 
labored at the sweeps all day. 

We had been to the fair^ and seen a fair lady. His lot is 
hard but fair. 

Much money is corrupting. Think much and speak little. 
He has seen much of the world, and been much caressed. 

His years are more than hers ; but he has not more knowl- 
edge. The mare we are blessed, the more grateful we should 
be. The desire of getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment. She is his 
inferior in sense, bat his eqtud in prudence. 

Every being loves its Uke. We must make a like space be- 
tween the lines. Behave yourselves like men. We are too apt 
to Uke pernicious company. He may go or stay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. He goes to and fro. To his wisdom 
we owe our privilege. The proportion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his utmost ability. When we do 
our uimostf no more is required. 

He is esteemed both on his own account, and on that of his 
parents. Both of them deserve praise. 

Yesterday was a fine day. I rode out yesterday, I shall 
write to-morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. 
We shall arrive to-day, 

Tou must either go or stay, and yon may do eit?ier, as you 
please. 

Behold/ how pleasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as 
trees, walking. 

EXERCISE n. 

A collection of idiomatic or pecnliar expressions, difficult to analyze and 
pane, taken from writers of standard authority. 

As. As if. So as. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dryden, 

X live fiw I did, I think cm I did, I love you as Idid. — Swift 
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Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate with silent grief. — 
Dryden, 

Darest thou be as good as thy word now ? — Shakspeare. 

As thou art a prince I fear th6e. — Id, 

The objections that are caused against it e» a tragedy, are as 
follow. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go, 
As fate sought only me. — Dryden, 

At either end it whistled as it flew."— Id, 

He answered their questions asif'ii were a matter that need- 
ed it. — - Locke. 

Each man's mind has some peculiarity of weU as his face. — Id* 

These should be gently treated, as though we expected to be 
in their condition. — Sharp, 

Sempronius is as brave a man ax Cato. 

As for the rest of those who have written against me, they 
deserve not the least notice. — Dryden, 

Is it not every man's interest, that there should be suLch a 
government of the world a* designs our happiness ? — TiUotson, 

A bottle swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung. — 
Cowper, 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what re- 
gaxds Christianity. —^^(fiVon. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these cases we examine the why, the what, and the how 
of things. 

Let them say what they will, she will do whai she lists.-* 
Drayton, 

Mark what it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not 
what words he expresses. '-^ Locke, 

What ! canst not thou bear with me half an hour ? — Sharp, 

What if I advance an invention of my own to supply the de- 
fect of our new writers ? — Dryden, 

What though none live my innocence to tell ? 
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Theu balmy sleep bad cbarmed my eye to rest 
What time tbe mom mysterious visions brings. — P<ype. 
Tbe enemy having his country wasted, wluii by himself and 
what by the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 
Whatever is read, differs from what is repeated. — Swift. 
Whatsoever is first in the invention, is last in the execution. 
-^ Hammond. 

What ho ! thou genius of the clime, what ho ! — Dryden. 

Himself. Itself. So, &c. 

lie AiW«(^ returned again. David hid himself m the field. 
With shame he remembers while himself wss one of the same 
herd, himself the same had done. — Denham. 

I viewed in my mind, «o far as I was able, the beginning and 
progress of a rising world. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we 're grown, 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. 
Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of As and So, which 
some so so writers, I may call them so, are continually sounding 
in our ears. — Felton. 

O, so, and had you a counsel of ladies too ? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how they list. 
I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since when his oath is broke. — Shakspeare. 

Pausing a while thus to hercelf she mused. — Milton. 

One while we thought him innocent. — Ben Jonson. 

Use your memory ; you will sensibly experience a gradual 
improvement, while you take care not .to overload it. 

The then bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his majesty 
Ihroughout that whole journey. — Clarendon. 

Thee then a boy within my arms I laid. — Dryden. 

Till then who knew the force of those dire dreams ? — ARUon. 

That. Both. 

He wins me by that means I told you. — Shakspeare. 
What is that to us ? See thou to that. — Matthew. 
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1 11 know jour business, thai I wilL — S^abpear€. 
Treat it kindly that it maj 
Wish at least with us to stay. — Cowley, 

O thai those lips had language ! — Cawper. 

And the next day, bot/i* morning and aflemoon, he was kept 
by our party. 

Each other. One another. 

liOveliest of women I heaven is in thy soul, beauty and vir- 
tue shine forever about thee, brightening each other. Thou art 
all divine. — Addison, 

The storm beats the trees against one another, — Johiuon, 

This is the message that ye heard from the beginning, thai 
we should love one another, — John, 

Beloved, let us love one (mother, — Id, 

Save. Butt 

All the conspirators save only he. 
Did that they did in envy of great CsBsar. — Shakspeare, 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 
All save the mournful Philomel and I. — Toung, 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet. 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — Wadsworth. 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, biU Lycon ? 

For who hut he who arched the skies. 

Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 

* Both in this sentence would be considered a corresponding conjanctionbj 
most firrammarians ; bnt if the sentence is analyzed carefullVf it will be seen 
that both refers to the periods of time, namely, he was kept by our party, in 
both parts of the day, morning and afternoon. Bothy therefore, is strictly an 
adjective. It may not, however, be worth while to deviate from the usual 
method of disposing of it. 

fThe words save and but, when, in the sense of "except," or "not includ 
ing," they are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of except j they are more commonly followed by 4 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the ofSce of a 
connective, and are termed conjunctions. 

• The word save is by some considered a verb in the Imperative in all con* 
nections. . But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and nrepositions, ap* 
pear to have lost their original verbal power, and are now used as connectives 
to show tiie relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action 
•f a suhieet. 

17 
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The boy stood on the barning deck. 
Whence all hU him had fled. — Hemam. 



SxonoN LXn. 

XXXKCIBE m. 

465. Fabd Sjntax, or examples to be corrected accord- 
ing to previous Bules of Syntax. 

I admire the geneious sympathy of La&yette, he who be- 
friended America. 

The tomb we Tisited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
boast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not L 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 
" Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet they are 
all within his own breast 

Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will sorely 

come. 

There is a great many different ways of accumulating wealth. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suita- 
bly to them? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it. 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and simplicity 
is true wisdom. 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is 

right] 

Note. — According to the best usage, the word paina in the sense of labor, 
trouble, &c., though of a plural form, Is joined with a singular verb ; as, Thia 
pains they bad taken iong very great — Clarendon, No pains is taken. — Pepe. 
eee Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [right] 
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He dare not tonch a hair of Catiline, [rig^] 
He dare him to the trial, [wrong.] 
We need our sympathy, [wrong.] 



NoTB. — The verbs nsed and darsj are used both in a tnuMitive and intran* 
titiTe tense. When they are intraositiye, good usage autihorizes the plnral fomi 
with nouns in the singnlar. 

To live soberly and piouslj are required of alL 

What signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and security <^ society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaedon. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of tife, has choked 
the seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them mmtow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and com- 
mons. 

The time of William making the experiment. 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating widi vidoos 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so highly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he th^t was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason 
to love. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

Thero is no mean of escaping the persecution. 

And with this amend he was content. 

Peace of mind is an honorable amend for the sacrifiees of 

self-interest 

Note. — The word meam in the sense of *' canse," and the word oviMiMbaad 
several others, as, ainu, iteiot, rkhet^ &c., have only the plnral, fonn and mnj 
bt nsad Mm in tba fhignlar or plural nnmbM-. 
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Som« men think exceeding dearlj, and reason exceeding 
fordblj. 

He acted in this bosiness bolder than was expected. 

Thej were seen wandering abont solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into 
his hands. 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect ; but his brothers is more than perfect. 

Which of them two persons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowers in the garden. 

Each of them in their turn receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the 
duties of morality and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of industry and economy, it is be- 
cause he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety 
and labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the aSair amicably settled. 

It was said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was 
the person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much ex- 
amination. 

KoTX. — Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston cU 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 

The old man was sitting upon the ground on the side of the 
road. 
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I differ entirely tinth you in this particular, [from.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian court 
He was eager of recommending it to his fellow-citizens. 
He accused the ministers /or betraying the Dutch. 
The history of Peter is agreeable tctth the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought on. 
He was made much on at Argus. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve otU of my path. 
Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL 
[out] 

466. PUNCTUATION.* 

NoTB. — The general principles which govern the use of the points or 
marks, will be easily learned oy oral instruction, or by writing sentences 
without marks, on the black board, and punctuating them according to the 
general rules given below. 

THE USE OF THE COMMA. 

The comma [,] which is the mark most frequently used in punctuation, 
may be inserted according to the following rules. 

Rule I. 

The comma should be used to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish man despiseth 

his mother. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses, which are separated 
by a comma. 

EXEBCISE. 

Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the comma. 

A Stone is heavy, and the sand [is] weighty. As cold water 
to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

The sun had risen bright and high, 
And cloudless shone along the sky. 

* Writers differ much in regard to punctuation ; some use fewer marks 
than others ; some dispense entirely witn the colon [:] ; some use the comma 
where others would use the semicolon [;]. There is, indeed, a great want of 
uniformity in punctuation, the principal object of which is, to separate tho 
parts of a sentence, that their isidlations may not be misundexstood. 

17* 
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iDMrt eommM la fbe prapar places in the followfaig oompoimd sentences. 
Let each senteoce by analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is suc- 
ceeded bj indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his 
master^s crib Israel doth not know mj people do not consider. 
He who preserves me to. whom I owe mj being whose I am 
and whom I serve is etemaL 

NoTB.^> When the eomponnd sentence consists of two claoses only, wbieh 
are closely connected, the comma may be omitted ; as, ** The slnggard is 
frim t hft hli own eoneeit than ieven men thftt can render a reason." 

.. 

Rule n. 

The comma should be used to mark the omission of some 
word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical con- 
Btraetion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self oonceity presumption, and dbstinacj blast the prospects 
of manj ajouth. 

EXEBOISB. 

Analyze the fonowing sentences, and snpply some word or words whose 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

We hear nothing of causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed. The miseries of 
poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would without hope be insup- 
portable. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. His wisdom, 
not his talents, attracted attention. 

Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day sum- 
mer and winter seed time and harvest show forth the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge 
in virtue in health. 

Rule in. 

The case independent, with its modifying words, all de- 
tached assertions and phrases, direct quotations^ and adverbs 
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used independently, or referring to the T^hole sentence, 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

". Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, " you are just like Dr. Johnson, I think.** 
Mr, Ptanon is in the case independent ; the adverb, ir%, is used indepen- 
dently, or it refers to the whole sentence ; taid tke, is a detached assertion. 
Why, Mr, Pearson^ and aaid the^ are separated by commas, according to the 
rule. 

KoTB. — The words, yes, no, ww, Aotoever, indeed, perkcms, agcm, JinaUy, 
and the phrases, tf» short, at length, at least, in return, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 



Rule IV. 

A comma is sometimes used to separate if ords and clauses, 
expressing contrast or opposition ; as, 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dulL 

Rule V. 

When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs 
occur in succession, they should be separated by commas ; as 

A woman, gentle, sensible, weU informed and religious. The husband, 
wife, and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exhort, 
comfort, request, and discuss. 

Rule VI. 

Clauses and phrases, which occur between words connect- 
ed in construction, and words in apposition, when accompanied 
with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, during his ajlidion, 
into Latin verses. Gowper, the gifted jpoet, died in the year 1800. Miltiades, 
(he son of (Xtnon, the Athenian. 

Note. — If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by aa. adjective, the comma siiould not be inserted; as, ** Milton the poet." 

Rule VIE. 
Xhe parts of a simple sentence are not generally separated, 
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except when they are long or interrupted by phrases or ex* 
planatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 
To be very actiye in laudable punoito, is the distingiiishing charaoteristio 
<tf« man of merit. 

REMARK. 

The Insertion of a oooima between contigvons words, closely connected in 
con struct ion, should be ayoided, unless such words are particularly emphatic 
or important 

8KHIC0L0N, COLON, AND PERIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,* 
which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 
commas. 

Note. — It is impossible to give very definite rules for the use of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like that of other pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by obsenring how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [.] is used afler a sentence which is complete and 
independent 

A period is also used after abbreviations ; as N. S., P. S., N. B. 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abrupt turn in the sentence ; or, 
that a significant pause is required ; as, " Here lies the great- — 
false marble." It is also used to denote the omission of letters 
in a word, and of words in a sentence ; as, K — g, for king. 

The mark of interrogation [?] is used to denote that a ques- 
tion is asked. ^. 

Tlie mark of exclamation [!] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parentheses ( ) are used to include anr explanatory clause, 
not connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, f 

^ A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, and not connect 
ed in constrnction with what follows. — Waster. 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe (*), the double comma 
(" "), caret (a), &c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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Section LXIII. 

467. COMPOSITION* 
Desobiption. — Hesult of Perception. 

EXSBCZSE I. BIGHT. 

DiREcnoH. — Place an object before yon. Examine it carefnlly bj yonr 
sense of sight Tonmnstneither touch, taste nor smell it Then write what 
yon have learned by sight 

Model, A piece of sealing-wax. 

This piece of sealing wax is abont four inches long, half an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch in thiclmess. It is of a very bright red, and stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I 
suppose it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One 
end is rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in the 
flame of a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXESCIBE n. TABTB. 

DiRBcnoir. — Taste the object and write the result 

ModeU A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speakings it is only an 
infiision of the leaves of that plant Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It it 
naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar preventi it fhnn being unpleasantly 
10. The flavor is axomatio. and agreeable. 

Objects to be described. 

Onion. Honey. Cinnamon. 

Potato. Orange. Strakberries. 

Lemon. Coffee. Apples. 

Vinegar. Liquorice. Cheese. 



• Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has receive 
ed, through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published 
In Edinburgh, 1889, edited by W. & B. Chambers, to whion he is mainly in- 
debted for some of the following pages. 
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CXSRCIBE in. BUELL. 
DiBBCnov. ^ ExerciM tlie sense of smell, and write the result. 

ModeL A full blown rose. 

This beantiftil flower is called the rose. Its buds are gradnally opening, and 
ttoax each proceeds a most delightfhl odor. But the chief perftxme is from the 
petals of the fUl blown flower. The essence which is extracted from the 
roM-leaTM, finis a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 
Violet Lilac Burnt-feather. 

Boxberry. Cologne. Tansj. 

Orange. Strawberry. Hartshorn. « 

le. Geranium. Wormwood. 



EXSBCISE lY. FEELmG. 

D tnmjima , -^ With eyes shut, touch the object, and write the result. 

ModeL An octavo volume. 

I perceive by fMling, that this book is aibont ten inches long, six broad, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I think 
St has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat waim. 

Objects to be deeeiibed. 

Door. Hair-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Marble. Woollen doth. 

Bread. Paper. Spectator. 

AbelL Silk. Soap. 

XXCSCISK y. HBAJimCh. 

DiBBonoir. — Strike the object, ov-Usten to its natarai sooada, and describe 
them. 

Modd. 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog^ then 

it gave ft sort of ^shrill whistle. That was f(dlowed by a hollow moaning, 

and then there was a loud rash like a waterfalL This ceased, and afterwards 

there was a mixtnre o£ whistling and hissing. At last, it died away in gentle 

iniirmnrs. 

Objects to be described. 

A fife. The sea. StogiBg ei yrSa. 

A violin. Trees. A choin 

A trumpet. Thunder. Bells. 

A drum. Hail. Sounds iii a street. 
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W EXERCISE VI. ALL THE BEN8ES. 

Direction. — Place the object before you. examine it carefallj by your 
senses in turn. Then write down the information which each organ has given 
you. Finish what you have learned from one sense, before you proceed to 
the next. 

ModeL A pencil. 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about five inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
and tapering to a point at the other. Its color is a beautiful light brown with 
dark streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with An old pea 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing wax on the other. 

2. By feeling I peiceiTe iti shape to be exactly wh«e my ey«» communicat- 
ed. But I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; namely, that 
the pencil is as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough 
on the other. 

8. When I put it to my nostrils, I perceiye that it has ftveiy iligJitpl^MSut 
odor, like that of cedar wood. 

4. The taste is sweetish. 5. Itutten no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of mone7.An apple. A thifltle. 

An orange. A shelL A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A balL 

A flower. A book. A cloek. 

EXERCISE m, STATEMEKTS ASD EXPERISTSKTS^ 

DiBEcnoN. — Place an object before you. Try it by your own senses as 
before ; then make experiments on it, and Write down tbe result. 

Model. A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece ef IndiflHrubbsr, or eaoutehonc, to three ittohes Idng, two Iftroad, 
gad one thioic it is in shape, a sort of solid ebleng. Its color is seai^ Maok, 
witii whitish or grayish p«rt» in the middle, wlkil<» some pevtioM of it seem 
loraewhat brown. Its smell is strong smd somewhat ^sagVMable* It has ao 
peculiar tnts; tbpui^ some hoys are fond of shewing it I shaft now nralM 
some ea^9eriment8 with it. While I hold one end, yovmust puHoaC'the other. 
When yon let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is datdc. Next 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes flre very 
readily, burning with brilliant Y^t^ white at the. Bottom, and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is infimmdilU. By putting it into water, t perceive it floats, so Its specific 
gravity nrast be less than that of water, t farther observe that it does not dl- 
xnhiishits bulk, firom whioh I infer that it is ^mtiMSk in Wftter. Thav« been 
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InfcnMd, howvTvr, that ter will difltolTB it I have found it very useful in rob- 
ItiaC out penoU mailcs. 

Things to be described. 

1. Small piece of glass. 

QvAunBa,«f prooeily Aeienfef. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat. 
Hardness. SmelL Taste. 

Ea^eriments. By breaking, marking, &c 

2. CoaL 

QuAumSfOf jmNM^ ^tibsMNfef. Size. Shape. Color. Weight 
EigMiHmmii. With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

QuAUTDfl. Size. Shape, &o. 
Wiyisrisiswfi. With water, with fire, with paint, with pencil, with ink. 

4. Sealing-wax* 

QuALiTiBa. Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c. 
IkpenmeiiUi. With flame, with water, &q. 

EZEROISE Yni. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

DiRBcnoH. Place an object before yon. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If yon do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all that you have heard. Yon may then add an account 
of its appearance, qualities, &c Your description may conclude with some 
experiments. 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. I procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead works. Lead is ob« 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for 
that purpose. ' Lead is bluish white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air for some time. It has 
no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a slight smelL It is very soft, and 
may be hammered into thin plates. It is easily melted, as you may prove by 
patting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be described. 
1. A piece of bread. 

SuggeBtions. Baker, oven, flour ; miller, mill, stream, horses, water ; /or- 
mer, ground, plough, harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, win- 
nowing ; soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritions. 
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2. A coat 

Suggestions, Tailor, cloth, merchant, mannfacturer, wool, dying, spinning, 
weaying ; wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, quality, &c. 

3. Sugar. 

Buggestions, Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, planta- 
tion, negroes, sugar-cane ; refining. Shape, color, size, smell, taste, &c. 

4. Paper. 

Suggestions. Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boiling, 
sizing, &c. ; rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &c. Shape, 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISE IX. USES OF THINGS. 

DiKECTioN. — Place the object before yon, and think for what purpose it 
is usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher, or consult a 
book. 

Model. A piece of lead. 

• This metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made of it. Chemists form two substances out of it, cidled red and white 
lead, both of Which are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is tiiat 
useful compound*called pewter, of which some table spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printers' types 
are cast 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steel. Gold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

EXEBCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

Direction. — Place the object before you. -Inquire how it came there, 
say where vou bought it, whence the merchant procured it, &c. Tell whether 
it is natural or artificial, simple or compound, &c. 

Model. A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. 1 bought it at the cutler's. 
He either made it himself, or procured it of the manufacturer. It consists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob- 
ably that of a stag. It is of a brown color, rough and hard. It has several 
small rivets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a smaU plate on which the owner's name may be engraven. The sec- 
snd lubBtanoe ii steel, of which the blade is oomposed. Steel is an tttU&ciel 

18 
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■Mtel, tiM result of iroo preparecl with ehareoal. It is very hard and smootih. 
Wbaa proparly tampered, it makee Tery Bhaq> blades. 

Practiee according to the Direction and Model. 

1. A room. 

Smgffettiom, Floor-boards, carpet^naker, pattern, oolor, textnre, sise, ^hape, 
walla, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

8mgff9$Uom. LeaTos, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cnts^ 
Mnding, author, printer, bo<A-binder, boek«<seIler. 

3. A house. 

BrnggtiUoitg. Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, windows, stairs, chim« 
Beys, wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen em- 
ployed in making a house ? 

4. A fire-place. 5. An ink-stand 

SZSBCIBB ZI. 

The foUowittg directions may afford some aid to the learner in his efforts at 
oonposition. 

1. A subject should be selected on which the writer has some definite 
knowledge, and which Is not beyond his power of comprehen^n. 

3. The. writer should think long ttudpaiientfy on his subject before attempt- 
ing to compose. 

3. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make such 
diTisions as will enable him to examine cTery part separately, something like 
the following ezanqde. 

EXAMPLE. 

Subject. — - Children should reader obedience and love to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to theilr parents for benefits receiyed 
tsoBi them* 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

8. Because Ood has commanded them to honor tiieir parents. 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or sutgeot axe presented as « skel* 
eton of the whole ; as follows : 

Sublet. — Independence. 

1. The meaning of iodependienee. 

9. Ite effect upon the character. 

&. its efltetupon society. 

4; The dtttosntkiadsof ibdependncA. 

i. The difference between independe&oo md obetimej. 
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Let a plan or skeleton be made oat for the treatment of the ff^owtag Mi^fecd. 

Subjects, 
Benevolence. Indnstrj. 

Power of conscience. . The love of praise. 

Integritj. Intemperance. 

The observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

After the subject has been selected, and methodized or planned, the follow- 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisions separately, and place such thoughts under each 
division, and no others, as properly belong to it. 

2. Carefully analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see wheth 
er'any improper or unnecessary words have been used, and whether the sen- 
tence is grammatically correct. 

8. After the essay or composition has been once written, begin anew and 
le^write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different exprosiions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost every 
thought may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4. Attend careftilly to the spelliiDg, pointing, and oapitals.^^ 

XSEBCI0B xm. YABIETT OV EXPRESSION. 

The same idea may be caressed in different ways ; and it will be boCh 
itfeftd and enteEtaining fcK the leomer to praetiee Midi ezeraiiM- a* tho 
fellowiiig. 

Model' 
The soul is immortal. 

The Mune idea xomj be ezprened in dJffere&t v^yi. 

The soul will never die. 

The soul will never cease to exist 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endlese ekisteneei. 

Sentences far Practice, ^ 

A wise 8^ maketh a gkd father. Afooliabson !»&• heav- 
iness of (cause of sorrow to) his mother. 



^I» I — « ■.!. 



* Kewman*s Bhetorio. See also Parker's Aids to English finmpnaiti^m ^ 
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Wlien we haye finished oar work, we will play. 

After dinner we will walk in the field. 

Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as well as to the bodj 

A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

My Iriend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



PART V. 



PROSODY. 

Sbction LXIV. 

468. ProBodj treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of 
versification. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of Toice on a 
certain syllable in a word ; as, the syllable ban in abandon. 

2. Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. JE^ 
pha$i$ is a stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its 
importance. Aceeni is a stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

9. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to 
pronounce it. A short syllable requires half the time of a long 
one. 

VERSIFICATION. 

469. Vertifiiiation is a measured arrangement of words 
into poetical lines or verses. 

1. A vene consists of a certain number of accented and unac- 
cented syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

2. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one line 
to the last sound of another. 

8. Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written 
wiliumt rhyme. 
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4. A gtcmza consists of several lines, and is sometimes im- 
properly called a verse. 

5. A couplet, or distich, consists of two poetical lines which 
make complete sense. 

6. Afoot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three 
syllables. 

7. Scanning is dividing a line into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

The principal feet in English verse are the following : 

FEET. 

1. An Iambus, o - 

2. A Trochee, - w 

8. An AnapsBt, w w - 

8. An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented ; as, Betrdy, consist. 

9. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last un- 
accented ; as, Hateful pettish. 

10. An Anapsest haa the first two syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce. 

IAMBIC VERSE. 

470. Iambic verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable ; as, 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

Note. — We have no poem of this measure, bnt it may be met with ia 
stanzas. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con- 
tinued through any great number of lines. It consists of two 
Iambuses. 

18» 



NoTB.— In retdiog lambio Tene, tht acoent is on tlw lecond ajllAble of 
Moh foot; or on the trtn lylUbles ; as, 

To m^ I the rtfse. 

Wbat pUce | is h^re ! 
What scenes | appear 1 

It soaaotimos takes, or may take an additional short syllable ; aa, 



Bes 



Updn I a modnt | ain 
ide a fodntain. 



8. The third form consists of three lamboses. 

In pU I ces filr I or nedr. 
Or ft I moos dr | obacor^ 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable ; as. 

Our hedrtB | no kSn | ger Un | grnsh. 

4. The fourth form is made np of four lambases. 

And miy | at list | my wed | ry if^. 
Find odt | the pedce | ful h^r | mitige. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic consists of Jive lam- 
bases. 

How Idv'd, I how yil \ u'd dnce | arftiahi | thee ndt, 
To whiSm rdited, dr by whdm begdt 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of five 
Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many Tarieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called Alexcmr 
drine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thdu | art bdt | of dust; | be hum ] ble dad | be wise. 

7. The seventh and last form of onr Iambic measare is made 
up of ieven lambases. 

The Ldrd | descdn | ded findm | abdve | and bdVd | the hedv | ens 
Wgh. 

This was anciently written in one line ; bnt it is now broken into two ; the 
first containing four feet, and the second three ; as. 

When ill I thy m^r | cies O' | my Odd I 
My rfs I ing sdul | surveys. 

471. TROCHAIC YEBSE. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our lasgaage consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable. 
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Tiimult I c^ase, 
Sink to I p^ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be nsed on serious 
occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of two 
feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 
serious purpose. 

On the I mdon | tain. 
By a I foiin | tain. 

NoTK. — In reading Trochaic verse, the accent is placed on the first sjUa- 
ble of each foot, or on the odd syllables ; as, ^ 

On' the I moun'tain. 

It sometimes contains two feet, or trochees, with an additional long 
syllable; as, 

In the I d^ys of t old 
Fables pUinly told. 

8. The third species consists of three trochees ; as, 

Wh^n our | hedrts are | mduming. 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable ; as, 

Restless I mdrtala | tdil for | ndught ; 
Blfss in I vdin from \ eirth is | sdught 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of f(mr trochees ; as. 

Bdund ns | rdars the | tempest | Iduder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

Pdle I dfter | dfnner | f n his | chair, 
S&t a I ftoner, | niddy, | £(U and | fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise ttncommon. It is 
composed oifive trochees, 



AIFihat 
All that 



w^ on I fodt or | rfde in j chiri | ots, 
dw^ll in I piUa | c^s or | garrets. 



6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of six tro« 
ehees; as, 

On' a I mduntain, | str^tch'd be | ndath a | hodry | wfllow, 
lAj a I rii^pherd | sirtin/and | TfeVd ^e | rdlling | billow. 

thia fse^ms t(^ ba thd lefngest troohaie lasm that owf liiigpaiB^ mSuSlm, 
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472. ANAF^STIC YEBSE. 

1. The first and simplest form of our genuine Anapeestic 
Terse is made up of two Anapssts ; as, 

Bothiscoiirlage'ganfafl, 
For no irtB | could aviUL 

Thb form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his codr | age 'gan fiUl | him, 
Fq|r no iriB | could aviil | him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 

ye wodds, | spread your brinch | es apice; 
To your deepest recesses I fl/ ; 

1 would hf de with the heists of the chise ; 
I would viniflh from ^very eyd. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in solemn and 
cheerAil subjects. 

8. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of four 
Anapaests. 

May I gdy | em my pis | sions with ih | solute swiy ; 
And gro wi | ser and b^t | ter as lif<$ | wears awiy. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the wirm | cheek of yoiith, | smiles and rd | ses are U^nd | ing. 

NoTB. — In reading Anapsstic verse, the accent is placed on the third 
syllable of each foot ; as, 

I would hfde | with the heists | of the chise. ' 



Section LXV. 



POETIC LICENSE. 



473. Poetry owes much of its effect to the peculiar style 
in which it is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose in 
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figurative expressions, in contractions and transpositions, in 
exclamations, antiquated words, and phrases, and other 
peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology^ Figures of Syntax^ and Figures of 
JRhetoric* 

1. A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the 
usual form of a word. 

2. A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation in the usual 
construction of a word. 

3. A figure in Rhetoric is a departure from the usual appli- 
cation of a word. 

# 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

474. The principal Figures of Etymology are JSlisian, 
8ynoBrem, Dioeresisj Paragoge^ Prosthesis and Tmesis, 

1. Elision is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes Syncope^ or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
Listening, lov'd ; Apocope^ or the elision of a final vowel or syllable ; AphmreHtf 
or the elision of a letter or syllable fh>m the beginning of a word ; as, 'gainst, 
for against ; 'squire, for esquire. 

2. Stn^resis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; 
as, Seestf for see-est ; drowned, for drown-ed. 

3. Diuresis is the separation of two vowels that might form 
a diphthong ; as aerial, not cerial; cooperate, not coopei'ote* 

4. Paraooge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end 
of a word; as, Without-en for without ; hound-en fov hound. 

5. Prosthesis is the prefixingof an expletive letter ; as, Be^ 
loved for hved ; Ordmon for down ; g-clad for clad. 

6. Tmesis is the separation of a compound word, by an inter- 
vening word ; as, To-us-ward for toward t«. 
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FIGUBES OF STNTAX. 

475. The principal figures of Sjntai: are JSlUpM^ Pleth 
fuum, EnaUagej HyperhaUm* 

1. Ellipsis is tiie omiflsum of some word or words neoess*- 
Tj to complete the constmction of the sentence, but not esseik- 
tial to express the meaning. 

Almoit aU oompoond lentencM are more or less «DiptiQil, aoniA irrimplnf 
of which may be seen under the different iwrts of speeoh. 

1. The ellipsis of the articU; as, A man, woman, and child. The article a 
is omitted, hj ellipsis, before woman and child. 

S. The ellipsis of the «o«ii;aa,Th« laws of God and man; thai is, tiielawB 
of God and the laws of man. 

S. The ellipsis of the atigtctite ; as, A delightfol garden and orchard ; tliat 
is, a deli^tfol garden and a deUs^fvi orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of the jviowmm; as, I love and fear him ; thai is, I love Un, 
Sbc This is the man thej love ; that is, which they love. 

5. The ellipsis of the verb; as, The man was old and crafty; thatis, the 
man was old, and the man was crafty. She was yomig and beaatifdl and 
good; that, is, she was yoong, she was beantiftil, and she was good* I went 
to see and hear him ; that is, to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the adoerb; as, He spoke and acted wisely; that is. He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of the prtponivm; as, He went into the abbeys, halls, and 
public buildings ; tiUo is omitted before hJU^ and/wMic buiUinffs. 

8. The ellipsis of the coi^tmction ; as, They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator; tmd is omitted, by ellipsis, before tcitdom 
andj^oodncif. 

9. The ellipsis of the isUetjection ; as, pity and shame I that is, pity I 
shame 1 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessaiy 
to express the meaning ; as. 

Peace, Tirtae I Peace is all thy own. 

8. Enallagb is the «se of one part of speechfor another ; as. 

The fearful hare limps a/whwoira. 
They fall miccetmiee and sKccesmw rise. 

4. Htpsbbatok is the transposition of words ; as, 

The muses fair, these peaceftil sftodsf among. 
He wanders earik orswidL 
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FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

476. The principal figures of Rhetoric are Simile, Metch 
phor, Personification, Allegory, Metonymy, Vision, Apos- 
tropAe, Hyperbole, Syneedoche, Irony, Antithesis and Cli- 
max, 

1. A Simile is an express and formal comparison. 

- ^ EXAMPLES. 

The sctioBS of princes are like those great riven^ the coiuse of which CTery 
ooe hehokLs, but their epriiigs have been seen by fow. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death* 

2. A Metaphob is a comparison implied in a single word. 



I will be unto her a imiff of fire round about 

Thou art my roch and my fortress. 

Thy word is a tonp to my feet and a Ughl to my path. 

8. Pebsonification ob Fbosopopceia is that figure bj 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

examples. 

Jordan was driyen back I The mountains skipped like rams, and the little 
hills like lambs. 

Some for empire far renowned, 

Tramples on a thousand States ; 
Soon her pride shall hua the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Allegoby is a continued metaphor ; for examples 
see Ezekiel xyil 22 — 24. and Psalms lxxx. 8 — 17. 

5. Metohtmy is substituting the name of one thing for that 
of another. 
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They erown dU wjm [onpt]. They read Cowper ; that is, The poetry of 
Cowper. Grojf kain should be respected. 

6. Vision is a figure by which something imaginary is rep- 
resented as realf and present to the senses. 



I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 
capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying nnbnried in the midst of their mined 
country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, whUe, with 
a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is taming off from the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 



Soul of the Just ! Companion of the Good. 
O sun ! thy everlasting light 

8. Htpebbolb consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

EXAMPLE. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. Synecdoche is putting the name of the whole of any 
thing for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the 
sea, the roof for the house, the head for the person, the heart 
for the emotions, &c 

10. Ibont is the intentional use of words in a sense contra- 
ry to that which the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as, 

The prophet El^ah, when he challenged the priests of Baal, ** mocked them 
and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.*' 
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11. Aktithesis 18 the pladng of different or opposite wordfi 
in contrast ; as. 

If yoa wish to enrich a person, stady not to increase his stores, but to di- 
minish his desires. 

Thoagh/Nwr, kuBmiout! though tttbmiatiioejWxin. 
Thoii£^ deqff yet dear; though genUe^ yet not duU. 

12. Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks 

in regular gradation; as. 

Add to your faith virtoe ; and to virtae knowledge ; and to Imowledge tem 
perance; &c. See 2 Pet. 1 : 6 — 7. 
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DERIVATION. 

About 23,000, or five eighthsy of the words in the English 
Language are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; the remaining part 
are derived from the Latih, Geek, French, and some other 
languages. 

The following is a specimen of the orthography of the English Language 
about the fourteenth centory: 

In the days of Eroude, kyng of Judee, ther was a prest^ 
Zacar} e by name ; of the sort of Abia, and his wjf was of the 
doughtirs of Aaron ; and hir name was Elizabeth. Luke L — 
WicJdiffe^s Version^ written 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the earlleet authors : 

Nowe for to speak of the commune, 

It is to dread of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in sondrye londes. — Chwer, 

Alas, alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell tumeth awaie 
fro wretches, and naieth for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy. — Id. 
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Mine high estate, power and auctoritie, 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie, 

That richesse, worship, welth, and dignitie, 

Joj, rest, and peace, and all things fynallj, 

That any pleasure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sustinaunce, 

Is all at my deuyse and ordinaonce. — <- I%oma$ M&re. , 



DEBIVATION OF WORDS. 

Words are either primitive or deriyative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitive 
word or words. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; 
namely : 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, aad 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substanthee are derived from verbe ; as, from '* to love,*' comes ^ loTer ;*' 
from " to visit, visitor ; ** from ** to survive, survivor ; " &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to determine 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noun from the verb ; 
namely : Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to 
walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act ; &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from nourUf adjectives;, and sometimes from adoerbs ; as, 
from the noim saft, comes *' to salt ; " from the adjective warm " to worm ;'» 
and from the adverb fonoard " to forward." Sometimes they are formed by 
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toDgflMniiig tfia Towel, or aolWniiig the oooBonuit ; asyfitom jtom, <* to grase ;"* 
■omotiiiMW bj Adding m; m, from len^ ** to lengthen ; " especiany to a^jee- 
tivet ; at,from <ftort '* to shorten ; *' Mffhl, '< to brighten/' 

8. AJSteHou ore d&rvoed from nowif, in the following manner; AdjectiTea 
denoting plenty aie deiiyed from nonni by adding y ; as, from health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mi|^ty ; &c. 

A<yeotiyet denoting the matter oat of whioh anything is made, are deriyed 
fromnonns, by adding «•; aa, Ikom Oak, oaken ;. wood, wooden \ wool, wooUea ; 
fto. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are deriyed from nomis, by adding ffA ; as, 
Joy, joyftil ; sin, shiftd ; frnit, frnitftil ; &c. 

A^ectives denoting plenty, bnt with some kind of diminution, are deriyed 
fitnn noons by adding some ; as, from Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; 
toil, toilsome ; &o. 

Acyeotiyes denoting want are deriyed from nouns, by adding Un ; aa, from 
worth, worthless ; from care, careless ; joy, joyless ; &c. 

A^Jeottyes denoting likeness, are derived from nouns, by adding ^ .- aa, 
from man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, courtiy ; &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives ; or from nouns, by add- 
ing iifc to them ;* which termination, when added to a4jective8, imports dimi- 
nution, or lessening the quality ; as. White, whitish ; that is, somewhat white. 
When added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as. 
Child, childish ; tiiief, tiiievish. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
abU : and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, Answer, answerable ; to 
change, changeable 

4. Nowu are derived fnm cugectipei sometimes by adding the termination 
fieM .* as, White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness ; sometimes by adding <^ or I, 
and making a small change in some of the letters ; as, Long, length ; high, 
height. 

5. Adoerbe of quatUy are derived from adjeeiivei, by adding ly^ or changing 
U into ly : and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they are 
derived ; as, from bate comes batehf : from tHoWf elowly : from, able, ably. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words tram one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The 
primitive words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the teimmations Aood 
or head, thip, ery, tOTcft, rick, dom, fan, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or quali- 
Hs, Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &c. 
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Nouns ending iaskip, are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ; as, Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &c. Some nonns ending 
in sft(p, are derived from adjectives ; as. Hard, hardship, &c. 

Noims which end in ery, signify action or hahit ; as. Slavery, foolery, pmd 
ery, &o. Some nonns of this sort come from adjectives ; as, Brave, bravery, 
&c. 

Nonns ending in mch^ rick, and dom, denote dominioDi jurisdiction, or con- 
dition ; as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Nouns which end in tan, are those that signify profession ; as Physician, 
musician, &c. Those that end in metU and age, come generally from the 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit ; as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
character or habit ; as. Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, Jbtn, Zin^, tn^, ocky e/, and the like ; as. 
Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; &c. 



PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and stiffixes, 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the beginning 
of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A siifflx is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word ; 
as, surety, contentment. 

1. SAXON PBEPIXKS. 

A signifies o», m, or at ; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 

Be, vpon, by^ foTj &c. ; as, bespeak, 5etide, besprinkle, because. 

For, from or against ; as, /orbear, forbid. 

Fore, before; as, foretell, foreknow. 

Mis, vfrong, erroneom, or defective; as, misconduct, misrvle. 

Out, bejfondf more, or exterior; as, ottArun, outlive, owfeide. 

OvEB denotes excess, or superiority ; as, overdo, overcome. 

Un, negation, or privation; as, uncertain, unbind. . 

Under signifies beneaihj inferior ; as, umfermine, un<2ergo. 

Up denotes eleoation, or sttlfversion ; as, inland, vpset. 

With signifies /rom, or back; as, wif^tand, withhold. 

19* 
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2. LATIN PREFIXES. 
A, AB, Of AB8, tigntfy fnm ; ai , overt, ofotiact 

AO, ▲, AO, AF, AO, AL, AX, AP, AB, A8, OF AT, signify <0, «« ; 88, OCCedl^ 

«not, annex, arrest, afetract, a/fix. 

Airrx, signifies hefort : as, antecedent. 

Cntcux, signifies rotmd: as, circiiMnayigate. 

Coir, CO, coo, ooL, com, or cob, signify ettiber, ioffetk^: as, cohere, collect, 
OMnpress, oorrelative. 

CoirrRA signifies agaimM : as, oonlradict Tlus prefix is sometimes changed 
to eomUer; as, counteract. 

Dx signifies yrom, or down : as, deduce. 

Di8 generally implies t^Mro^ton, or dimmion : as in ciinolye. It has 8om»* 
times a negative use ; as in <£fapprove. Dit takes also the form di and dif: as 
in diverge, diffuse. 

E or XX signifies out of or from : as eject, to cast out ; evade, to escape from. 
This prefix takes also the forms ec and ^: as, eccentric, efface. 

Extra signifies beyond or more than : as, ex^oordinary. 

Ik, Df , XH, lo, IL, and ib, before adjectives, have a negative signification : 
as, Miactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify m, into, or eigaifuL 

InrxB signifies between or among : as, tn^ervene, tntersperse, to scatter 
among. 

Ob, oc, of, op,/or, in the wty of: as, otetmct, occur. 

Pbb, through^ or by: as, jMrvade,to pass through; jierchance, by chance. 

Pbb or PBJE, before : as,|?recede, to go before. 

"Pbo, for, for(hj or forward: as, pronoun, for a noun ; provoke, to call forth ; 
promote, to move forward. 

Bx, again, or bach: as, reenter, recall. 

BxTBo, backward: as, retrocession. 

Sx, atide : as, secede. 

SiXE^wUhout: as, sMwoure, without care. 

Sub, 8U0, suf, bug, sup and bus, signify twuter^ as, sudscribe, to write under. 

SuFBB signifies beyond, above, or over : as, sf^^ematural, beyond nature ; su- 
pervise, to oversee. 

Tbahs signifies over, or beyond: as, (rofufer, to carry over. 



3. QBEEK PBEFDCES. 

1. A and AN, in Greek, denote privation; as, ^omalous, wanting rule; 
anonymous, wanting name ; anarchy want of govemment 

' 2. Ahphi, both or two: as, Amphihioua, living in two elements. 

3. Abti, against: as, ^nf»acid, against acidity; ontifebrile, against fever; 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Apo, aph, from: as, 4postrophe a tuxning from ; e^iAseresis, a taking 
ftom. 
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5. DiA, ihrough: as, Diagonal, throagli the comers ; cfiometer, the meastue 
through. 

6. Epi, efh, «|wn : as, .Qndexnic, upon the people ; ^pAemesa, upon a day. 

7. Hemi, half: as, hemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Hypes, over : as, J9^rcritical, oyer-critical. 

9. Htpo, under : as, .fi^jpothesis, supposition, or a placing under. 

10. Meta, beyond^ over: as, Jfetomorphose, to change to another shape. 

11. Pasa, againtt ; aa, Paradox, something contrary to common opinion 

12. Pbbi, around: as. Periphery, the circumference, or measure round 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



JL or Jm* Answer. 

A,jL& Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academj. 

A* JBi or B, A. Bachelor of 
Arts. 

JUp. Archbishop. 

Acei. Account. 

A» (7. Before Christ 

A. D. In the jear of our 
Lord. 

A€ff. Ac^ectiye. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Adv. Adverb. 

AeL Of age. 

AgL Agent 

AJa, Alabama. 

AU. Altitude. 

Anu American. 

A.JI£ Before noon; or in 
the jear of the world. 

A. 3f, or M A, Master of 
Arts. 



Anon. Anonymous. 

Apr» ApriL 

ArL Arkansas. 

Art. Article. 

AUff. AtJUmiej. 

A, U. O. In the year of the 

city [Bome.3 
Aug, August 
Bart. Baronet 
BbL or hrl Barrel. 
R O. Before Christ 
j5L 2). Bachelor of Divinity. 
JBef^. Benjamin. 
Bp. Bishop. 
(7. or cent. A hundred. 
Oapt. Captain. 
Oouh. Cashier. 
O. O. County Court 
O. O. P. Court of Common 

Pleas. 
Ohe^. Chapter. 
0^09? Chiles. 
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Chr<m^ Chronicles. 
Co. Company; county. 
CM, Colonel. 
ColL College. 
Com. Commissioner. 
Con. On the other hand. 
Conj. Conjunction. 
Const. Constable. 
Cor. Corinthians. 

C. P. Court of Probate. 
(Jr. Credit, or creditor. 
Ct. or Conn. Connecticut. 
{X$. Cents. 

Oiot. Hundred weight 

D. A penny, or pence. 
Dan. Daniel. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

DecL. Deacon. 

Dec. December. 

Deg. Degree. 

Dd. Delaware. 

Dep. Deputy. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Dft. Defendant 

Do. or ditto. The same. 

Doct. or Dr. Doctor. 

DoU$. or $. Dollars! 

Doz. Dozen. 

D.Pi Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr* Debtor ; doctor. 



Dwt. Pennyweight 
E. East 
Eben. Ebenezer. 
EccL Eodesiastes. 
Ed. Editor; edition. 
E E. Errors excepted. 

E. g. For example. 
Eng. English, or England. 
Ep. Epistle. 

J6ph. Ephesians. 

ikq. Esquire. 

Etc et ctttera. And others ; 

and soon. 
Ex. Exodus ; example. 
Exr. Executor. 
Exrx. Executrix. 
Eeb. February. 
Fig. Figure. 
Flo. Florida. 
Fol Folio. 
I^. French; France. 

F. B. S. Fellow of the Boyal 
Sodety. 

Fur. Furlong. 

Gfa. Georgia. 

GaL Qalatians. 

Gatt. Gallon. 

Gen. Genesis; general 

Gent. Gentlemen. 

Geo. George. 

Gov. Govemor. 
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Gr. Grain. 

G, R, George the King. 

H. or hr. Hour. 

H. B, M, His or her Britannic 

JJeb. Jlebrews. 

Ilhrl. Hogshead. 

JL Jf, T lis or Her Majesty. 

Iloh^ noaorable. 

IL S, E. Here lies buried. 

Hand, Hundred. 

la* or Lid, Indiana. 

H, or ibid. In the same place. 

id. The same. 

f. e. That is. 

///. Illinois. 

Incog, Unknown. 

Inst, Instant, i, e. present, or 

of this month. 
Isa, Isaiah. 
Jan, January. 
Jos, or Ja» James. 
Jno, John. 
Joita, Jonathan. 
Jos, Joseph. 
Josh, Joshua. 

• 

Jr, or Jun, Junior. 
Just, Justice. 
Kt, Knight. 
Ky. Kentucky. 
^'a, Louisiana. 



Z. or Lib, A book. 

JL or lb. Pound. 

Lam. Lamentations. 

Lot, Latitude. 

L, C, Lower Canada. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lieut.' Lieutenant 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 

Lon. Longitude. 

Lond, London. 

L, S. The place of the seaL 

M. Marquis. 

M. A thousand. 

M, A. Master of Arts. 

Maf, Major. 

Mar. March. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M, 0. Member of Congress* 

Md, Maryland. 

M, D, Doctor of Medicine. 

Me, Maine. 

3fessrs. Messieurs. 

Mi, or Miss. Mississippi. 

Mich, Michigan. 

Mo, Missouri. 

M,F. Member of Parliament 

Mr. Mister. . 

Mrs. Mistress (pron. mis^iSm) 

MS, Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscript^. 
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N. North ; note. 
N, A. North America. 
N, B, Take particular notice. 
N, B. New Brunswick. 
N. G. North Carolina. 
N, E. New England ; north- 
east. 
N^m, con. No one opposing. 
N. JEL New Hampshire. 
N, J, New Jersey. 
No, Number. 
N. 0, New Orleans. 
Nov, November. 
N, S Nova Scotia ; new style. 
N. T. New Testament. 
Num, Numbers. 
N, W, North-west. 
N, T. New York. 
0. Ohio. 
Obt, Obedient. 
Oct. October. 
0. S. Old Style. 
Oxon. Oxford. 
Oz. Ounce or ounces. 
P. Page. 

Pa. or Penn. Pennsylvania. 
Per cent. By the hundred. 
Pet. Peter. 
PI. Plural. 

P, M. Afternoon ; Postmaster. 
P. 0. Post Office. 



Pp. Pages. 

Pres. President. 

Proh. Problem. 

Prof. Professor. 

Prop. Proposition. 

Ps. Psalms. 

P. S. Postscript 

Q. or Qu. Question. 

Q. E. D. Which was to be 

demonstrated. 
Qr. Quarter. 
Qt. Quart. 
Q. V. Which see. 
Rev. Reverend ; Revelation. 
R. I. Rhode Island. 
R. N, Royal Navy. 
Roht. Robert. 
Rom. Romans. 
R. R. Railroad. 
Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
S. South ; shilling or shillings. 
aSI a. South America. 
S. O. South Carolina. 
Sec. Secretary. 
Sect. Section. 
S. E. South-east. 
Sem* Seminary. 
Sen. Senior. 
Sept. September. 
Servt. Servant 
Sq. Square. 
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Ss. To wit ; namely. 
iSlr. Saint ; street 
S. T. D. Doctor of Theology. 
S. T. P. Professor of Divini- 
ty 
S. W. South-west- 

Tenn, Tennessee. 

Theo. Theological. 

The$s. Thessalonians. 

7%o«. Thomas. 

TVm. Timothy. 

Tit. Titus. 

TV. Translator; treasurer. 

U. C. Upper Canada. 

UU. The last month. 

U. S. United States. 

U. S.M. United States Mail 

U. S. N. United States Navy. 

V, or vid. See. 



Va. Virginia. 

Viz. To wit, namely. 

V6L Volume. 

VoU. Volumes. 

Vs. Against 

Vt Vermont 

W. West 

W. L West Indies. 

Wh Week. 

Wm. William. 

Wt. Weight 

Td. Yard. 

Tdi. Yards. 

&. And. 

&c And others; andsofoiih. 

4to. Quarto. 

8vo. Octavo. 

12mo. Duodecimo. 

ISmo. Octodecimo. 



entoniB of aBAWUTtcAL belations. 
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AsBBBTiATiom, m^ ns, 196, SS7, 
118. 

AMSOTiYxa, S7 — deforiptiTe, 87, 
118 — deflnitiTe, 88, lU^oUmM 
of, 118 — pnxiomiiial, 116 — syn- 
tex of, 164 — oompariioa of, 116, 
166 — positioii of, 166. 

Adjuvct, i8 — of the inbject, 41 ^ 
of the predicate, 60. 

Adtbbbs, 48, 118 — comperiflOD of, 
118 — syntax of, 180. 

AsAhTBtB OF axsmroxs, 18 ^ mod- 
els of, 14, 16, 16, etc 

Affkhdiz, 118. 

Arroarnov, 40, 148« 

Abtiolbb, 88, 114 — syntax of, 170. 

Attbibutb, 14. 

AuxTTiTABT YSBBS, 87 '— nature of, 

Oo, 89, 90. 

Capital lbttbbs, nse of, 10. 

Cabb, 19 — nominative, 67, 149, 160 
161- possessive, 67, 161 — objective, I 

67, 166, 166, 167 - independent, 169, 

160. 

CLA88B8 — of nonns, 68 — of verbs, 
70 -of adjectives, 118. 



CLABsmoAiiov — of sentences 27 
of clanses, 180. 

Clausbb — independent, 181 — snb 
stantive, 181 — acyectives, 184 — 
adverbial, 184 — conditionaJ, 186 — 
abridged, 189. 

GoxPABUov — of adjectives, 116, 
117, 118 — of adverbs, 113. 

COXFOUXD SEHTXNCJE8, 180. 

Ck>vjnNOTloH8 64, 66, 186 — syntax 
of, 186 — corresponding with con- 
junctions, 186 — with adrerbs, 187, 

— with adjectives, 187. 

COVJUOATIOR OF YSBBS, 87 — Of 

haye, 91 — of be, 94 — of love, 98 

— in the passive voice, 101 — in 
the interrogative form, 101 — in the 
emphatic form, 101. 

Composition — exercises in, 101, 102, 
108, 104, 106, 106, 107, 208. 

ComnscnvBa, 186. 

COBBBCTION OF CLAU8B8, 187 — by 

conjunctions, 187 — by adverbs, 
188 — by relative words or phrases, 
188 — by incorporation, 188. 

COBSONABTS, 16. 

Dbbiyatiob — of words, 119-10-11. 
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DiFHTHONOS, 20. 

FiGUBES — of etymology, 218 — of 
syntax, 214 — of rhetorio, 215. . 

FmiTB YBBBB, 88 — panuig of, '86. 

FOBICATION OF TBN8B8, 109. 

GEin>EB, 29, 64. 

GrAMMATIGAL BBLATIOITB — SyilOp- 
Bis of, 231, 282. 

Ikfinitiyb xodb — syntax of, 112, 
172, 174, 

IifTEBjEcnoKS, 57 — syntax of, 188. 

iNTRANsinyE YEBBB, 71 — iisod in 
the passive fonn, 72. 

Ibreguiab yebbs, 108 — list of, 104. 

Letters, 14. 

Lbtteb-wbitino, 129. 

Modes, 75 — syntax of, 177. 

Modify, 87 — modified subject, 87 — 
modified predicate, 46. 

Nominatives — connected by and^ | 
149 — connected by or, 150 — of 
collective nonns, 151. 

NoTTNS, 28 — declension of, 68 — prop- 
erties of, 60 — common, 28, 58 — 
proper, 28, 58 -^ syntax of, 148, 144. 

Number — of nonns and pronoims, 
29, 60 — of verbs, 85. 

OBJEcnvB CASE — syntax of, 155, 
156 — two objectives, 157. 

Pabticifles — present, perfect, and 
compound, 82 — present used pass- 
ively, 88 — parsing of, 84, 175. 

Participial iroxmB,88. 

PAB19 OW speech, 27. 

PsBSov — Qf nonns, 29, 60 — of verbs, 
85, 



Phbasb, 24 — snbstantive, 141 — ad 
jective, 141 — adverbial, 141. 

POBnO UCBNSB, 212. 

PossBssiVB GASB — syntsx of, 41, 
152. 

Predicate, 28 — modified by an ob- 
ject, 46 — modified by an ac|jnnct, 
50 — modified by a clause, 51. 

PbEDIGATB ADJECnVB, 89. 

Pbedigatb NOMiNATiyB, 85 — pars- 
ing of, 85, 185. 

Pbbfixbs Ain> SUFFIXES, 221 — Sax- 
on, 221 — Latin, 222 — Greek, 222. 

PBEPOBiTioirs, 42 — list of, 48 — syn- 
tax of, 182. 

Pbonouns, 29 — declension of, 68 — 
properties of, 60 — relative, 119 — 
compound, 121 — syntax of, 161. 

Pbopositions, 88. 

Pbosodt, 208. 

Punctuation, 197 — the comma, 197, 
198, 199 — semicolon, colon, and 
period, 200. 

Regular yerbb, 88. 

Belatiyb pronouns, 119 — parsing 
of, 120. 

Sentences — declarative, exclama- 
tory, imperative, 27 — simple, 27 
— compound, 180. 

Speluno — rules of, 22. 

Subject, 28, 88, 54 — modified by an 
adjective, 87 — modified by noun 
or pronoun, 41 — modified by an 
adjunct, 42. 

Subject nominatiye, 85, 146. 

Substitutes — consonant, 18 — 
vowel, 18. 
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A» or Am. Answer. 

A.A.& Fellowof the Amer- 
ican Academy. 

As B. m B, A. Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Aip. Archbishop. 

Acei. Accoont. 

A* O. Before Christ 

^ i). In the year of our 
Lord. 

Atff. Adjectiye. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Adv, Adverb. 

AeL Of age. 

AgL Agent 

Ala, Alabama. 

AU. Altitude. 

Am, American. 

A, M, Before noon ; or in 
the year of the worl4r 

A, Mi ov M, A Master of 

Arts. 



Anon, An<Miymoas. 

Apr, ApriL 

Ark, Arkansas. 

Ah, Article. 

Athf, Attorney. 

As U, O, In the year (^ the 

dty [Borne.] 
Aug, August 
Bart, Baronet 
BtL or hrL Barrel. 
B O, Before Christ 

B, D, Bachelor of Divinity. 
Benj, Benjamin. 

Bp, Bishop. 
O, or cent, A hundred. 
CapL Captain. 
(Mh, Cashier. 

C, O, County Court 

O, C, P, Court of Common 

Pleas. 
Ohap, Chapter. 
OhcHff Chyles. 
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Ohnm^ Chronicles. 

Co. Company; county. 

CoL ColoneL 

OM. CoUege. 

Obm. Commissioner. 

Con. On the other hand. 

Conj. Conjunction. 

ConsU Constable. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

d P. Court of Probate. 

Cr. Credit, or creditor. 

Ct. or Conn. Connecticut. 

Cu. Cents. 

OwU Hundred weight 

D. A penny, or pence. 

Dan. Daniel. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Dea. Deacon. 

Dec. December. 

Deg. Degree. 

Dd. Delaware. 

Dep. Deputy. 

Devi. Deuteronomy. 

Dft. Defendant 

Do. or ditto. The same. 

Doct. or Dr. Doctor. 

DoUs. or $. DoUarsJ 

Doz. Dozen. 

D.Pi Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Debtor ; doctor. 



Dtfft. Pennyweight 

M. £last 

Eben. Ebenezer. 

EccL Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. Editor; edition. 

E. E. Errors excepted. 

E. g. For example. 

Eng. English, or England. 

Ep. Epistle. 

J^A. Ephesians. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Etc* et cmteroL. And others ; 

and so on. 
Ex. Exodus ; example. 
Exr. Executor. 
ExTX. Executrix. 
Feb. February. 
Fig. Figure. 
Flo. Florida. 
Fol Folio. 
Fr. French; France. 
jP. R. S. Fellow of the Boyal 

Society. 
Far. Furlong. 
Ocu Georgia. 
GdL Galatians. 
GaU. GaUon. 
Gen. Genesis; general 
Gent. Grenilemen. 
Geo. George. 
Gov. Governor. 
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They orown iks wime [oups]. They read C!owper ; tiiat ia, Tlie poetry of 
Cowper. Cray hair* should be respected. 

6. Vision is a figure bj which something imaginary is rep- 
resented as realf and present to the senses. 



I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of fJie earth, and the 
capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying nnbnried in the midst of their ruined 
country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, with 
a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is turning off from the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 

EXAMPLE. 

Soul of the Just ! Companion of the Good. 
sun ! thy everlasting lig^t 

8. Htpebbole consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

example. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. Synecdoche is putting the name of the whole of any 
thing for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the 
sea, the roof for the house, the head for the person, the hetxrt 
for the emotions, &c 

10. Ibont is the intentional use of words in a sense contra- 
ry to that which the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as, 

The prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests of Baal, " mocked them 
and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
is on a journey, or i>eradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.** 
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11. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words 
in contrast ; as, 

If you wish to enrich a person, stadj not to increase his stores, bnt to di- 
minish his desires. 

Though |XKr, hixuriouij though mAmiathejVain, 
Though deq^f yet cfear ; thou^ geiUUf yet not duU. 

12. Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks 

in regular gradation; m^ 

Add to your faith virtue ; and to yirtne knowledge ; and to knowledge tem 
perance; &o. See 2 Pet. 1 : S — 7. 

19 
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When we have finished our work, we will play. 

After dinner we will walk in the field. 

Intemperance is minons to the mind as well as to the bodj 

A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

Tme religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

Mj friend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



PART V. 



PROSODY. 

Sbction LXIV. 

468. Prosody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of 
vendficalion. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of Toice on a 
certain syllable in a word ; as, the syllable ban in a&andon. 

2. Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. JShn- 
phoiis is a stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its 
importance. Aceeni is a stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to 
pronounce it. A short syUable requires half the time of a long 
one. 

VERSIFICATION. 

469. Versification is a measured arrangement of words 
into poetical lines or verses. 

1. A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unac- 
cented syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

2. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one line 
to the last sound of another. 

8. Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written 
without rhyme. 



